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The Chance for Every Girl 
A Course in College 
Free sens acute Hy ? 


LET US TELL YOU: 


HE LADIES’ HOME 
T3: URNAL gives away 

educations, you know. 
Since it began doing so 
thousands of girls have had 
all the advantages of the best 
colleges and conservatories 
in this country without one 
cent of cost to themselves. 
They have worked for it— 
you must do that for every bit of pleasure or 
profit you get in this world—but it was 
pleasant work. The surest proof of this is 
the fact that most of those who let us help them 
have been poor folks, or in moderate circum- 
stances, who had plenty of household or store 
duties, and little time for anything else. They 
simply looked after our business — and it’s a 
mighty pleasant occupation, even to those who 
bear its responsibilities — in their spare mo- 
ments. And many of them not only got an edu- 
cation but money besides: some few as much 
as $1000 apiece; more $500, $400, $300 each, 
and down to $100. It may sound like a fairy 
tale, but it’s all true. And no matter where 
you live, or what your surroundings, you have 
the same chance they had. We want to help 
you just as much as we wanted to and did 
help them. But how can we do this when we 
don’t know you? Won’t you tell us some- 
thing of yourself and your plans? Talk to us 
just as you would to your good friend — for 
that’s what we want to be. And we’ll tell 
you just how you can do what you want to— 
what you thought never could be, perhaps. 
And it will be just as free to you as these few 
words — nol one cent of expense. Listen: 


If You Want to Learn 


Feel that you need instruction in general; 
if you want to teach —and one has to learn 
first; if you can play the piano just enough 
to feel sure that the right sort of help would 
make it worth your while; if your voice needs 
only a little training to make it a pleasure to 
others and a profit to yourself; if a course in 
elocution would make you self-supporting, and 


If You Haven’t the Means 


To make any of these things possible, don’t 
be discouraged. You can do what you most 
want to. Write to us. You will receive an 
answer at once. Send your letter to 


The Educational Bureau 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Don’t Forget This $400 


$150 for Girls’ Rooms 


HIS was fully explained in the February 
JOURNAL, but as the offer holds until 
April 1 we repeat it. The question is: 
‘*What, as a Girl of 12 to 25 Years, is Your 
Idea of Fixing Up a Girl’s Own Room?’”’ 
Answer this in 100 words; no more. Each 
answer MUST be accompanied by at least one 
photograph of the room you like, or it will not 
be considered. THE JOURNAL will award 
these prizes: 


$100 for the best answer and photograph 
25 “ second best “ “ “ 





HE 


PHOTO, BY MISS 4. P. MCCAW 


10 “ third “ “6 “ “ 
5 “ fourth “ 4 Ty “ 
5 “ fifth “ “ “ 
5 “ sixth “ “ “ 


No names or localities will be mentioned 
when the photographs are published. All 
letters and photographs must be accompanied 
by return postage. All answers to this offer 
should be marked ‘‘ Girls’ Rooms,’’ and sent 
before April 1, 1902, to 


The Art Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal 





$250 for Your Own Experience 


HE offer was made in the February 

JOURNAL, but maybe you didn’t see it 
there, and it is open until May 1. Ve want 
those who have saved enough from small 
salaries to finally build and own homes to 
tell us how they did it. 

To four of these we will pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars for statements, short, simple 
and to the point, of ‘‘ How I Built My Home.”’ 
These are the conditions: each story must be 
the actual experience of the writer; no manu- 
script should contain more than fifteen hun- 
dred words, — fewer, if possible; each must be 
accompanied by a photograph of the finished 
house and a sketch of the interior plan. 
Literary style and composition will not count. 
We want facts, and we will pay: 


$100 for the most practical story 

75“ “ mext best 

50 “« “ third best 

25“ “ fourth best 

Remember, not what sort of a house you 

have, but just how you got it. Send your 
article to Mr. Bok, personally, before May 1, 
1g02. After that it will be too late. 
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$40 GIVEN AWAY HERE 


HE JOURNAL wants to make a specialty of showing, 
[trom time to time, all such pretty and useful little 

articles as are pictured on page 21 of this issue in 
‘The Neat-Handed Girl.’’ It will therefore pay: 


$20 for the Prettiest Little Article 
10 “ * Second Prettiest “ 
5 66 T3 Third 66 6s 
5 rT 66 Fourth 6“ 66 


And besides, it will buy many of those sent in at its 
regular rates. They must be pretty, inexpensive, and 
capable of being made at home by one of average 
ability. Send the article itself, or a photograph or 
sketch (the: article if you can), and 50 words (no 
more) describing how it is made. Send as many dif- 
ferent articles as you like. Include full name, address 
and return postage, as those not accepted will be re- 
turned. All must get here before March 20. Address 


THE EDITOR’S WANT BOX 




















What the “Question Box” Has Done 


HOUSANDS of letters have come 

to ‘‘Mr. Bok’s Question Box’”’ 
during these past few months, and 
some excellent ideas have been ad- 
vanced. Mr. Bok feels that he wants 
time to carefully digest many of these 
ideas and make arrangements to have 
them carried out. So, for the present, 
the ‘‘ Question Box’’ has been with- 
drawn, and the ‘‘ Want Box’’ begun. 
Before long we shall probably come 
back again to the ‘‘ Question Box.’’ 


wa 


Meanwhile, the ‘‘ Question Box ’’ 
has worked the very best of results, 
both to you as readers and to our- 
selves as editors. First, you will 
perhaps remember we asked what 
you liked best in the magazine, and 
the answers told us exactly where we 
were going right. Then, we asked 
what you didn’t like, and we saw 
just as clearly where we were going 
wrong. Both kinds of letters were 
extremely helpful, and the advice of- 
fered in scores of cases was heeded. 


i) 
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Then we became specific. We asked 
how we could improve the magazine. 
The largest number wanted a monthly 
talk about books and authors. This 
month you have such a department. 
The next greatest demand was for a 
children’s department. In the last 
column on this page you will see that 
we are to start such a department next 
month. The young writer wanted 
some advice and encouragement, and 
that feature is now a part of the 
magazine. 


Hundreds wanted musical com- 
positions, and in each of the last 
two issues we met the demand, and 
next month you will see how we 
are going to make a special effort to 
get some bright musical composi- 
tions. Others wanted more short 
stories—these will be given. A great 
desire came for needlework lessons: 
a splendid series of these will very 
shortly begin. A desire for houses 
of more moderate cost than we have 
given was very strong. In this issue 
there is a page of these, and there 
will be more pages. The girls asked 
for ideas as to the furnishing of their 
rooms. Hence, our prize offer for 
such photographs. 
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Then we asked what we should do 
next Christmas, and as with one voice 
you all asked for an old-fashioned 
Christmas number, brimful of Christ- 
mas ideas, stories, cards, etc. Inthe 
next issue of THE JOURNAL you will 
see how we hope to meet this idea. 

There are still a host of other sug- 
gestions which we haven’t had time 
to carry out in the best way. But 
they are under way and will appear 
in the magazine within the next few 
months. + 


All this the ‘‘ Question Box’’ has 
done. Every letter was read and con- 
sidered by Mr. Bok and the editors. 
So, you see, it was worth while for 
us to ask and for you to write. You 
have helped us materially, and we 
propose to give you all the possible 
things asked for and in the best way. 








What Does 


Your Church Need ? 


|B agent to be paid off? A parsonage? New 
carpet? Organ? 


You can do it alone, or you can get a 








few other women to help you, and get it 
done more quickly or accomplish twice as 
much. There may be several hundred dol- 
lars in it—perhaps more than a thousand. 
Fairs and sociables wouldn’t bring you in as 
much, and then, think of all the work and 
worry! THE JOURNAL will not only tell you 
how, but will work with you. Ask about it. 














T IS with pleasure that THe LapigEs’ Home 
JOURNAL is privileged to announce the 
addition to its editorial staff of 


Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley 
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The Author of “Titus” 
To Edit a Children’s Department 


N=Ext month there will be at last a regular 
children’s page in THE JouRNAL. And 
on new lines, too. 


IT WILL BE CALLED 
THE GOOD TIME GARDEN 


A garden in which live and play Hazel and 
Violet, who are ten and fourteen years old; 
Robin, their brother, who is seven, and Baby 
Rose, who is four. They all have things of 
their own in the garden: Hazel has a play- 
house full of dolls, and a doll’s kitchen, and 
kittens, too; Violet has a winter garden, from 
which she is going to give flowers to JouRNAL 
children; Robin has chickens, ducks, guinea 
pigs and rabbits, and Baby Rose has a little 
corner all of her own. Into this garden all 
THE JouRNAL children will be asked to come 
and play. And such ‘‘ good times ’’ as there 
will be in this garden can hardly be told. 
Every JOURNAL boy and girl will be asked to 
help to make the garden merry, jolly and full 
of ‘‘ good times.”’ 


MRS. KINGSLEY WILL BE 
‘“*THE GARDEN MOTHER”’ 


And under her care the garden will indeed 
blossom! She loves flowers and animals, and 
has them all around, and in her house. With 
five children of her own, and with her house 
always full of their playmates, and for years 
at the head of a Sunday-school class, few 
women are better able to assume the head of 
a children’s department. And in Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s hands THE JOURNAL mothers may feel 
eminently safe to trust the pleasures of their 
children. To them she has endeared herself 
through her wonderful book, ‘‘ Titus: a Story 
of the Cross,’’ and other works. As the 
daughter of a clergyman, and now the wife 
of the pastor of a successful church, Mrs. 
Kingsley can be trusted to instil into her de- 
partment that note of sound and healthful 
teaching which every mother wishes in her 
child’s reading. 
he 


$2000 Next Month 


O thousand dollars—and a little more 

— is a good deal of money to give away 

all at one time, but that is what we will an- 
nounce in the April number of THE JOURNAL. 
It is to be awarded in various sums for various 
things. There’s no telling but what one or 
two of the offers may fit your case. If so, 
you’ll havea rare chance to make some money. 


o 
The Cover This Month 


Bb Kamen pretty bit of romance pictured in this 
month’s cover is of the sort especially 
adapted to Mr. Taylor’s charming style. He 
is always at his best when a little love or 
sweet sentiment has to be mixed with the 
colors. It may interest many to know that 
Mr. Taylor is a man of middle age, with 
a delightful domestic life in a home in 
Massachusetts. He has just finished the il- 
lustrations for ‘‘Those Days in Old Virginia,’’ 
Miss Portor’s delightful story of the South, 
which began in THE JOURNAL last month, 
and his next work for this magazine will be a 
great series of pictures showing scenes and 
incidents of the pioneer days in the West, 
when the glimmer of gold opened a new 
road to fame and fortune. 


- 
December Question Box Winners 


First Prize, $10, to Mrs. John B. Render, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

SEcoND PR1ZE, $5, to Miss Irene S. Armstrong, 
Detroit, Mich. 

THIRD PR1zz, $5, to Miss Rowena Wilson, Osceola, 
Oklahoma Territory. 

FourtH Prize, $5, to Miss Kathryn G. Wisdom, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Destroys All Odor 
in the Bathroom 


The use of CREOLIN-PEARSON in the bath and toilet ettectually removes every 
odor and disagreeable conditicn. There is no deodorant or disinfectant known 
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tis safe, non-potsonous and 
makes 16 gallons of effective, 


reliable household disinfectant. It is adapted for use in the bed-room, nursery, 


Medical Authorities Endorse It — Every Draggist Sells It —Two Sizes: 50c and $1.00 
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the sanitary care of the home. is placed around the neck of every genuine bottle. Refuse all 
others. William Pearson.” 


Place, NEW YORK 
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UR young Americans have early and frequent lessons in 

that cleanliness which is indeed next to godliness. Small 
wonder it is, then, that when the elephant is under discussion at 
school, there is usually some youngster with traces of a shining 
morning face, to advance the view that its principal utility is 
as a source of supply for Ivory Soap. The Ivory Soap habit 
thrust upon the lad during early youth becomes fixed, and thro’ 
life he luxuriates in a good bath with a good soap. 


A WorD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be just as good 
as the Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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This is one of 
the Newest 


custom styles in women’s 

shoes. A walking boot 

designed for comfort and 

service. Made both in lace 

and button, of finest kid, 

with medium extension 

sole. New 

English Toe, , 
Military Heel. Style No. 344. 





Q@awfcrd Shoe 


For Men and Women $3.50 











The Crawford is a New York Shoe. Fashions originate in 
New York. Crawford Shoes represent correct styles. People 
who are particular about details of correct dress will appreciate 
Crawford Shoes—the only shoes fully guaranteed. They are 
sold by high-class dealers throughout the country, or will 
be sent by mail or express anywhere in United States and 
Dependencies and to all Parcel Post Countries for $3.75. 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue, showing correct styles to wear, 





and measuring guide, sent on request. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS 
Address Mail-Order Department L. 140 Duane Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


Men STORES Women 


160 Summer St., Crawford Bidg., Boston. 433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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T USED to be said 
that a stranger 
who was visit- 
ing New York 
for the first 
time,andasked 
his hotel clerk 
for advice as to 

what he should do on Sunday 

morning, would find his doubts 
quickly reduced to the alter- 
native, ‘‘Go over to Brooklyn 
and hear Beecher,’’ or ‘‘ (s0 
to Grace Church and see 
Brown.”’ It was at a time 
when the beautiful Gothic pile 
at that bend of Broadway 
which turns the greatest street 
in America on its curve to the 
northwest was famous all over 
the land, not more as the 
spiritual retreat of million- 
aires, or for a Sabbath morn- 
ing collection of fifty thousand 
dollars on the plate in cash 
and checks, or for its beautiful 
women, than for the presence 
and ministrations of the most 
renowned of sextons. Noprel- 
ate of the Episcopal Church 
was so widely known, either 
in or beyond his New York 
diocese, as this valiant guard- 
ian of Old Grace, whose in- 
come, it was estimated, was 
greater than that of any man 
of the cloth, and whose power 
in society was even more 
feared than that of any Bishop. 
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He received his appointment 
as sexton from the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas House Taylor, and 
while Doctor Taylor has been 
long forgotten to most New 
Yorkers outside of those old 
members of his sect who 
cherish pious memories of his 
eloquence, Sexton Brown is 
still almost as much remem- 
bered in the great city as 
‘‘Jim’’ Fisk, or A. T. Stewart, 
or Charles Delmonico, and 
the other varied ‘‘ characters”’ 
of the life of the metropolis a 
generation ago. 

Brown was born in old 
Duane Street when the great 
exploit of the captain of the 
‘* Constitution’’ in capturing 
the British ‘‘ Guerriére’’ in 
the War of 1812 had aroused 
American pride in the navy to 
boundless enthusiasm, and 
hence it was that the parents 
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The Sexton Who Ruled New York Societ 


By William Perrine 
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IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES THERE WAS NO MORE IMPRESSIVE SIGHT IN NEW YORK THAN 
WHEN HE MET THE CHIEF MEMBER OF AN OLD FAMILY, AND SHOWED HIM TO HIS PEW 











of the boy, 
in their 
patriotic 
spirit, gave 
to him the 
name of the gallant Isaac Hull. 
With only a common-school 
education he became a Car- 
penter, one of the best car- 
penters, it is said, in New 
York, and he was still working 
at his trade when the present 
Grace Church was built at the 
head of Broadway, and when 
it was as remote from the 
busy quarters of the city as is 
now the great Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 
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Even in those days it was 
soon discovered that Isaac 
Hull Brown was more than an 
ordinary sexton, while Brown 
himself realized that in his 
custody lay much of the tem- 
poral welfare of a more than 
ordinary church. Thus, he 
would cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of head waiters and 
cooks, secure from them the 
latest information as to the 
social plans of their masters 
and mistresses, and whenever 
he learned that a party or a 
ball was under consideration 
he would offer his services to 
deliver the invitations, or look 
after the comfort of the guests, 
or superintend their arrival 
and departure in their car- 
riages. Beginning in_ this 
humble way it was not lon 
before he gained the goo 
will of distinguished patrons. 
They found that whatever he 
did he did well, that he re- 
lieved them of perplexities as 
nobody else could do, and 
that the knowledge which he 
quickly absorbed as to the 
ways and doings of society 
was often not only quite equal 
to their own, but always accu- 
rate as well. 

His authoritative manner, 
too, was admirable for such 
occasions. Indeed, the host 
himself could hardly issue a 
command to his menials with 
the suavely a em- 
phasis which Brown employed. 
Such was his deportment, 
and such his trustworthy zeal, 
that it was said that no one 
in Grace Church could be 
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properly feasted or buried, or could even say his 
prayers, without the assistance of Brown, and eventu- 
ally it became something like a dictum in a_ large 

rtion of society that nobody could be married in 
Kew York in a os style unless Brown’s pres- 
ence blessed the bridal party. 


, 
Became a Social Power in Grace Church 


LD New Yorkers who remember Brown as he was in 
the sixties and early seventies declare that in those 
days there was no more impressive sight in New York 
than when he met the chief member of any old family that 
he really respected. An expansive smile spread over 
his face, as if the pleasure of the mere meeting with a 
Livingston or a Hamilton was an unsjeakable privilege ; 
his big voice sank into the deepest tones of deference, 
and his lowly and slow-moving bow brought his head 
as near to the wo as his portly person would permit. 
In the church he knew every pew and who was its 
holder, and the orderly precision with which he filled 
each pew to its complement, and no more, often excited 
admiration for his powers of memory. Thus, when 
there was a great crowd, as on an Easter morning, he 
would ask each holder the number of seats he wanted 
as he came in, and then, without the use of paper or 
pencil, he would allot them all without ever over- 
crowding a pew or making a mistake. 

Nor did any detail that- might be wanting for the per- 
sonal comfort of the congregation escape his vigilant 
eye. He studied all the little peculiarities and even the 
whimsicalities of its members. It was a habit of old 
Peter Stuyvesant, for example, to keep in his pew a 
thermometer. As soon as he had taken his seat he 
would consult it. One winter morning, when the tem- 
perature was extremely low, the furnaces of the church 

ot out of order, and Brown’s assistants were able to 
orce through them only enough heat to lessen the chill 
a little. It occurred to Brown that the condition of the 
atmosphere would not be conducive to either the piety 
or the comfort of the aged Stuyvesant. When the old 
gentleman arrived within the porch of the church he was 
shivering with the cold. But, without attracting his 
attention, Brown, who knew that the first thing he 
would do would be to step into his pew and examine the 
thermometer, slipped in ahead, pressed one of his fat 
fingers to the little glass bulb, and chuckled as he saw 
the mercury ascend to seventy-two. When Stuyvesant 
reached the pew he consulted the thermometer as usual, 
looked around wonderingly, but evidently concluded 
that the church must be warm enough, and that there- 
fore it must be himself who was cold. 


* 
‘* Brown’s Brigade ”’ of Dancing Young Men 


MORE than forty years ago, when George William 
Curtis wrote his delightfully ‘sarcastic ‘* Potiphar 
Pa ,”’ he divided New York society into three classes 
—first, those who were rich and had all that money 
could buy ; second, those who belong to what are tech- 
nically called ‘‘ the good old families’’ because some 
ancestor had been a man of mark or had been very rich 
and had kept the fortune in the family; and third, a 
swarm of youths who danced well and who were invited 
for that purpose. The third class, he thought, had been 
** made by sundry French tailors, bootmakers, dancing- 
masters and Mr. Brown.’’ He then went on to describe 
with charming drollery how they might be called a 
‘*corps de ballet, for the use of private entertainments,”’ 
how they were fostered for the use of young débutantes, 
as well as for hardier damsels who had dared two or 
three seasons of the ‘‘ tight’’ polka, and how they were 
cultivated not for their heads but for their heels. Their 
daily life began at ten in the morning in the counting- 
room or the office, and ended at four in the afternoon, 
although sometimes they might be found actually at 
work all day at their desks or in the big shops. In the 
evening they had a short nap until the bz fi began, or they 
went to their club, then rushed off into hot and glitter- 
ing rooms of fashionable houses, where they seized su- 
perbly dressed girls around the waist, dashed about with 
them over an area of stretched linen, and said, ‘‘ How 
hot it is!’’ ‘*‘ How pretty Miss Podge looks!’’ ‘‘Whata 
good redowa!”’ and ‘‘ Are you going to Mrs. Potiphar’s?”’ 
But these young men were far from being simply the 
creatures of the good-humored fancies of the gentle 
Curtis. Nota few of them existed in something like a 
regular organization as the social aides-de-camp of 
Sexton Brown: They were drilled, disciplined and mus- 
tered in and out for duty according to the principles and 
tactics laid down in his own special code of regulations 
for the camp-grounds of New York society. These 
ouths were sometimes known as ‘‘ Brown’s One 
undred,”’ or as ‘‘ Brown’s Brigade.’”’ They were 
required to dress fashionably; they were chosen not 
simply for their agreeable manners, but for their good 
looks or their commanding figures; it was necessary, 
too, that they should have an ample supply of small talk 
at their tongue’s end, and, above all, that they should be 
dexterous and untiring dancers. 


op 
The “‘ New People”’ on Their Knees to Brown 


[UPON these young men was impressed the supreme 

importance of tact and discretion. They were never 
to lose their self-control nor to presume that because they 
had once entered a drawing-room they had a right to 
expect a further extension of the privilege. Most impera- 
tive of all the rules of this tacit code was that, having 
accepted an invitation through Mr. Brown, they should 
not suppose that an acquaintance thus formed with a lady 
entitled a member of the ‘‘ Brigade ’’ to recognize her on 
the streets or elsewhere. He might waltz with her, or 
he might even have a mild flirtation with her, but when 
he took his leave he was thenceforth to draw a veil over 
the events of the evening so far as she was concerned, and 
not dare, if he should pass her on Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway, to bow to her or lift his hat. 

These Mdednome young fellows were kept in reserve 
fox use in the houses of those whom Brown would 
classify as the ‘‘ new people.’’ In the drawing-rooms 
of the ‘‘ old families” they were neither needed nor 


wanted, but in the period of the Civil War and afterward 
when fortunes had been quickly made by men whose 
wives were ambitious, and who themselves were not 
averse to rising in the social scale, it was often difficult 
to give an entertainment which would take on even the 
semblance of a success unless the good will of the 
powerful Sexton Brown had been obtained by the mis- 
tress of the house. Day after day in the height of the 
season fashionably dressed women would visit him, 
imploring him, sometimes on their knees, to supervise 
or manage an affair. But whenever he consented to do 
so, after he had reached the fullness of his power, it was 
only with the condition that he should have absolute 
control of the invitations and the arrangements. 

On one occasion a rich tradesman, whose wife in the 
early days of the pair had been industrious in helping 
him as a tailor to begin the accumulation of their fortune, 
resolved to take a ‘‘ position in society ’’ such as would 
correspond, he thought, to his means. He bought a 
fine uptown house, furnished it in gorgeous style, and 
selected five hundred of the best names he could find in 
the ‘‘ Blue Book ”’ in sending out his invitations. 

The family made elaborate preparations for a ‘‘ crush.’’ 
Musicians, the most popular of caterers, florists and a 
staff of waiters were engaged. But when the night of 
the great event came there were neither guests nor 
excuses. The brilliantly lighted parlors were all but 
deserted. The unhappy wife and the daughters could 
be seen through the cracks and the blinds in the upper 
windows, their faces expressing the very agony of 
despair as they saw carriage after carriage pass along 
the street without stopping. They had attempted to 

lay the rdle of hosts, but were ‘‘ unknown.’’ They 
- tried to call in Brown, but Brown had snubbed 
them. For in this respect he frequently drew the line 
with much severity between the new rich who seemed 
to have the making of something better in them, and the 
new rich who were instinctively vulgar and hopelessly 
shoddy. But if Brown had undertaken the affair for 
old Broadcloth’s blundering family he would have judi- 
ciously sifted the invitations, would have filled their 
house with members of his ‘‘ Brigade,’’ and would have 
sandwiched in just enough persons willing to go where 
he pointed the way to have enabled the couple to make 
a sensation in the papers the next morning as the hosts 
of ‘‘ a brilliant array of distinguished New Yorkers.”’ 


he 
Mistook a Head Waiter for a Lord 


T WAS seldom that an impostor could deceive Sexton 

Brown. He had no small pride in what he called 

his unerring faculty for discerning whether a man had 
been brought up in the patrician or the plebeian way. 

‘* Look at that man,’’ he would say of some purse- 

roud young swell. ‘‘ He walks in his overgaiters as if 

e had gyves on his ankles.’’ He found much matter 
for shrewd and critical comment as to the way in which 
such a pretender might sit at the table, or the tone of 
voice in which he issued an order to a servant, or his 
attitude when sitting in his pew and passing a big bank- 
note to the collection plate. The manner in which a 
woman stepped in and out of her carriage went far to 
fix his opinion of any claims she might make to gentle 
birth, and when he detected a sham, the magnificent 
contempt which he visited upon the unfortunate wight, 
if he or she had tried to fool him, could only be com- 
yared to that of a Lord Chamberlain who detects a 
20guS peer at court. 

On one occasion, however, he was seriously caught 
napping. It was at a time when the elder Sothern, in 
‘* Our American Cousin,’’ had made the réle of ‘*‘ Lord 
Dundreary’”’ the talk of New York. Indeed, all over 
the country ‘‘ Dundreary’s’’ flowing side whiskers, his 
hair parted in the middle, his eyeglass and his garb, 
had become familiar to the multitude. 

One Sunday evening there entered the porch of Grace 
Church a stranger, a tall, elegantly dressed young man. 
He was the counterpart of the English swell in the play. 
Brown looked at him intently ; he was nonplused ; he 
could not quite make up his mind. At this point one of 
the youthful members of the congregation, who had 
seen Sothern on the stage, jocularly nudged a friend and 
whispered to him in the hearing of Brown, ‘‘ Weil, 
there’s ‘ Lord Dundreary,’ sure enough.’’ ‘The Sexton 
did not distinctly hear the last two or three words, but 
he had heard ‘‘ Lord,” and the doubts in his mind were 
at once settled in favor of the visitor. The next minute, 
after a profound bow, he led him up the aisle into one 
of the best pews in the church. There the stranger sat 
with an air of distinction, and if a thousand-dollar 
counterfeit had been passed upon Brown he could not 
have been more chagrined than when he learned that he 
had ushered in a new head waiter at Delmonico’s ! 


op 
Worshiped Blood More than Riches 


yet there was a certain patriotism in his reverence for 
blood, for usually his severity was unbounded when 
denouncing or ridiculing those New Yorkers who would 
go off to Europe dissatisfied with their own country and 
come back imitating foreign manners. He thought 
that it would be far better for the social system if those 
upstarts were to stay on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Thus, a family who after a trip to Germany conceived 
that they had found there a nobleman for an ancestor 
and returned with ‘‘ Von”’ attached to their name, fell 
hardly short of being an abhorrence to him. There was 
no better stock anywhere, he thought, than the old 
American stock of New York’s Knickerbocker growth, 
and a good American name was something to be proud 
of, not only here but in any European capital as well. 
Nor was he disposed to be a worshiper of mere 
wealth. A nice, genteel woman who had been ‘‘ born 
there’’ might be poor or ‘* reduced,’’ but she would 
receive his most respectful bow, while the coarse wives 
and daughters of millionaires were constant objects of 
his private mirth, and sometimes also of his public 
displeasure, if insolence were added to their vulgarity. 
Toa lady who had long been a member of Grace Church 
he once said that he had seen enough of the follies and 
ignorance of such people to make a book that would 
shock Fifth Avenue like an earthquake. Indeed, after 
his death, a mere rumor that he had left behind a lot of 


manuscript in which he had recorded his experiences 
caused a tremor in half the houses between Washington 
Square and Murray Hill. 

Brown was Falstaffian in his physical proportions, but 
with that solidity of bulkiness which is associated with 
the typical figure of a hale and cheerful John Bull. He 
was a member of Masonic Lodge, Number 339, and it 
was his habit to say that his weight was exactly the same 
as the number of hislodge. Even when he had reached 
the age of sixty-seven, or in the last year of his life, he 
still tipped the beam at 290. Among the Masons he was 
Grand Steward of the Grand Lodge, and at another time 
their Grand Standard Bearer. The New York Temple, 
for which he raised several thousand dollars when it was 
built, was one of his favorite resorts, and no man in the 
order was more liked for his thorough good-fellowship. 
He had, too, the kind-heartedness and the obliging dis- 
»0sIition of a neighborly citizen. Even when he had 
xecome ‘‘ the secular bishop of New York society’’ he 
was not spoiled in the estimation of his old friends, and 
he was fond of them as they were of him. He was one 
of the best story-tellers of his day, and he had some 
taste as a connoisseur of pictures; in politics he was a 
zealous War Democrat, and he regarded it as a patriotic 
duty to attend the annual ‘‘ bi talks,” or Fourth of July 
celebrations, of Tammany Hall. 


-* 
When the Prince of Wales was Here 


|" IS possible that the King of England, who is said to 
have an unusually retentive memory, and to be fond of 
talking with Americans over the things which happened 
to him when, as Prince of Wales, he visited the United 
States, may recall the massive Sexton whom he saw the 
night when New York welcomed him to the great ball 
at the Academy of Music. One of the features of this 
occasion was a Quadrille d’ Honneur, in which Governor 
Morgan, George Bancroft, the historian, Colonel 
Abraham Van Buren, son of the former President, and 
their ladies were to participate, and which was to open 
the ball. This dance, with its ancient courtesies, bow- 
ing and pigeonwings, was not a familiar one to most of 
the participants, and Mrs. Morgan and others took les- 
sons especially in rehearsing for it. 

The Academy was crowded. There had been several 
false alarms as to the arrival of the Prince, but at last 
the drapery on the left side of the lower part of the 
house was lifted, and there slowly advanced a proces- 
sion of gentlemen in evening dress, with the Prince in 
the front by the side of Lord Lyon. As they entered 
the band sieves ‘* God Save the Queen,’’ the two thou- 
sand persons present respectfully standing. The pro- 
cession moved as far as it could, the Prince bowing to 
right and left, and then retreated to a slightly raised dais 
that had been constructed and carpeted near the end of 
the stage. 

By this time almost the entire dancing-floor was thickly 
covered with the surging crowd, and so great was the 
crush that there was hardly enough space for the royal 
party to move in. Everybody was waiting for the music 
to strike up for the Quadrille d’Honneur, and all eyes 
were upon Albert Edward. Suddenly a half-splitting, 
half-crashing sound was heard, and a sensation of trem- 
ulous fear ran through the assemblage. In the rush to 
get near the Prince there had been too much pressure 
on the floor, and an area about twenty feet square in the 
centre had sunk several feet below the common level. 


es 
How He Saved a Ball in New York 


OR a minute or two a panic was imminent; it was 
feared that the whole floor might give way, and the 
timid insisted that the ball should be postponed. Those 
who had fallen in were lifted up on the broken planks, 
and then the report quickly spread from mouth to 
mouth that the Prince would not be permitted to go on 
the floor again. 

Then it was that the mighty Brown, who threw off 
his coat and, as a spectator said, plunged like another 
Curtius into the gulf to save the Republic, came forward. 
He was quick in recognizing what was needed to be 
done in getting the workmen together and in urging 
them on, for he felt that the failure or the success of the 
ball now depended upon him. While Brown was thus 
exerting himself here, there and everywhere, the Prince 
had been taken to a reception-room, where the daughter 
of Fernando Wood, then Mayor of New York, engaged 
him for some time in conversation. The story was told 
of the Mayor that when the dignified Duke of Newcastle, 
thinking that the youthful pair had been together long 
enough in the corner of the room, advanced toward 
them, the Mayor brusquely exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Duke, let 
the young people alone ; they are enjoying themselves.” 
But it was not long before Brown had caused a tem- 
porary floor to be laid. Two hours, however, had 
elapsed before he and his comrades had closed the 
cavity, and shortly after midnight the Prince and his 
party returned. Brown had cleared away a space and 
encircled it with a rope, thus giving the spectators the 
general appearance of onlookers at a grand game of 
copenhagen. The ball was opened, and the Prince 
danced at least a dozen times before daylight. 
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Carried Baron Rothschild on His Back 


N ANOTHER occasion Brown was intrusted with the 
responsibility for a reception given to Baron 
Rothschild, when that eminent financier was paying a 
visit to New York. Another reception was being held 
the same evening in a house almost immediately oppo- 
site, which was also in charge of the Sexton. The 
Baron wished to attend the second affair, but the street 
was full of mud, the night was disagreeable and no car- 
riage was at the curbstone. He could not walk across 
without soiling his boots and evening clothes, and for the 
moment he was in a predicament as to what he should 
do. But he was soon relieved of this dilemma. ‘‘ I'll 
carry you across myself,’’ said Brown jovially ; ‘‘ now, 
mount my shoulders,’”’ and grasping him as if he had 
been a child he carried the nobleman across on his back! 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 38) 









































MY BALLOON HUNT 





AMasportsman, 
and also a 
Frenchman. 
It seems 
hardly neces- 
sary to men- 
tion both of 
these things at 
once, for in my 
mind they naturally go together. I am expert in many 

kinds of sports, and it pleases me much, when engaged 

in such recreations, to employ my mind as well as my 

body, and in so doing I frequently devise methods of pursu- 

ing my favorite sports which are never made use of by 
ordinary and unimaginative persons. 

My Irene—she is my wife —is also addicted to sport. It was 
partly for this reason that I married her. It is not always by 
sharing my dangers and my glories that my dear Irene shows her 
passion for the outdoor pursuits which are so fascinating to me ; it is 
often that she does this merely by sympathy. She can remain at 
home and think of me in the field or on the stream, and be happy. 
When I return she welcomes, she appreciates. If I overstay my 
time I do not give myself worry —I know that she will understand 
that there are contingencies. When she greets me there are no 
reproaches. Such is the wife for a sportsman ! 

But it is not always that I rely simply upon the sympathy of my 
Irene. It was not so when I went ina balloon to hunt tigers. She 
was then at my side, for there was no other place where she would 
have been satisfied, or where I would have her. There are vicissi- 
tudes which should be faced together by those who love. 

I had long wished to hunt tigers, and it had come into my mind 
that it would be a grand and novel idea, and also extremely prac- 
ticable, to shoot at these savage creatures from a balloon. This 
would be an exhilarating sensation, and it would be safe. In no 
other way would I take my Irene with me when tiger-hunting ; 
and in no other way, I| freely adinit, would I be very desirous of 
going myself. 

I have heard that one of my countrymen had himself shut up in 
a stout cage and conveyed to a region infested by tigers. There, 
with his rifle, he sat comfortably in a chair, with a lantern on a table 
near by. When, at night, the tigers crowded around his cage he 
shot them. But this would not have suited me. Suppose a bar of 
the cage should have broken ! . 

But in a balloon it would be different. Poised in the air, a moder- 
ate distance above the ground, I could shoot at tigers beneath me 
and laugh at their efforts to reach my height. Therefore it was that 
I determined to hunt my tigers in a balloon. Irene screamed when I 
mentioned this plan, but she did not refuse to go with me. She had 
been in balloons, but she had never seen an unrestricted tiger. Now 
she could enjoy these two pleasures at once, and be with me. 


op 


This happened in French Tonquin. We were in a little outlying 
town where there was a garrison, and some engineers who made 
military observations in a balloon. This was a captive balloon, not 
employed for independent ascensions, and from some of the officers, 
who were my friends, I procured it for my projected tiger hunt. 
They were all much interested in my expedition, for if it succeeded 
there would be a new variety of sport in this monotonous region. 

The balloon was supplied with gas sufficient to carry myself and 
my Irene, with rifles, provisions and various necessities, and its 
lifting power was so proportioned to the weight it carried as to keep 
it at the height of an ordinary church steeple above the earth. 

About ten miles from the town there was a long stretch of desert 
and barren land, extending itself for about a quarter of a mile from 
a jungle and forest to a river ; and here, I was told, tigers were often 
to be found, sometimes crossing the open country in order to slake 
their thirst at the stream, but more frequently to prevent antelopes, 
and other tender animals, from slaking their thirst. There could 
be no better spot than this for my experiment. 

Our journey to the hunting-ground was most delightful. Seating 
ourselves in the commodious car which hung beneath the balloon, 









“THE GREAT BEAST WAS DRAWING UP HIS 
HIND-LEGS AND WAS CLIMBING INTO THE CAR” 


By Frank R. Stockton 


Author of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,’’ “‘ Rudder Grange,” “ Pomona’s Travels,” etc. 


Illustration by Fletcher C. Ransom 


we rose to the height of the rope which restrained its 
ascent. The lower end of this rope was then seized by 
four natives, active and strong, who ran along, pulling the 
balloon above them. It was the most comfortable method 
of progression that I had ever known. There were no 
jars, hardly any sense of motion. The great overhanging 

alloon sheltered us from the sun; we leaned over the 
side of the car, surveyed the landscape, and breathed the 
fresh morning air. Then we breakfasted and smoked our 
cigarettes. Iwas happy; my Irene was happy. We could 
have journeyed thus for days. 

But when we came to the appointed place we prepared 
for business. We had with us a machine for anchorin 
the balloon, and the natives immediately went to work 
to drive this deeply into the soil, about half-way between 
‘ssh the water and the jungle, so that we might be moored at a 
it Soe proper distance above the ground. There was no wind: 
the balloon hung almost motionless. It had been arran 


We that when it should be properly attached the natives 
4 should leave us, and return in the evening to pull us back 
ll to the town, and to carry away the skins of the tigers we 


had killed. 

It was truly luxurious hunting! The rifle of my Irene 
was light and suitable ‘for a lady ; mine was of the ‘most 
improved pattern. We had another one, in case of emer- 
gencies. We sat and looked down upon the men, urging 
them to hasten their work and be gone; we were longing 
for our sport. 

Suddenly there was a cry from one of the natives. 
Gazing toward the jungle he yelled: ‘‘ A tiger! a tiger!’’ 
Instantly our hearts stopped beating and our eyes were . 
turned toward the jungle. There, against the edge of the 
matted leaves and stalks, was a mass of yellow and black 
—half a tiger. In the bright sunlight we could see it 
plainly. It had been roused by the noise of the pounding, 
and was gazing out to see what was the matter. With one 

united scream the natives shot Ba They scattered : they 
disappeared utterly and at once. Where they went I know 
not. We never saw them again. But we did not even think of 
them. Our eyes were set fast upon the black and yellow stripes 
and the great head. Without volition I grasped my rifle. Irene put ior 

hand upon her weapon, but I whispered to her not to move. 
The tiger came slowly out of the jungle so that we could see him clearly ; then he 

walked toward us. I clutched my rifle still more tightly. 

Suddenly Irene whispered to me: ‘‘ We are not fastened. Those men did not attach 
the rope, and we may drift slowly away from him, perhaps across the river, and so lose 
him. Is it too far for a shot?’’ 

‘* Entirely, entirely,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ we must wait, and if we do drift across the river we 
may find some other game there. Be quiet!”’ 

So we both were quiet, but the balloon did not drift: there was no wind. 


a 


The tiger moved gently toward us; it was dreadful to remain thus motionless and see 
him come on. He had paid no attention to the escaping natives: he was giving his mind 
entirely to our balloon. He looked up at us, and he looked down at the end of the rope, a 
yard or two of which was morn about like a snake as the balloon veered a little this way 
and that. This seemed to much interest the tiger. He stopped for a few moments and 
looked at it. He was now near enough for us to observe him closely. We did so with 
breathless interest. He was a long tiger and very thin ; his flabby flanks seemed to indicate 
that he was hungry. Suddenly he gave a quick bound; he ceased to regard the balloon 
his eyes were fixed upon the end of the rope. With great leaps he reached it. He arched 
his back and looked at it as it moved, then he put one paw upon it. We leaned over the 
edge of the car and watched him. 

The rope was so attached that by putting out her arm Jrene could reach it. She seized 
it and made the lower end of it move more quickly on the ground. The tiger gave a 
jump, with his eyes on the rope. Then he leaped forward, and over and over again he 
put his foot upon it, and re jerked it away. 

‘* What are you doing?’’ I whispered. ‘‘ Are oa mad? You may enrage him. Do not 
touch the rope! Do not touch it again!’’ Oh, the recklessness, the unthinking playfulness 
of woman! How can we guard against it? How can we be safe from it? 
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The rope was now still for a moment. It ceased to 

interest the tiger and he looked upward. Suddenly an 
idea came into his head. He seized the rope in his 
great jaws and gave a powerful jump backward. Oh, 
what a jerk, what a shock! It was worse than an 
earthquake. It was like a great throb from the heart 
of the tiger to the heart of the man. I must have 
turned pale. Did he intend to haul us down? This 
fearsome thought vented itself in a smothered ejacu- 
lation, and Irene turned to me and spoke in her usual 
voice. 
** He cannot do that, for it is impossible for him to 
haul us down hand over hand or paw over paw. He 
is only playing. The rope amuses him. And we need 
not speak in whispers ; even if he hears us he cannot 
understand us. Is it not time to shoot ?’’ 

She was so precipitate, my Irene. I loved her, but 
she lacked that prudent hesitancy which so often gives 
a man his power over circumstances. 

Still I considered the case : if I were going to shoot at 
all this was surely a good time. Everything had come 
so suddenly that i had not had time to collect myself, to 
prepare for action. 

I looked steadfastly down at the beast, and so did my 
Irene. I was becoming calmer. He looked up at us 
with an air of concentration ; he paid no more attention 
to the rope. 
I lifted 1 my rifle; I scrutinized its every portion ; it 
was in order. Then I leaned over the edge of the car 
and pointed it downward. | aimed it between his two 

eat, earnest eyes, into the very middle of his thought- 
ul and observant countenance. | pulled the trigger ; 
the explosion shook the car. 


~ 


Up from the ground there came a sudden, startling 
roar. At first I could not see the tiger, but when the 
smoke moved away I found myself gazing down into 
his savage, blazing eyes. Roar after roar came up; he 
sprang from side to side ; his tail stiffened and curled, 
and when he opened his vast mouth, showing the 
cavern of his throat, his red tongue, and his long, white 
teeth, a shiver ran through me. Instinctively | grasped 
my Irene by the arm. 

**I do not believe you hit him,’’ said she. ‘‘ See 
how he bounds! He cannot be hurt. It must be diffi- 
cult to aim directly downward, but let me try.’’ 

I did not forbid her. Even by chance she might 
strike that awful beast in some vital part. She took 
a long, deliberate aim, and as she fired the tiger gave a 
veritable scream. 

‘* Ah, ha!” I cried, ‘‘ you hit him. Truly, my Irene, 
you hit him.”’ 

** But it was only in the toe,’’ said she. ‘‘ See how 
he has stopped to lick it with his tongue. I think it is 
his littlest toe. It is not much.”’ 

Large toe or small one, that tiger was now an angry 
beast, Hopping backward a little way, he now crouched 
to the ground and then gave a wild spring upward. It 
was heart-sickening, as his great form with its yellow 
skin and black stripes, as his blazing eyes, his flash- 
ing teeth and his outspread claws rose toward us 
through the air. Of course, he could not hurt us; we 
were too high up. Irene’s face flushed. ‘‘ That was a 
great leap,’’ she said. 

I took up my rifle again. It comforted me to see 
what a small jump the beast had made compared to our 
distance from the ground. Again | fired, and this time 
also I did not hit him. I had never practiced shooting 
at things almost beneath me ; the slightest motion of Irene 
disturbed my aim. The report appeared to infuriate 
the tiger until he was on the verge of madness. He 
jumped from side to side; he roared, he gnashed his 
teeth, and it seemed to me that I could smell his horrid 
breath coming up toward us. 

Suddenly he ceased all motion ; he crouched upon the 
ground ; he made no sound; he shut his mouth; he 
partly shut his eyes, but they were fixed upon me 
immovably, and they were green as an emerald. 

** Now,”’ said Irene, ‘‘ is a good time to take another 
shot. Shall I try?”’ 

I raised my hand that she might not move. There 
was a change coming over the sun. At first | thought 
my sight was affected and I did not see well, but it was 
not that. Instinctively I gazed upward. A wandering 
cloud was slowly moving under the sun. Then I looked 
down. The tiger’s yellow was not so bright, his black 
stripes were not so clear and sharp-cut, and, more than 
that, he. was coming nearer. The balloon was slowly 
descending. The truth flashed upon me. Deprived of 
the direct rays of the sun the gas was condensing. We 
were going down, down, slowly but surely down! 


on 


A chill ran ~ me, an awful premonitory chill. I 
knew what to do, but*there was little I could do. We 
carried no ballast, for this was a captive balloon. What 
could I throw out? The extra rifle! Out it went, and 
fell not far from the tiger, but he did not move ; with his 
ews eyes fixed upon :the car he watched it slowly 

escend. The rifle had relieved it of a little of its 
weight, but the middle of the cloud was thicker than its 
edge. The .gas was still condensing, the balloon was 
slowly descending. I became almost frantic. If my 
Irene had been any one else I believe I would have thrown 
her out. But I could-not throw out my Irene. Besides, 
she was so vigorous. & 

It was awful, this steady, this merciless descent. It 
was like entering .a tomb, witha red tongue and flashing 
teeth waiting within. The green eyes ps with the 
malice of a waiting devil, biding his time and knowing 
it was drawing near. 

Down, down we went, and the smell of his horrid 
breath came up like’the forerunner of a cruel death. 
Now a tremor ran through the whole body of the crouch- 
ing beast ; even his tail trembled like a feather in the 
wind, He seemedsto press himself nearer and nearer 
to the earth. ‘His eyes were fixed steadily upon the car. 

I knew whatithis meant. He was about to spring. 
The moment.that we should descend sufficiently low he 
would hurl himself into the car ; he would not wait for it 







to touch ound. 
My th ‘raced ‘through my brain. If anything 
could be it must be done in the next half-minute. 


y'to Irene. 


‘* Do not lose a second,”’ said I; ‘‘ get on the outside 
of the car ; rest lightly upon its edge ; hold by the ropes. 
I will do the same. At the moment I give the word 
you must jump. Both together; do not hesitate. It 
will not be much of a fall. We cannot stay here and 
have him——’”’ 

At this instant the tiger gave a tremendous bound 
upward, his fore-paws, bristling with claws, stretched 
over the edge of the car. In that instant I jumped ! 

It was a great leap, and as my feet struck the ground 
and my eyes glanced rapidly about me a feeling of 
great joy swelled my breast. I was on the earth again, 
master of myself, and the tiger was not there. I looked 
upward. The great beast was drawing up his hind- 
legs and was climbing into the car, and there was Irene, 
my Irene, outside of the car, sitting on the edge and 
holding to the ropes. I had forgotten to give her the 
word! How my heart sank! It was terrible ! 
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I now perceived something which almost paralyzed my 
every faculty. That balloon was rising. I was a large 
man, and I| was heavier than the tiger. With its reduced 
weight the balloon was slowly going upenes. I 
clasped my hands, I gasped for breath. If I should call 
to Irene to jump now she would be dashed to pieces, 
the car was already so high. And then the great truth 
flashed upon me: ‘‘ What matters it? If she leaps she 
will be killed; if she does not leap——”’ I could not 
think of it. 

To be sure, I might seize the rope and pull her low 
enuugh so that she might safely drop, but if I did that 
the tiger might also jump. Oh, what a position to be 
in, for one who loves ! 

It was now absolutely impossible for either of them to 
safely leap from the car unless I pulled it down, and my 
mind was not capable of even considering such an 
alternative. To meet him here upon the ground, in 
this awful solitude! To die rand oa but not in each 
other’s arms ; to perish from this bright earth ; to reach 
out to my Irene; to call to her as she reached out and 
called to me, when the terrible monster—— _ It was too 
much ! . 

But even in my despair I remembered to be humane. 
I seized the end of the rope. I would not let my Irene 
float away altogether. I could not. The soul of the 
husband’ asserted itself. The cloud had now passed 


from the face of the sun. The balloon was rising with ° 


considerable force, but I could hold it; | was very 
heavy. I would not desert my Irene. 

As I stood thus, looking upward and holding fast to 
all that was dear to me in life, I saw Irene, still sitting 
on the edge of the car, raise one hand and put it to her 
head. I could see that she was feeling faint ; the strain 
of her position was beginning to tell upon her; at any 
moment she might fall. Then my quick glance sought 
the tiger. He was in the car, his great head and two 
front paws hanging over its edge ; his green eyes were 
steadily fixed on me. Just then Irene, evidently unable 
to hold any longer to the ropes, gave herself a dex- 
terous twist, and in an instant she was inside the car, 
her head sinking down out of sight. Oh, noble, most 
beloved Irene! Sooner than let herself drop and fall at 
my feet a mangled corpse, she would do—anything. 
She well understood my too sensitive soul, this dear 
Irene ! 

-In spite of my emotion I still held firmly to the rope, 
and the tiger still glared down upon me. It was too far 
for him to jump; he knew that if he did he would be 
dashed to pieces. This gave me strength and courage. 
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Irene now raised herself and looked over the edge of 
the car; the tiger by her side did not regard her. I 
have often read of wild animals of different kinds and 
degrees of fierceness, who, having fallen into a pit 
together, did not attack each other, but remained as 
gentle as sheep, being cowed by their fear. Plainly, this 
tiger was cowed. He had never been so far above the 
earth ; he knew that he would die if he leaped, but he 
kept his sinister green eyes steadily fixed on me. 

Now Irene called down to me. I could not hear what 
she said, | was in such terrible agitation. And besides, 
I think she was afraid to speak too loudly for fear she 
might startle the black and yellow beast. How I longed 
that I might hear her dear words, perhaps her last. 
Mayhap she was bidding me a fond farewell, perhaps 
she was trying to encourage me and uphold my heart in 
this terrible trial. It would be like her; she knows my 
love for her, my dear Irene ! 

And then, ah yes! it might be that she was asking my 
ermission to throw herself from the car; that she was 
eseeching me to turn my head that she might leap to 

the ground, and thus end her anxieties and her miseries. 
I might say our miseries, for if the tiger should follow 
her he, too, would be killed. I should be left to weep 
over my dearest, the joy of my life and my heart. The 
tiger would be dead. In her last breath Irene would 
know that I was safe. That would be like Irene, my 
dear Irene! But I would not suffer it. I could not 
speak, but I shook my head. 

She did not try to say anything more, but she looked 
down upon me, and so did the tiger. The two heads 
were not far from each other. So far, the one did not 
disturb the other: they were both regarding me. I 
grew almost crazy. Never was man placed in such 
terrible straits as this. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. I seized more tightly 
the end ot the rope, and I ran. I ran to the river, I 


»plunged, I bounded, I made such great haste that 


sometimes I stumbled over obstacles, and sometimes 
the balloon seemed to lift me from the ground ; but on, 
on I went, on to the river ! 

When I reached the edge of the water I took cour- 
age to stop and look up. They were both still gazing 
over the edge of the car, both with their eyes strained 
upon me. 

Then boldly and fearlessly I walked into the river. 
I walked until the water was up to my knees; until it 
reached my waist. I walked until the surface of the 
river lapped my shoulders. I was not afraid; I ama 
good swimmer. Irene now called down to me. It was 
plain she was becoming reckless ; she would know what 
I was going to do, no matter what effect her words 
might have upon the tiger. If she thought I was about 


to commit suicide, not daring to bear up under her com- 
ing fate, she would dissuade me. It would be like her, 
that dear Irene ! 

‘* What are you going to do?’’ she cried. And asI 
looked upward her eyes and those of the tiger were 
steadily fixed on me. 

‘* You must get on the outside of the car again,’’ I 
cried. ‘*‘ Do it quickly, without disturbing him. Then 
I will pull you down, down, a little at a time. When 
you are far enough down—and I will be the judge of 
that—I will give you the word; then you must jump. 
It will not hurt you, the water will break your fall, and 
I willsave you. Think of nothing else but your trust 
in me, and jump. The moment you leave the car I let 
go the rope ; then it will instantly be too far for him to 
jump. Quick! Be ready when! give the word.’’ And 
as I spoke I hauled steadily upon the rope. 

Irene looked at me for an instant and then she stood 
up in the car. I saw her put one foot upon the seat 
which surrounds it. Then quickly appeared the other 
foot upon the edge of the car. She raised both arms 
and joined her hands above her head ; she pushed her- 
self between the ropes, and leaped. It was all the work 
of a second. 

She came down beautifully, headforemost. It was a 
splendid dive. Relieved of her weight, the balloon 
gave a great jerk and I let go the rope. 

Irene went down into the water as cleanly and 
smoothly as if she had been a diving duck. She 
scarcely made a splash. She was a magnificent 
swimmer. ~ 

As my dear Irene disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water I maJe use of the rapid moments in which I 
could not expect to see her in glancing upward. The 
tiger was rising rapidly; his head was stretched out 
over the edge of the car ; I could see his wild and fright- 
ened eyes. He was afraid to jump. 

Then I turned to the water. The head of Irene had 
risen above it; she was striking out bravely for the 
shore. She did not need my help. She was a grand 
woman! In afew moments we stood beside each other 
on the shore. I would have thrown myself into her 
arms ; I would have embraced this dear one, now my 
own again, but she was so wet; I was so wet. We 
seized-each other by the hands. It is impossible to say 
whether she wept or not, her face was so wet. 
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Then by a sudden instinct we looked upward. The 
halloon was high above us, rising steadily. We could 
see thie head of the tiger projecting from the car—now 
such a little head— but I knew that he was gazing at me. 
Then we heard a sound which came down from above. 
It was the tiger’s roar, but it was such a little roar! I 
clasped more tightly the hand of my Irene; we did not 
speak, but gazed steadily upward at the balloon, which 
had reached a current of air which was carrying it across 
the country. The sun was now very hot; the gas was 
expanding ; the balloon was rising higher, and higher, 
and higher. 

We stood, holding each other’s hands, and gazing. 
At last there was but a little black spot in the sky ; then 
it faded and shivered, and it was gone. Side by side we 
moved away. We were very wet, but the sun was hot. 

Suddenly I spoke. I could not restrain my burning 
desire to look deep into the soul of Irene. I owed it to 
my love of her to know the extent of her love for ime. 
Those words which she called down from the car, which 
might have been her last words on earth, what were 
they? I asked her. 

‘* IT said,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that if you would pick u 
that rifle you threw out, and stand ready, I would ak 
open the safety-valve. I would then take up my rifle, 
and when the car came down we would both shoot him. 
But you shook your head and I said no more.”’ 

I did not answer, but in my heart I said : Oh, woman ! 
What art thou, and of what strange feelings art thou 
made! Thou hast the beauty of the flower and the 
intellect of the leaf. To let that awful black and yellow 
fiend descend to the earth! To call up to a cruel death 
and ask it to come downstairs and meet you on the 
lowest step! Skies! How can the mind of man con- 
ceive of it? 

And leaving the shores of the river we toiled home- 
ward over the dreary wastes. 


ht 
A Country Town’s Good Idea 


IVE years ago a ‘‘ Picture Club’”’ was organized 
in a New England town. Twelve members, 
six of each sex, were enrolled. Each member 
owned a camera or borrowed one. It was 
agreed that during the summer each would 

take as many photographs of various spots in the town 
or its vicinity as possible, and would try to induce others 
outside of the clib to take pictures. The photographs 
were to be of little-known nooks of beauty, familiar 
spots, or snap-shots of people. 

On October 1 all the photographs that had been taken 
were handed in to the club. A committee of five was 
then appointed to select the best, the names of the 
owners of the photographs not being disclosed to the 
committee. 

The best one hundred were selected, made into slides, 
and an evening selected when, in the Town Hall, the 
club would show the pictures on a screen. The admis- 
sion was fixed at twenty-five cents. When the evening 
came the hall was crowded. The familiar spots took 
on a new attractiveness; little-known spots of natural 
beauty, at the very threshold of the town, were re- 
vealed, and well-known citizens and neighbors were 
shown in amusing attitudes. 

The ‘‘ Picture Club Exhibition’? has now become 
‘* the event of the season”’ in the town. It has an ele- 
ment of fun as well as inspiration about it, and is so 
easy of carrying out that the idea should commend 
itself to other towns as a pleasant and profitable method 
of entertainment. 

The capacity of the hall is taxed, and as a supper is 
served after the performance, for which an extra twenty- 
five cents is charged—the edibles being contributed — 
the sum of money raised each year is always a handsome 
one. The money is given to some special town object. 





















































A SHORT LOG HOLLOWED OUT 


MADE FROM A STARCH BOX 
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THREE YOUNG SONG ROBINS 


A SPICE BOX MAY BE USED A WICKER-BASKET HOME 


How to Encourage the Birds to Come 


THE FIRST OF FIVE ARTICLES ABOUT BIRDS 


Author of * 





EAHE birds’ point of view differs scarcely at all 
from our own in the essentials of life. 
Protection from enemies, the preservation 
of the family, a sheltered home, congenial 
environment, abundant food and pure water 
—these natural rights the birds, like men, 
are ever seeking. 

As each spring day brings hosts of feath- 
ered travelers from the Tropics and the 
Southern States, where they have passed the winter, how 
can we induce some of them to pause on the journey long 
enough to investigate our garden attractions and happily 
to become our neighbors for the summer? Some birds 
there are—the wild ducks and hawks, for example —that 
no amount of coax- 
ing would induce to 
confide in man, the 
worst enemy or the 
best friend every crea- 
ture has. But many 
of the smaller birds, 
relying more on the 
safety and abundance 
of food near human 
settlements than on 
the more doubtful 
protection that deep, 
remote forests afford, 
need little persua- 
sion to remain. John 
Burroughs was not 
the only one to feel 
disappointed at the 
scarcity of birds 
about an Adirondack 
camp as compared 
with his own village 
home. 

If we realized how closely and how hopefully our gar- 
dens and orchards are scrutinized every spring, and on 
what details judgment upon them is passed by the sharp- 
eyed inspectors, we might easily, with a little fore- 
thought, arrange them to the taste of the home-seekers. 
Even in trolley-nettled suburbs and in very small door- 
yards it is possible to make some birds, at least, feel 
conscious of their welcome. Large estates can be con- 
verted into great natural aviaries at one-tenth the cost of 
a hothouse. Cost, did I say? Why, one pair of chick- 
adees in an orchard will destroy more canker-worms 
than the most expensive spraying machine. 




















BRACKET FOR A WATER-BASIN 
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When the Birds Begin to Nest 


T TAKES birds a surprisingly short time to resort where 
no gunning is allowed, and very quickly, too, they 
learn where to avoid the silent, deadly air-rifles and sling- 
shots of small boys ; where prownng cats are permitted to 
lurk in ambush, and red squirrels, field mice and snakes 
piay the rdle of villain in the tragedies of the nests. At the 
outset, every family must choose between a cat and the 
birds as pets : only heartbreaks result from the combination. 
When a young 
man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of 
love, mating is the 
birds’ one absorbing 
idea. Some of them, 
having taken partners 
for life in previous 
years, or having found 
mates on the journey 
northward, are ready 
to begin housekeep- 
ing as soon as they 
reach our home 
grounds. Others, 
though still in the 
agonies of jealousy or 
the bliss of wooing, 
do not long delay the 
serious work of life. 
Only the cedar wax- 
wing and goldfinch 
postpone nesting un- 
til midsummer, when 
their principal food supplies—choke-cherries and thistle 
seeds —are most abundant. But even in March, bluebirds 
are peering about for some hole in an old hollow tree or 
fence rail to shelter themselves from rude spring winds. 
Flocks of iridescent grackles, or crow blackbirds as they 
are also called, wheeze and creak their discussions over 
suitable sites in the tops of our tall evergreens. The 
robin’s clear, invigorating military call is heard again from 
the apple trees and lawn. Dusky little phoaebes timidly 
investigate the beams under our piazza roofs; swallows 
skim above our barns. 

A little later come Jenny Wren and Sir Christopher to 
dispute with the ubiquitous sparrow the right of posses- 
sion to every sheltered cranny : the shutters of our houses, 
overhanging eaves, bird boxes and tree hollows. With a 




















FROM A KEG AND FLOWER-POTS 


By Neltje Blanchan 


Bird Neighbors,” “ Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,” “ Nature's Garden,” ete. 


temper out of all proportion to its diminutive size, the 
house wren dashes at any intruder near the chosen home, 
chattering scoldings into his very ears until even the spar- 
row is glad to leave the place. ‘Then how quickly bubbles 
up the rollicking song of ecstatic joy from the tiny victor’s 
throat! In a free fight the bluebird, too, whose disposition 
is by no means so heavenly as his feathers, worsts the 
sparrow. Robins pay no more attention to the teasing 
impudence of that dingy little upstart than a St. Bernard 
does to the yelps of small curs. 


By 
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The Sparrow Cannot be Exterminated 


[ NDEED, a great deal of nonsense is talked about spar- 

rows driving away other birds. Like the downtrodden 
Italian and other poy say from the Old World, the spar- 
rows are prepared to live here where others would starve. 
They kill no birds. We are too wont to attribute the 
results of our own misdeeds or shortcomings—the bar- 
barities of millinery fashions, wanton slaughter mas- 
querading as sport, the lack of good bird laws and the 
enforcing of them where such exist —to these troublesome, 
noisy, quarrelsome little feathered gamins. Fitted to sur- 
vive after centuries of competitive struggle, they cannot 
be exterminated. As well try to eliminate that other 
triumphant European immigrant, the daisy, from our fields, 

Just as the introduction of the honey bee from Europe 
caused our native flowers and insects to undergo certain 
changes of structure and habit, so the introduction of the 
English sparrow means change, adaptation, to our native 
birds. In spite of the sparrows, there is already noticeable 
a large increase in the number of song birds wherever pro- 
tective laws, reénforced by Audubon Societies and public 
sentiment, have operated for even a few years. 

In our over-conventional gardens a hollow tree or one 
with so much as a partially decayed branch, such as the 
flicker, the sapsucker, the red-headed, the downy and 
the hairy woodpeckers, the bluebirds, martins, wrens, 
chickadees, titmice, nuthatches, the smaller owls, crested 
flycatchers, and some other birds love to nest in, are cut 
down; but what substitutes for these natural shelters do 
we provide? 

A short log sawed in two, the halves hollowed out in the 
centre and nailed together again, with an entrance to the 
cavity on one side of the log, is a pattern that any village 
carpenter or schoolboy can adapt to the tiny wren or the 
large woodpecker. Wooden starch boxes provided with 
sloping roofs and covered with bits of bark may be 
divided into two compartments with an entrance and 
perches at each end. 

Birds love privacy at the nesting season, however large 
may be their flocks at other times. The tenement tor 
twenty families is a modern city attainment for humans to 
which few birds aspire. Therefore do not make many- 
roomed houses or put more than one log-cabin, can, gourd 
or box in one tree. Lodgings for feathered housekeepers 
should be in readiness very early in the spring lest a hope- 
ful pair slip by unable to find a home. 


= 
Attractive Trees, Shrubs and Vines 


PROTECTION and home being assured, the food supply 

becomes a burning question by June, when in nae 
regulated bird homes there are little gaping, clamoring 
mouths thrust above the nest every few minutes through- 
out the long day. In planting our gardens and lawns, why 
not remember the needs of the birds if we really wish them 
about ? 

That birds love trees, large old ones and plenty of them, 
groves of mixed species rather than a single kind, under- 
brush, shrubbery and tangled vines to hide and hunt 
among, no one need be told ; but certain trees and bushes 
attract certain birds more than others. Some trees there 
are — the cottonwood, for example — which, from the bird’s 
standpoint, are useful merely as perches, but others furnish 
food, too, or favorite nesting sites; therefore, why not 
choose them? If the bird-lover’s dooryard is so small as 
to hold only one tree no other one will attract so many 
feathered visitors as the Russian mulberry. Robins, cat- 
birds, tanagers, grosbeaks, waxwings, orioles and thrushes 
are not by any means the only appreciative visitors with 
the poor sense to prefer the insipid, sweet fruit to the best 
berry God ever made. Scientific farmers are now system- 
atically planting mulberry trees, the shad bush and — 
berry as counter attractions to their strawberry beds, whose 
fruit ripens at the same time. Myriads of flies, ants, 
wasps and other insects that come to sip the syrup of over- 
ripe mulberries draw insectivorous birds as well as more 
dainty feasters. ; 

Probably the next best food tree for birds is the choke- 
cherry, whose racemes of small black fruit ripen from July 
to September. On its branches congregate large flocks of 
crested cedar waxwings, more properly called cherry birds, 
one thinks, when the distended gullets of these sociable 

ourmands are observed through the opera-glass. The 

ickers which seek the tree at dawn, the robins and the 
cuckoos leave few cherries for hungry migrants on 
their way southward in autumn. There is always a guid 
pro quo in Nature. Of course, the birds are not the 


recipients of purely disinterested favors. By dropping 
undigested seeds far and wide to plant new colonies they 
repay their hosts for all favors received. 

Tree and bush dogwoods, mountain ash, spruces, pines, 
juniper, hawthorn, viburnum, elder, black alder, wild 
plums, wild cherries, crabapples, currants, raspberries, 
wild grapes and gooseberries, burning-bush, f 
wild yam, buckthorn, sumach, holly, bittersweet, wild 
rose, wintergreen, partridge vine, hackberry, snowberry, 
Kinnikinic, aralia, honeysuckle bushes and twiners, mock 
orange, hop vine, huckleberries, Virginia creeper, clematis, 
barberries, shad bush—these are among the many wild 
and cultivated trees, shrubs and vines whose fruit attracts 
the birds. Some berries and seeds ripen early in summer, 
some in autumn, 
others hang on 
through the winter, 
lasting until the hun- 
gry migrants of the 
following spring 
eagerly bolt them. 

In the flower gar- 
den many seeds are 
pecked at, but the 
sunflowers, which 
give all the finch tribe 
a rich feast, are prime 
favorites. Flocks of 
dainty goldfinches, 
however, apparently 
prefer the blue corn- 
flowers or ragged 
sailors. That jeweled 
atom, the ruby- 
throated humming- 
bird, delights in 
cannas, gladioli, 
nasturtiums, salvias, 
phloxes, Columbines, fuchsias, trumpet flowers and honey- 
suckle. Bright flowers, especially red ones, charm him; and 
suspended as if by magic before them he sips their nectar, 
unabashed by our presence, close beside our very doors. 

Waste canary, hemp and sunflower seed, buckwheat, 
cracked oats and corn, crumbs, and the sweepings from the 
hay loft, mixed and scattered over the ground, make a 
delectable hash for feathered boarders with varied appe- 
tites. Food that can be put in dishes on piazza roofs, or 
on shelves in trees, for such soft-billed birds as robins, 
catbirds, mocking-birds, thrushes and orioles—the most 
delightful and tuneful of visitors—is made of equal parts 
of cornmeal, peameal and German moss, into which enough 
molasses ond melted suet or lard have been stirred to make 
a thick batter. If this mixture is fried for half an hour it 
can be packed away in jars and will keep for weeks. 


op 
The Most Interesting Spot on Your Grounds 

















DRINKING-PAN IN A TREE-STUMP 


[§ REGIONS where there are neither brooks nor lakes 
birds must sometimes fly many miles for a drink. 
More young birds die for lack of water than from any 
other cause. Not even a mulberry tree attracts so many 
feathered visitors as a 
bathtub, which also 
serves them as a 
drinking pan. 

But see to it that 
the pan is raised 
above the reach of 
cats; only on large 
estates where no cats 
are kept is it safe to 
sink the pan into a 
lawn. Birds cannot 
fly far with wet feath- 
ers. They must first 
dry and preen them. 
For this reason, as 
well as for the cool 
shade they afford, 
trees and shrubbery 
should partially 
screen the drinking 2 
water. Where a PROTECTED BY THE GABLE 
small stream cannot 
trickle into a fountain, 
fresh water poured in a pan daily, or even twice a day at 
midsummer, is very gy appreciated when many a 
rare, shy bird, its bill open and gasping from the heat, 
seeks refreshment. If the water be deep the birds will let 
it alone through fear of drowning when they stand on the 
brim, and tip forward, as they must, for a draught. A pan 
shallow enough for wading, or a deeper one supplied with 
stones for the drinkers to stand on safely, furnishes more 
interesting sights and pure fun toa household than an 
other object you can watch throughout a season. Chil- 
dren enjoy it naa wy Sixty-nine different species of birds, 
many rare warblers and migrants among them, came in 
one season to drink on a suburban lawn, although a tiny, 
aggressive, cock-sure wren felt that he alone owned that 
particular basin. 
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Three of Us in Five Languages 


= HERE were three of us: ‘‘ The Captain,”’ 

a ‘*The Doc’’ and ‘‘The Dominie.”” The 
first was a great six-foot-two Pittsburg 
giant, a clown by nature, a lawyer by 
profession, a rich man by chance, and a 
volunteer soldier by choice. Conva- 
lescent from wounds obtained in Cuba, 
he was traveling at large for his health. 
The second was a doctor from Boston 
—a good, gentle fellow, with a palpita- 
ting conscience, an overgrown practice and ingrowing 
ethics, for relief from all which he was traveling abroad. 
The third was a clergyman, fully ordained, from “New 
York, but neither of + ae facts must be charged against 
him. We met as strangers, in London, by mere chance, 
all three at one hotel, on one evening. We traveled 
together for three months and had some rare fun in five 
languages. 

It was this way: I had landed at Southampton, and 
had started up to London. On the way a man entered 
the same railway carriage, also en route to London—he 
having reached Southampton by an earlier boat. It 
was he who later proved to be ‘‘ The Doctor.’’ Every 
one knows that if, at home, you meet even your brother 
on the street you pass each other formally ; but if in a 
neighboring town you meet one who is even only your 
townsman you walk and talk with him; while if, ina 
foreign country, you meet one who is merely your fellow- 
countryman you fairly fall upon each other. In that 
half-hour’s ride we had exchanged enough facts regard- 
ing ourselves to have made complete biographies. 


a 
He Didn’t Know Where He Lived 


WHERE wouldI stay? At one of the hotels. And he? 
Well, he hadascheme. He was going toa private 
ioe of which a friend had given him the address. 
e had no idea where the street was, never having been 
in London ; in fact, he had not looked at the address — the 
friend had written it; but would I like to make a note 
of it and some day call on him? He handed me his 
notebook, and I copied into mine the characteristic, 
long, confused and unrememberable London address — 
‘*No. 1 A., some circle or other, Torrington Square, 
North End, Tottenham Court Road, London, South- 
West ’’— gave him back his book, and, at the station, 
parted from him. 

At ten o’clock that night, in the lobby of the Grand 
Hotel, I was on my feet to go upstairs to bed when 
down the corridor I saw this same man approaching — 
breathless, colorless and anxious. Rushing up, he 
seized me by the arm and cried excitedly, ‘* You still 
have it?’’ ‘* Have what?’’ The trouble was that when 
he left the depot he had hailed a cab, and, letting the 
driver read the address from his notebook, had been 
driven to the proper place. At the place he found the 
pension, and in the pension engaged aroom. He then 
had changed his suit, locked up his baggage in his 
room and started out to view the city, expecting to find 
his way back when the time came by referring to his 
notebook. Six hours later, when he wanted to return, 
he discovered, to his great dismay, that in his satchel 
was his money, and snug in the pocket of his other coat 
was his aulabook. Thus, at ten o’clock at night he 
found himself alone in a strange city, four thousand 
miles from home, without his money and without the 
faintest notion where he lived. He had spent two hours 
and a half in searching the hotels of half the city, till by 
rare chance he had at last found me at this one, who 
by still more rare chance had kept the address and so 
relieved the situation by returning him a copy. 


ae 
The Same Room, but in Another Hotel 


Ts episode attracted the attention of a _ third 
American, who was walking through the corridor, 
who was equally new to London, and equally alone. It 
was he who later proved to be ‘‘ The Captain.’”” He was 
pe pg the Metropole, and he also had come to London 
on t day. We discussed our plans and projects, 
and at last he sauntered off to go to bed. 

Fifteen minutes later he came down the corridor, this 
time embarrassed in his turn. He was in the custody of 
two detectives on the charge of having tried to enter, 
with a key that would not fit the lock, room number 
thirty-nine, that of a little Frenchman who, in crude dis- 
habille, was following them, clamorous and excited, 
talking and gesticulating wildly. They had brought 
him down to us at his request. We were the only men 
in all London who could. acquit him with proof of his 
innocence ; we could do this only by identifying him, 
and when it came to that point it occurred to us that we 
had not so much as even learned his name. 

** The Doctor’’ saw the seriousiess of the situation ; I 
thought I saw the humor of it ; ‘‘ The Captain ’’ saw these 
both. But the Frenchman being angry, and the two 
detectives being English, could see neither. The 
trouble, which ‘* The Captain’’ did not then know, but 
which ‘‘ The Doctor ” guessed, was this : The Grand and 
Metropole hotels, standing as they do on opposite sides 
of the same street, their entrances facing each other and 
their appearances being identical within as well as with- 
out, have often caused bewilderment to strangers. 
Early in the evening ‘‘ The Captain’’ had gone out to 
take a walk, and at the end of it came back, as he sup- 
posed, to the hotel from which he started out, but, as it 
really happened, to the one on the opposite side of the 
street instead. The situation was becoming grave 
indeed when ‘‘ The Doctor,”’ in his quiet way, ventured 
to suggest that they examine the key of the Seraier (?). 
It was stamped ‘‘ The Metropole, Room No. 3y.”’ 





By “The Dominie”’ 


Author of “The College Scrapes We Got Into,” etc. 


Wherever We Went, it was American 


ERE then, in proportion as misery loves company, 
were the elements of a true triple alliance. Who 
were we and where were we going? We asked and 
answered one another both these questions for the two 
weeks that we spent in London. s far as preferences, 
dates, itineraries, etc., were concerned, none of us had 
any. There was just one word that was the shibboleth 
of all, and that was ‘‘change.’’ We decided we would 
find this best in Scotland, so for Edinburgh we started. 
But alas! What change for‘‘ The Dominie”’ in a city 
where the Free Church College on one hill glowers at 
St. Giles upon another, whose proudest boast it is that 
every family has its member in *‘ the cloth,’’ and where 
a forty-minute sermon has been preached each after- 
noon of every day of every week for the past two hun- 
dred and twenty years ; for ‘‘ The Doc,’’ in sight of the 
University mill which has made half the surgeons of the 
United Kingdom, and to which, as toa Mecca, multitudes 
each year came up with eyes and arms to cut out and be 
amputated ; or for ‘‘ The Captain,”’ in sight of the Castle 
on the hill which sends its foggy spirit out to cengeal in 
the very toys and tartans in the shop windows ? 

Besides all these things in the city, which were just the 
things we did not want to see, the country is the most 
American of any land beyond the sea. We made a visit 
to Loch Katrine and expected to be rowed in boats by 
stalwart Roderick Dhus, but what we really found was a 
small steamboat built in Rhode Island and manned by 
Yankee sailors. The tools and implements that we 
watched the farmers harvesting their grain with were all 
American in manufacture. 

But the climax of all this Americanism came on the 
last morning of our stay in Edinburgh, when we went to 
the Castle at the proper hour to see the famous Black 
Watch drill. When the soldiers lined up on the east 
side of the Plaza there were just three hundred Scots, 
while on the west side stood full six hundred American 
tourists to watch them. Instead of dirks and halberds, 
which we went to see, we noticed rifles made in 
Springfield. We watched them drill with tactics 
adopted from West Point, and when we looked for bag- 
pipes, and listened to be assured that ‘‘ The Campbells 
are Coming,’’ a brass band wearing uniforms cut in New 
York, and playing on instruments bought in Chicago, 
struck up one of Sousa’s latest marches. 


oe 
The Cherries that Got Me into Trouble 


T SIGHT and sound of all of this we fled. We had 

merely made the ofttimes-made discovery that to 

get a whiff of really foreign atmosphere one has to cross 

the Channel and search for it on the Continent. So, still 
in search of this, we went to Germany. 

Here it was my turn to get into trouble. One word 
an American meets and hears in Germany at every 
turn —‘‘ Verboten.’’ Verboten means forbidden; but 
before he had been told he had decided that it was a 
common byword of the people, or more likely still a 
favorite form of profanity seed by the police. The other 
thing that strikes the stranger is the ‘‘ exclusiveness of 
possession’’; somebody owns everything. Every tree 
and every blade of grass, every pile of sand and every 
bunch of sticks has its owner and its watchful guardian. 

Now the best way to discover both these facts is to 
ride a bicycle. ‘‘ Verbotens’’ appear printed large at 
every turn until one would mistake them for an adver- 
tisement for some kind of soap. Along each side of 
many of the roads there is a strip of land which, being 
always owned by some one, is utilized by that same one 
for the planting of fruit trees ; chief among these kinds 
of fruit there are the big, rich, luscious cherries. But 
do you espy these cherries, stop your wheel and climb 
for them ? Well, so did I. 

I had climbed to a comfortable limb and was eating 
with rare satisfaction when suddenly appeared the 
owner, rushing down the hill toward me, breathless and 
astonished at the unheard-of audacity. I protested that 
I meant no harm; he 7 stared at me. I offered to 
pay for what I had eaten ; but how many had I eaten? 

offered to compromise by paying for the whole tree, 
but he grew vexed, and it was evident that it was more 
in sorrow than in anger that he spoke. I had defied a 
Verboten, so it was not a matter for him, but for the 

olice. I set out with him, but did not have to travel 
ar to meet one and to have myself turned over to a 
magistrate. With great solemnity I was asked ques- 
tions enough to compile a whole. biography. I was 
detained in that wee town for four hours, had to visit 
six officials, sign eleven papers, affix twelve revenue 
stamps, and all for the sake of a fine which, computed 
in terms of pfennigs, amounted to less than seven cents. 


oe 
A Case of Mistaken Identity in Russia 


FROM Germany we passed into Russia. From Moscow 
‘* The Captain’’ set out one day on a journey by 
himself into a little country town. The object of his 
visit was to see a rare collection of old firearms ina 
native Russian prison. The little town was fearfully and 
wonderfully Russian, there being only one man, the 
agent of the railway depot, who could speak a word of 
English. When ‘‘ The Captain”’ left the train and went 
to take a cab the drivers all betook themselves as far as 
ossible, and all refused to drive him. Stunned at this 
e passed up the street on foot when, stopping in a little 
barber-shop, he threw the barber into om a panic that 
at sight of him he stared and dropped his tools and fled. 
He passed still farther through the town, and was still 
more surprised to find that men, women and children 


meeting him stepped to one side and stared at him, or 
crossed the street and hid themselves in houses as 
though having seen a ghost. At last he reached a small 
hotel and tried to register for dinner. The proprietor 
stared at him for a moment, then rushed into the street 
and called in all his neighbors. For half an hour they 
stared at him, and talked to him, and tried to question 
him and make him answer them in Russian. The fact 
that he could not, or would not, do so puzzled some 
and made others angry. At last they started to conduct 
him in procession down the street. 

The trouble was that some two years before a man 
who must have been his double in appearance had been 
taken from that town, sent an exile for life to Siberia, 
and later was reported dead. The fact that ‘‘ The 
Captain ’’ could not speak Russian was to them a sign 
that the man had lost his memory through suffering. 
If this were not true then the fact that he was white, to 
the point of paleness, made them take him for a ghost. 
Thus he had been mistaken by some for the man him- 
self, and by others for his ghost. The whole town was 
excited and the population all assembled in procession, 
when at this most critical moment the English-speaking 
agent of the railway company came upon the scene, and 
‘* The Captain’’ for the first time learned the situation. 
In just the nick of time their project had been thwarted, 
for he found that they were on their way conducting him 
to meet the widow of the late deceased. 


on 
“The Captain’? Buys a Comb in Spain 


Te trip to Spain was at ‘‘ The Captain’s’’ suggestion. 
He was curious, he said, to see the enemy, with 
whom he had been fighting in Cuba, at home in Spain. 
At least that was his pretext ; but ‘‘The Doctor ’’ always 
claimed that his real motive was to show us how well he 
talked Spanish. 

In Madrid, to be sure, we found few people enough 
who could speak English ; nevertheless, even here the 
shopkeepers have learned that it pays to have at least 
one clerk who can speak English, even though they 
have to pay such wages as would compensate a 
University professor. ‘‘ The Captain’’ was proud of 
his Spanish, and still prouder of the few occasions 
which had been presented on which he could display it 
to us; but he had also one other weakness: that was 

ride of his beard. But alas for him in both particulars, 
just in proportion as pride goes before a fall. 

One day we all entered a little shop and he began to 
speak in Spanish to the girl who was behind the counter. 
She failed to understand, and so he tried again. Once and 
again he tried and tried, and summoned up his whole 
vocabulary. We looked on in admiration, but the girl 
was in sore despair. At last in his attempt to make his 
meaning plain by illustration he drew from his pocket- 
case a card, and with it stroked his chin. The girl fell 
into fits of laughter, for upon the card she saw the English 
of the letters, and in just as perfect English as ‘* The 
Captain’s’’ Spanish had been imperfect, she turned and 
said, ‘‘ Oh! what you want is a fine-tooth comb.” 


am 
My Experience with a French Waiter 


N FRANCE still other fun and other troubles were await- 
ing us. It so happened that at this time France was 
full of counterfeiters ; consequently Paris overflowed 
with counterfeit money. It also happened that there 
were more Americans in Paris then than during 
any previous year. Unscrupulous proprietors took 
advantage of this and passed handfuls of this money 
on these strangers. We had been warned, and there- 
fore suffered littlhe—that is, after one experience in 
which ‘‘ The Dominie’’ happened to be the victim. 

I had eaten my dinner one evening alone at a little 
café in the Rue St. Roche. When I came to pay for it I 
gave the waiter a small gold twenty-franc coin which in 
English would be a four-dollar gold piece. In exchange 
he gave back, with some pennies and sous, three five- 
franc pieces, which in our money would be three silver 
dollars. Walking down the street, I stopped before a 
little news-stand kept by what looked like a good, hon- 
est old Frenchman, and in payment for a paper handed 
him one of my three five-franc pieces. He looked it over 
and remarked regretfully in French, ‘‘ This is not good.”’ 

I paid him for the paper out of something else, and 
started back to find my waiter. I explained to him 
that this was a counterfeit and asked him for another 
coin, at which he simply shrugged his shoulders and 
walked off. Then I sent him tor the proprietor, and 
out came a sulky, surly little scamp who could talk 
English. I explained to him the difficulty, and upon 
the ground, not of the small amount, but of the principle 
involved, asked for another coin. He merely grew inso- 
lent in his turn and said, ‘‘ Well, what are you going to 
do about it? When Americans come over here they 
must take what they get.’’ By this time the wild West 
within me was at fever heat. 

I still thought, however, to come off with some faint 
show of dignity. All this time he was trying to bow me 
out of the place because there were twenty people sit- 
ting in the room in sight, and he did not want them to 
know what was the subject of the controversy. In my 
righteous wrath I strode past him into the middle of the 
room, and speaking English to the company, and hold- 
ing up the coin, said, ‘* I hope that you all see this, and 
that some of you will understand,” then tossed the coin 
across the room to rattle in its fall among plates and 
dishes, and walked out feeling very well indeed. Fifty 
yards down the street I put my hand into my pocket, 
when, what was my chagrin to discover that I had 
thrown away the wrong coin—a good one! 
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PART TWO 


G@ILLY! TILLY!” 
Miss Matilda 
Carter, primly 
holding her 
broad skirts 
up at each 
side, showing 
innumerable 
stiff petticoats, and brown 
prunella gaiters, waited 
with dignified impatience. 
‘* What a Tilly Slowboy 
she is! Oh——’”’ Tilly 
appeared and Miss Matilda 
quieted at once into her 
accustomed good humor. 
‘* Tilly, run tell Miss Tom 
— Stop,Tilly; have you 
got the quinine, and the 
Canton shawl, and_= Miss 
Tom’s slippers? See if 
Miss Baby is ready, and 
tell Colonel Tom — oh, 
here you are!’’ as Colonel 
Tom himself came on to 
the veranda. 

The sun was just well 
risen, and the lawn at 
Exeter was still thick with 
dew. In a meadow not 
far away young lambs 
were bleating. Now and 
then across the pale sun- 
light there floated the slow 
shadow of crows as they 
disappeared cawing into 
the cool pine woods. On 
the gravel one of Colonel 
Tom’s hunting hounds 
stood with neck out- 
stretched sniffing the air. 
Uncle Jimmie was clipping 
dead leaves and twigs 
from the_ rose-bushes, 
while Timberly and 
several smaller darkies 
gathered handfuls of roses 
for the house, which they 
heaped on toa large Japan 
tray. Up the slight slope 
from the barn Uncle Billy 

very gorgeous in his 
best green suit, laid back 
at collar and cuffs with 
white—made much of 
holding in the four Exeter 
coach horses as they 
nodded their heads and 
planted. their feet proudly, 
and pulled the roomy, big 
carriage up the hill. Back 
of him followed another 
of the Exeter carriages, 
driven by his son Jeff. 


¢ 
ep 


The bustle and interest 
began. Uncle Ned and 
Mammy directed the 
house servants where to 
put the boxes and baskets; 
Tilly made innumerable 
trips up and down the 
steps to deposit shawls, 
bundles, waterproofs and 
reticules. 

‘* Mammy,” said Colo- 
nel Tom, as he finished 
helping Miss Matilda into 
a long linen duster, ‘‘ go 
tell Miss Tom and Miss 
Nancy that Miss Matilda 


is ready.”’ 

But at this moment the WU 
two girls came on to the 
veranda. They were enveloped in linen dusters. The 
pink roses at the sides of their chip bonnets glowed 
subduedly through heavy brown veils looped across the 
bonnet brims and falling loose again. 

There were roses undimmed enough inside the bonnet 
brims, however, for this day was the beginning of many 
pleasures. At the end of it was Richmond, afterward 
Charlottesville—and the dear Albemarle people and 
Commencement —and then the White. 








ep 
Colonel Tom gave Miss Matilda his arm, led her down 
the steps, kissed her and handed her into the carriage. 
Baby Betty clung to him a moment and then clambered in 
alongside. Colonel Tom kissed Nancy and helped her 


. into the carriage, then took Miss Tom in his arms. 


sé 


3e a good Missy,’’ he said, loosening her hands from 
his neck and kissing each of them; ‘‘ and don’t go break- 
ing too many of the boys’ hearts.”’ 

Mammy tucked Miss Tom’s skirts in and put the lap- 
robe straight. She was chuckling comfortably to herself. 
‘* Um—umph —jes lek de ole cat done brek all de jugs in 
de dairy, an’ look jes as easy wen we fin’ huh, lek she ain’ 
done nuthin’ —umph—umph !”’ 


DAYS 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. L. TAYLOR 


‘‘SHE WENT TO THE LOW RAILING AND LET DOWN THE FILMY SCARF FROM ABOUT HER NECK. 
NELSON CAUGHT THE END OF IT AND PRESSED IT TO His LIPS”’ 


Uncle Ned pompously handed in a reticule which had 
been forgotten. The little darkies in the road, seeing Uncle 
silly gather up the lines, raced off to the great gate. Tilly 
with Kitty, Nancy’s maid, and little Breck, who was to go 
along to open gates, climbed into fhe second carriage 
among the baskets and wraps. 

There was a moment’s pause, then a splashing of gravel, 
good-byes called out, handkerchiefs waved, then—on 
down under the lindens and through the wide gates —the 
little darkies calling in high key: ‘* Goo’-by, Miss Tawm ! 
Goo’-by, Miss ’Tildy! Goo’-by, Miss Nancy! Goo’-by, 
Miss Baby! Goo’-by, Miss Tawm! Goo’-by, Miss 


” 


Tawm! Goo’-by, Miss Tawm !’’—— 
op 


A moment later a curve in the road hid the gate from 
view, the voices of the childish good-byes gradually died 
down, the horses’ hoofs thudded softer as the road became 
more sandy, and the two carriages entered the pine- 
carpeted stillness of deep green woods. The night’s cob- 
webs still hung across the road from tree to tree. A young 
rabbit ran ahead of the horses a bit in the road, then into 
the undergrowth of ground cedar; a sudden whirr and 
flutter of wings answered the call of a ‘‘ bob-white”’ far in 
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the woods. The horses 
slowed a little on the 
heavier soil ; there was the 
sway and soft creak of 
the harness leather. Miss 
Matilda leaned over and 
set Baby Betty’s bonnet 
straight, and Nancy, slip- 
ping one slim hand inside 
iss Tom’s green-gloved 
one, gave it an impulsive, 
sympathetic squeeze. 


ep 


The day wore on, the 
deep shadows of the pine 
woods gave place now and 
then to a warmer, mel- 
lower light falling through 
beeches and maples. 
Where the road led into 
the open the broad fields 
quivered with the heat; the 
intense green of youn 
tobacco plants stretche 
far and wide, blending 
here and there with the 
paler hue of early corn. 

he negroes were sing- 
ing at the field-work, and 
down where the river 
wound there were ship- 
ping boats at the wharf, 
and in the marshlands 
several white sails. Now 
and then in the road the 
horses were turned aside 
to let pass an ox cart. 
Miss Matilda and Nancy 
both occupied much of the 
time reading, and Baby 
Betty was crocheting on a 
rather grimy cotton mat. 
Miss Tom was dreamin 
idly, now watching a haw 
or a buzzard as it soared 
in the blue, now the low 
lines of some marshland 
or the long blue shadows 
of approaching woods. 


on 


In the second carriage 
Tilly and Kitty had settled 
into a discussion. Breck 
rolled his eyes and lis- 
tened. Jeff drew in the 
reins now and then to bet- 
ter catch the words. 

‘* Ya-awl -sho'ly is up- 
pity bout yo’ Miss Tawm,”’ 
Kitty said, — a little 
with her strong, flattened 
nostrils. ‘‘ Jes ’cause ya- 
awl b’long to Marse Tawm 
Peyton look lek nobuddy 
ain’ got no folks! Ef de 
Rando’fs ain’ jes as good 
as de Peytons, ef we all 
ain’ got jes as fine ca’ages 
an’ ——”’ 

‘* Lor’, chile !’’ Jeff in- 
terrupted, ‘‘ef de Rando’fs 
warn fine, you reckon 
Marse Robert, gwina look 
lek he do at yo’ Miss 
Nancy? Ain’ I done see 
’im wen dey dancin’ de 
fudginny! Marse Robert 
ain’ no mo’n a chile, but, 
um —umph !”’ Jeff chuck- 
led and slapped the reins, 


then drew them back sud- 








denly. ‘‘ Git out o’ dar, 
Breck, an’ open dat gate 
right quick.” 

When Breck was again seated Kitty said impressively : 
‘* T ain’ say as Miss Nancy ain’ mebby lek Marse Robert 
right smawt, but I is sayin’ I’s pow’ful glad my young 
Mistiss ain’ a-lovin’ no Yankee; yas, Lis!” | ( 

‘* Who done tole you dat ar trash ?’’ Tilly said, firing up. 

‘* My lawdy, lek es if I ain’ done see um. Miss Nancy’s 
paw wooden’ no mo’ let ’er be kyarn on wid a Yankee ——”’ 


on 


‘* Gwuffum hyur, chile!’’ Jeff turned about, ‘‘ ya-awl 
ain’ got no sense, noway. Tilly, honey, y’ hyur dem bu’ds 
a-singin’? What I done tole you? ‘ My love is lek de tuttle 
dove.’’’ He hummed a line of song and rolled his eyes at 
Tilly. ‘‘ Honey, ya-awl ain’ reckonize love wen ’e done 
flap ’ee wings in ya-awl’s face! Marse Lowell ain’ no suk- 
kemstance tuh Marse Co’tney. De laws! Is ya-awl see 
Marse Co’tney standin’ in de do’ a-lookin’ at Miss Tawm ? 
Is ya-awl see ’im lek [ done see ’im a-settin’ by de fiah 
a-studyin’ an’ a-twis’in’ dat lil bitty piece o’ hyar as hangs 
dar by his forrad? An’ wen I han’ ’im ’ee pipe ’e jump 
—de laws!—an ’e say: ‘Jeff, you goggle-eye tukky- 
buzzud, wot you mean a-sneakin’ roun’ lek you got cotton 
on yo’ feet?’ Tilly, honey, I ain’ nevva wo’ no cotton on 
muh feet, is I?’’ 


9 
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This was all very fragmentary, but it settled the un- 
pleasantness. Tilly clung to it as fact, and Jeff sang 
snatches of quavering song, turning now and then a 
meaning glance on Tilly, until the first carriage stopped 
in the noon heat in a cleared woodland. The horses 
were unharnessed. Tilly and Kitty got out baskets and 
boxes, and spread a snow-white cloth on the soft green, 
and Breck, ordered about by Uncle web staggered with 
delighted importance under the heavily filled baskets. 
Miss Matilda set out the chicken and cookies and sand- 
wiches, and Jeff went off in search of the spring. 

‘* Tom, dear,’’ said Nancy as the two girls sat under 
a near-by tree until luncheon was served, ** do you think 
Courtney Nelson is in Richmond now? Shall we see 
him, do you think, at the Carters’ ?’’ 

‘** How should I know?’’ Miss Tom leaned over and 
examined carefully a commonplace leaf of wintergreen. 

** I’ve been thinking I wish he would be. I wish you 
would smile upon him a little, bend your brows, dear, 
with graciousness ——”’ 

** Nancy, you’re reading too many novels,’’ Miss Tom 
said sharply. ‘‘ You're getting to talk just as people in 
novels do.”’ 

** Oh, am I?”’ said Nancy with delight. 

Then Baby Betty called them to luncheon. 


> 


After luncheon, after Baby Betty had had a nap with 
her head in Miss Tom's lap, the horses, freshened by 
the long rest, were again put to the poles and the journey 
resumed. The sun at last set ; the coolness of the even- 
ing crept up gratefully from the lowland ; the half moon, 
long ago up, brightened ; out of the river-marshes crept 
white mists, and, musically, through them came the rich 
cachunk—honk—cachunk—honk, and above it the 
shrill whistle of young frogs. The evening was still, 
save for the innumerable night sounds weaving of them- 
selves a thicker stillness, and the steady, slow plod of 
the horses’ hoofs. How low and warm the few great 
stars looked! Nancy dozed far back in the big carriage, 
and alongside of her Miss Matilda, with forgotten prim- 
ness, was napping, and Baby Betty, with her head in 
Miss Tom’s lap, was very sound asleep. One of Miss 
Tom’s firm, white hands lay half hidden in the child’s 
hair, lifting now and then the matted curls. With wide, 
thoughtful eyes the girl watched the mists as they drifted 
and a in the moonlight. 

** We’s nigh on to Richmon’, Miss ’Tildy!’’ Uncle 
Billy drawled from his high seat; but Miss Matilda 
slept on. 

few moments later Miss Tom detected the sound of 
horses’ hoofs and liglit laughter —a riding party probably 
from Richmond. Uncle Billy slowed up. Miss Tom 
saw a young fellow on horseback ride forward and open 
a gate just ahead of them. There was something famil- 
iar in the slim lines of the figure. She leaned forward a 
little. The horseback riders—some eighteen or twenty 
—herded through the gate held open for them, Uncle 
Billy holding aside to let them pass. One girl, splen- 
didly mounted, waited to join the young fellow by the 
gate. Then a voice, which made Miss Tom start, said: 
‘* That looks to me like the Tuckahoe carriage.’”’ Then, 
to Uncle Billy: ‘‘ Is that the Tuckahoe carriage ?”’ 

** Nah, suh! It ain’,’’ said Uncle Billy, ungracious at 
being detained ; then to himself: ‘‘ ’Pears lek ya-awls 
de Tuck-yo’-time folks !’’ 

** Why Tuckahoe, Mr. Nelson?’’ Miss Tom heard a 
wondertully beautiful voice say as the two saddle-horses 
wheeled a moment close by the carriage. ‘‘ It is Exeter, 
I understand, that holds the heart’s desire. I hear she is 
so very beautiful, now. I’ve heard, too, of her pride, and 
the wager that has been laid against it.”’ 

Miss Tom caught nothing further. Her cheeks grew 
suddenly hot. Miss Matilda awakened, uncomfortably 
conscious of the crookedness of her bonnet, and, laying 
one hand on Nancy’s limp ones, advised, in a perfectly 
wide-awake way, against sleeping while driving. 

A little later the two carriages were rolling into the 
streets of Richmond. The porches and lawns of the old- 
fashioned houses were gay with the laughter and chatter 
of the Richmond belles and beaus, with the languid 
waving of fans, the glamour of white or soft-colored 
fabrics where the moonlight fell blending and subduing. 
Here and there from indoors a mellow candlelight came 
through the open windows, and the notes of a piano idly 
play , or a bit of warm, quivering song. 

t the home of the Carters, where they weré to spend 
the night, cheer and welcome awaited the travelers. 
Old General Carter, who still affected knee-breeches and 
queue, assisted Miss Matilda down the carriage steps 
with imposing courtliness, while his son, ‘‘ Fighting 
Bob Carter,’’ so called for brave service in the Mexican 
War, carried sleepy Baby Betty into the house, and Mrs. 
Carter and the two Carter girls gave enthusiastic wel- 
comes. Two days later the Exeter party, augmented 
by the Carter household in two more carriages, started 
with the early dawn on their way to Charlottesville. 
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There were awaiting them at Charlottesville the usual 
puree. _ Nestled in one of the fairest counties of the 

ld Dominion the University of Virginia, with its stately 
associations, its dignified architecture, its rows upon 
rows of white columns, its covered arcades, pursued in 
those days in old Virignia, as it does still, a quiet, stu- 
dious life for most of the University year. But with the 
early Virginia spring, when the Blue Ridge began to 
purple with the swelling of bud and branch, when every- 
where in the surrounding woodland was the whispered, 
and then outspoken, prophecy of the luxuriant early 
a summer, there grew gradually then, as now, the 
restlessness which climaxes in the full gayeties of the 
University finals. 

The students, grown impatient under the long antici- 
pation, and no longer fettered by rigorous examinations, 
were free to dispense the hospitality of the University. 
Virginians and Southerners they were ; and the hospi- 
tality was Virginian and Southern, too. What a gay 
scene it made! The weather was warm and perfect, 
tempered, as it is in that section of Albemarle, by the 
closeness of the mountains. The long lines of A Meee 
college buildings edging the big quadrangle were full of 
life ; everywhere in and out of the brick-paved arcades, 
on to which the rooms of the students open, young fel- 
lows came and went with their mothers and sisters, and 


cousins and aunts. Here and there dignified old ladies 
walked about the college grounds on the arms of their 
grandsons. In the grateful shade of the covered walk- 
ways was the sound of laughter and merriment. 

Even the more stately two-story houses of the pro- 
fessors, breaking at intervals the long rows of one-story 
student-buildings, seemed overflowing with the gay life. 
On the green terraces of the quadrangle daintily gowned 
figures came and went, and stood about in picturesque 
groups. Here and there through the open doors of the 
students’ rooms bursts of leusieer broke now and then 
over the general hum; or the tinkle of a guitar or a 
snatch of youthful song was heard. Everywhere through- 
out the University grounds the same shifting gayety — 
in and out the shady walks, by the old serpentine wall 
and shaded alleys—everywhere the same charm. There 
were gay gatherings in the students’ rooms, and more 
formal affairs given by the different college societies ; 
there were dinings at the professors’ houses ; there were 
alumni gatherings ; there were serenades in the warm 
moonlit evenings ; and everywhere among the students 
a charming Southern rivalry for favors at the girls’ 
hands. There were drives about the surrounding coun- 
try, where every one was keeping open house ; there 
were dances and horseback parties and pleasures too 
many toname. Then there was Commencement Day 
itself, too, with its full program—its formal service, its 
addresses and honors, in the big hall back of the waresy 
—its long file of students, proud and conscious, with 
their sheepskins and assumed indifference, craning a 
little from the stage now and then to find in the sea of 
lovely faces and gay bonnets, and rustling gowns and 
fluttering fans, some one particular pair of eyes, some 
one face lovely above all others. 
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** T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Mrs. Nelson, Courtney 
Nelson’s aunt, whom the Exeter people were visiting for 
a few days, ‘‘ what can have become of Courtney. I 
thought he’d certainly come for the Alumni dinner.”’ 

** My dear,’’ said Professor Nelson from the head of 
the table, ‘‘ Court most probably thinks the dinner can’t 
get on without him. I predict we’ll see him soon. At 

is age men have quite disproportionate ideas of their 
own importance. I did myself until | met you, my dear. 
There’s just one thing on earth to make a fellow humble 
—put him with the girls.”’ 

‘*It doesn’t always, though,’’ said Miss Tom; “‘ if 
they’re arrogant and proud to begin with it sometimes 
makes them quite worse.’’ 

Professor Nelson looked over his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles; Miss Matilda raised her head and looked dis- 
approvingly under hers. Miss Matilda had a keen dis- 
like for epigram or wisdom or philosophy coming from 
young a Before any one answered there was the 
tramp otf booted feet across the bare hall; then the 
dining-room door opened. 

‘** Didn’t I say so?” said Professor Nelson, scraping 
his chair back from the table and, with gruff cordiality, 

reeting the tall, slight fellow who, blinded a little by the 
amplight, stood in the doorway. ‘‘ Who’ve you got 
with you—eh?—just in time for supper—why, there’s 
Aylet—howdy, Aylet, and Miss Ratcliffe !”? taking the 
hand of a tall girl in a dusty riding-habit who followed 
Nelson. ‘‘ Why, my dear, how very good of you!”’ 

‘* IT told Mr. Nelson at first that I would not, then the 
temptation was too strong. We've been riding very 
fast, and are dreadfully dusty.’? There was an unusual 
silvery quality in her voice which Miss Tom at once 
recognized. A moment later Miss Ratcliffe had taken 
Miss Tom’s hand in hers. 

‘* T’ve heard so much of you lately ; I know so many 
people whom rs know, and Mr. Nelson has spoken to 
me so much of Exeter and of you——”’ : 

Then she turned to Nancy, whom Aylet was greeting. 
Courtney Nelson came forward and greeted Miss Tom 
gravely. 

‘* Had we known we should find you here,’’ he said, 
looking into her eyes frankly, ‘‘ we’d have ridden far 
faster ; been even dustier than we are.”’ 
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‘* Tom, dear,”’ said Nancy that night, shaking down 
her curls, ‘‘ I think Miss Ratcliffe is the most beautiful 
person I ever saw, except, of course, oh a 

No one was listening to her. Miss Tom had gone on to 
the little veranda in front of their room. It was flooded 
with moonlight broken here and there by tree shadows. 
There was now and then, from the distance, still the 
sound of laughter and talking; in a near-by maple a 
mocking-bird sang fitfully. From across the lowe came 
the mellow sound of guitars and the rich notes of men’s 
voices. Miss Tom stood with one arm up, and around 
one of the cool, white pillars; her other hand held lightly 
a white scarf about her neck. Three or four men with 
guitars sauntered across the grass not noticing her, 
paused a moment, exchanged good-nights and separated. 
The tallest of them came on across the lawn until he 
stood below the veranda. Here he paused, looked up 
and took his hat in his hand. 

‘** Good-night,”’ he said gently. ‘‘ Good dreams and 
angels guard you!”’ 

The girl made no movement. He stood a moment 
waiting. 

‘* T must go back to Richmond in the morning,’’ he 
said inthe sametone. ‘‘ May I have no greeting at all?”’ 

With a swift grace she went to the low railing, leaned 
over slightly and let down the filmy scarf from about 
her neck. Nelson caught the end of it and pressed it 
once, twice to his lips. Then it floated free of his hand, 
and so up again through the moonlight. 

av dear,”’ called Nancy, ‘* you certainly will take 
cold.” 

The girl turned. In the window to the right of the 
veranda Miss Ratcliffe was drawing the shutters to. 

** Good-night, my dear,”’ she said in her silvery voice. 

At last the journey to White Sulphur was begun, but it 
was two weeks more before the Springs were reached, 
for in those days journeying in tue South invariably 
meant visiting as well, and there were many homes on 
the road where the Exeter peopie must stop for a few 
days at least; for while the Tidewater families usually 
went inland to the mountains, to escape the unhealthful 
shore climate, the Piedmont people kept open house 
throughout the summer. 





What a gay scene it was, when, toward the end of the 
afternoon, the two Exeter carriages rolled through the 
gateway and up the broad avenue of one of those hos- 
—— homes! A bevy of little negroes tearing to the 

ouse to announce gleefully the arrival of visitors, who 
had already been seen by Mammy or the mistress herself 
from the upper windows ; the stir in the house ; and by 
the time the carriage reached the veranda the master and 
mistress of the plantation waiting with hearty welcomes ; 
the servants coming and going delightedly ; the grateful 
coolness of the polished halls and tall-ceiled rooms with 
their great bunches of sweet-smelling tea-roses and odor 
of mignonette ; the silver trays of refreshment appearing 
seemingly like Aladdin’s treasures with the mere rub of 
a lamp ; then the girls, their bonnets about their necks 
from too enthusiastic greetings, and their arms about 
each others’ waists, tripping off upstairs to their rooms, 
perching about on the stiff chairs or tall beds to chatter 
and laugh, and discuss all the news of Commencement. 

Miss Matilda and the older people sat below- more 
sedate, exchanging with harmless gossip the latest news 
of relatives and friends of the Tidewater and Piedmont. 
Had Miss Matilda seen Cousin Betty Randolph? ‘ Yes, 
often of late.’’ Was her daughter Polly really engaged 
to Preston Bolling? ‘‘ It was said so, although it was 
said, too, that Polly had met young Delorme in 
Alabama during the winter—and ——’’ ** Oh, really!” 
‘* Yes—it was thought so!’’ And Cousin Tom 
Pendleton’s boy, Dan, who had been so ill? ‘‘ Much 
better. They do say he was only broken up about 
Belle ; you know he’s been in love with her since he was 
in dresses, but you know his father’s feeling, the old 
quarrel has never healed.’’ ‘‘ My dear Cousin Matilda, 
I predict it never will! Those things—especially with 
the Pendleton temperament ” ** Yes, we all know 
what that is! Now, there is saintly Cousin Clara——”’ 
‘* Oh, how is dear Cousin Clara? Now, if ever there 
was an angel! And all of her boys ”» ** Splendid 
fellows! More like the men of my day, my dear! They 
do say that Cabell, the youngest ** and so on da capo. 

What delightful things they were, these visits! And 
when the news of the guests’ arrival had spread there 
were all the relatives from near by driving over to see 
them, and impromptu dinners and suppers, and picnics, 
and rides and drives, and dances—the pleasures, like 
the Virginia welcome that surrounded them, the more 
hearty and delightful for being so spontaneous. 
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It was on an evening of early July that the long lines 
of stables and outbuildings of the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur came into view as the Exeter horses, anxious 
for their suppers, trotted along the old road. The 
Greenbrier mountains looming high and black, with the 
stars touching down on their edges, with that nearness 
common in high countries, closed the horizon in on all 
sides. The cool night air, sweet with the pungent odors 
of wet meadows and woodland, spread penetratingly, so 
that Baby Betty tucked her hands tightly under the lap- 
robe and snuggled closer to Miss Tom. Here on the 
road coming toward them was a horseback party riding 
at full gallop, and there ahead of them one of the old 
White Sulphur Springs stage-coaches, lumbering and 
rolling a little from side to side like a huge black beetle. 
When it turned aside under a clump of oak trees at the 
old coach resting-stand, to give the horses water, Uncle 
Billy urged his horses up through the wide, white gates, 
up under the tall trees, so on between the broad lawns, 
on past the white cottages with their hum of life and 
amusements, and so on over to Baltimore Row, where 
the Peyton Cottage, called Little Exeter, was warm with 
the glow of candles and firelight. Mammy, who had 
arrived a week before, and Kitty and Tilly, and Jeff and 
Breck, were all on the veranda to welcome the travelers. 
While Uncle Billy and Jeff drove off down past the 
spring to the stables, and Tilly and Kitty carried wraps 
and belongings upstairs, and made ready the sleeping- 
rooms, Mammy served a light supper and asked news 
of all their travels—news of the Richmond and 
Charlottesville people, the Piedmont families, for they 
were Mammy’s people as well. There were questions 
to be asked about Marse Robert, too. When was he 
coming? How had he passed his examinations? And 
when was Marse Cyawtuh coming from Elmington ? 

Mammy put Baby Betty to bed and sat by her, telling 
her stories. But very little story-telling sufficed that 
evening. Miss Matilda came presently to kiss the girls 
good-night. 

‘* Tom, dear,’’ said Nancy, pulling the covers up close 
under her chin, ‘‘ how do people feel who are in love ? 
Oh, Tom, dear, I believe Tom, are you listening ?’’ 
Then softer: *‘ Tom, dear, are you asleep ?—oh va 

Miss Tom did not answer. She lay watching a great 
low star, close over the mountain, which shone in past 
the window. Presently, with a sigh, Nancy turned over 
and settled herself comfortably for the night. 
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There was a dance in full sway in the ballroom; the 
sound of violins came mellowly across the lawn, broken 
now and then by the peremptory calling of the figures of 
the lanciers or quadrilles. To Nancy, her head resting 
with the tired comfort of youth on her pillow, the violins 
seemed to be telling of innumerable pleasures in store. 
To Miss Matilda they spoke of a time when she, a girl in 
dainty muslin gowns, ponent the minuet and swayed to 
the gay music of the Amarillis, and bowed over her fan 
with a dignified, lost art of coquetry to the stately beaus 
in their satin knee-breeches, silk stockings, ruffled shirts 
and high stocks. To Baby Betty they were promising 
walks with Mammy, clumps of sunbonneted little com- 
panions, long, long summer days in the tall grass and 
tree shadows—and field daisies too many, too many to 
pick. To Miss Tom the violins brought the memory of 
the lilt of guitars, the song of a mocking-bird, a white, 
white moonlight— and a tall, slender figure, and a hand- 
some face looking up at her. 

She reached out one hand and laid it gently ona white 
scarf which lay on the chair near the bed’s head. 
Something .very like a flush of indignation made _ her 
cheeks hot. Was it indignation against him ?— perhaps 
against herself? Yet it was with her hand resting lightly 
on the scarf that she fell asleep. 
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Pretty Country Homes from $400 to $3200 


These photographs were submitted in THE JOURNAL'S competitive series last year. In each 
case the sender of the photograph has assured us of the accuracy of the figures given. THE 
JOURNAL believes that these figures are correct, but, naturally, cannot assume any further 
responsibility for them. Other pages of moderate-cost homes, actually built, will follow later. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 0. V. LANGE PROTOGRAPH BY 6. 4U00 
COTTAGE BUILT AT ACOST OF $1500 IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. COST $1700 
California houses are noted everywhere for being particularly pretty, and this little cottage This pretty place at Monteagle, Tennessee, has eight rooms. It is built of native woods 
7 home at Berkeley, in Alameda County, is a good example of the sort of a house that may be with touches of mountain sandstone. The pillars and the piazza railings have the bark 
1 built for $1500. left on the wood, which gives a rustic effect. From plans by E. E. Holman. 
“ 
* 
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° A ay 4. ALLE PHOTOGRAPH By C. E, EWELL PrOlOGharn 6Y HARRY D. CaRTL® 
AT BROOKSVALE, CONNECTICUT. COST $1550 AT A COST OF ONLY $400 COST $3200 —AT SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
There are seven rooms in this summer residence. The This little cottage is situated at Forest Glen, Maryland, about nine New England furnishes many examples of pretty country 
idea was taken from plans by Ashton Pentecost, which miles from Washington. It is built of good lumber, and clap- homes tliat may be built for less than $4000. This one 
were published in THE JOURNAL. boarded. The owner designed the house himself. has a cellar, hardwood floors and all modern conveniences. 
* 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BOWERSOX PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN PuOotoorarn GY #. A. WENWET 
VINE-COVERED HOUSE. COST $1500 AT LEESBURG, VIRGINIA. COST $1850 A CANADIAN HOUSE WHICH COST $1200 
This charming house at Dayton, Ohio, is of brick and This house is sixty feet wide, with a veranda the entire width. Beveled clapboard siding is used for this house, which 
frame, and is almost covered with vines. It has five There are six rooms and a hall on one floor, with two bedrooms faces Lake Ontario, at Winona Park, Canada. There are 
living-rooms, a bathroom and a cellar. and a storeroom in the attic. From plans by Charles Marshall. twelve rooms. From plans by J. C. Forster. 
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PROTOGRAPH BY OLIVER PHOTOGRAPH BY W. H. OUNWICK 


AT KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. COST $3000 A COZY FARMHOUSE. COST $2000 
There are nine rooms in this house, which is onaten-acrefarm. Portland cement is used for the A quarter of a mile from the village of Pulaski, New York, this pretty farmhouse is found. It is 
walls, with rough stones broken and put in here and there, which give it a rustic effect. From built of frame and has a wide piazza. -There is a cellar extending under the entire house. From 
plans by C. Mortimer Thompson. plans by C. W. Street. 
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His Mother 


THE STORY OF A LOVE THAT WAS SHARED 




















HEN bullet or sword-thrust hushes the 
breath of one upon the field of battle 
the heart of some woman is also 
wounded. A Spanish bullet sank into 
Surgeon Dunbar’s brain as he leaned 
over the soldier he was trying to suc- 
cor, and two in the far North felt the 
stinging smart. One was his mother, 
the other was younger. 

Gilbert Dunbar had offered his serv- 
ices,.as did many another man, for the 
sake of the experience it might bring. 
There was a dash of patriotism in his 
resolve, no doubt ; there was the young 
man’s love for action and adventure ; 
and then Fate had been slow in estab- 
lishing him as he was sure he deserved, 
and youth dislikes to wait. 

The one thing which made him hesi- 
tate in any way was perhaps the chief 
cause of his final decision after all. 
He had fallen in love, and all the blood 
of his Scotch ancestors throbbed in a 
foolish pride which bade him keep 
silence until he had more to offer than the great love of 
his fresh young heart. 

His mother had bidden him farewell with mingled 
pride and grief, clinging to his assurance that there was 
small danger to be faced by an army surgeon; that 
doubtless there would be no fighting, anyway. But 
there was another whose unspoken fears he could not 
silence, and he turned away from the wistful questioning 
of her gray eyes, closing his lips in mistaken honor and 
unconscious cruelty upon the words which sprang to 
them. 

Neither woman saw him again. His still, young body 
was brought home to the mother, and she watched it 
laid away on the grassy hill-slope beside his father’s. 
There were many there to do honor to the ardent soul 
cut off in its fair young manhood ; there were flowers 
and tender words, warm hand-clasps and human tears ; 
these for the mother’s solace. 

It was hard enough to feel that her son could never 
fulfill the career she had dreamed for him ; harder still, 
perhaps, that she should never see his children playing 
at her feet—and yet, he was all hers now. There was 
no other with whom she must share his love. He was 
safe, too, for had he not laid down his life for another ? 
And she, herself, was fast growing old. Not many years 
of loneliness lay between this day and her own home- 
going. That was her one comfort. 
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But one day they brought home the small trunk he 
had taken with him, and painfully, tenderly she 
smoothed out the clothes which her care had made 
ready for him. 

There was the work-box, too, which she had pre- 

red — for the lad’s clothes were ever in need of mend- 
ing — and it had been used, she observed, lifting the lid 
tremblingly. He had found it useful—not merely a 
mother’s notion. 

She minded how he had stood over her, making affec- 
tionate sport of her preparations —all to lighten her 
foreboding heart, she knew. 

Then there was the Bible which he had first read at 
her knee —the little worn volume which she had given 
. him on his seventh birthday. 

‘* Honor thy father and thy mother’’ —that was the 
text at which it opened. Ah, he had been a good son; 
none could gainsay that. 

And next the Bible—— 

His mother suddenly closed the little trunk. She had 
found a girl’s name and a faded flower. 

Then he was not all hers? There had been another 
dweller in that brave young heart? Somewhere another 
woman missed the sunshine of his eyes ? 

Nay, it was only a lad’s fancy, a bit of youthful folly ; 
his mother had always come first ; he was her boy ; her 
little lad—all hers! She would not heed that crum- 
bling rose. 

And, in truth, she did almost forget it. 

She now lived alone in the old house, and her days 
were spent in dreaming of the past while doing her daily 
tasks. Each evening, as the summer slowly waned, she 
walked to the old graveyard, carrying fresh flowers for 
her boy. Sometimes a neighbor came to talk with her 
for a while, but her life was, for the most part, lived 
alone with the memories of days gone by. 
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One late September afternoon she sat by her favorite 
window ; her work had fallen into her hag and she 
was living over again that distant day when her 
little Gilbert had asked her to make him a soldier 
cap, and, shouldering a wooden gun, had marched gal- 
lantly off to war. The mother was smiling though her 
eyes were dim, when suddenly a shadow fell across the 
doorway ard she looked up. 

Before her stood a girl but little more than twenty, 
though there was that in her deep gray eyes which told 
of the trouble rather than the joy of youth. Her soft 
hair was rolled loosely back from a low brow, leaving 
only a little curl or two above the temples. The loose 
folds of her riding-habit were gathered ir ore slim hand 
with her whip and gloves. 

** Is this his mother ?’’ 

The voice was low and pleading. As the elder woman 
looked up and saw the suffering in the young eyes her 
heart beat faster. 








By Kate Whiting Patch 
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‘* My boy!’’ she whispered to herself, and then arose 
to meet her guest. ‘* Yes, lassie, I am his mother, 
and—and you——”’ 

She looked up with mute questioning in her eyes. 
The girl gently pushed her back into the chair and sank 
on her knees beside it. 

‘*T am the woman who loved him,’’ she whispered, 
her fair face burning crimson, ‘‘ and oh, I have come so 
far to ask you— his mother — if he loved me.” 

The mother of Gilbert Dunbar had drawn back at the 

first words. In the newness of her hurt it was hard to 
share his love with another—that love which she had 
called all her own; but now she turned in bewildered 
surprise and looked down into the half-shamed, eager 
eyes. 
The girl’s soft riding-hat had fallen back, and the store 
of loving sympathy in her good heart made the woman 
lean forward with a sudden motherly impulse and rest 
her trembling hand upon the waving hair. At the gentle 
touch quick tears sprang to the gray eyes, and Margaret 
Dunbar’s own eyes were dim. Ah, she could afford to 
be generous. Was she not his mother? And this sweet 
girl had loved him—well, that was not strange. He 
was worthy the love of any woman. 

‘*Did he not tell you, lassie?’’ she faltered at last in 
answer to that impulsive question. 

‘* No,’’ and the face flushed crimson again —‘‘ No, 
he didn’t tell me, but—but—I was very sure —until 
he went away. Then—oh, my heart! I was not so 
sure. And oh, it was hard!”’ 
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She bowed her head on the arm of his mother’s chair, 
and that gentle hand still rested on her soft hair. 
Suddenly the eyes were raised again. ‘‘ Will you for- 
give me for coming here?” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, you must 
not think me unmaidenly. I had to come. You see, 
when it reached us—the dreadful news—I thought | 
should go wild. You are his mother and you could 
weep betore the world, but I had to hide my grief. He 
had never told me, you see. I could not say to even my 
nearest, ‘ My heart is breaking’ — because — because — 
why should I be so grieved just for the loss of a friend ? 
He had never given me the right to call him more— but 
I know—I sometimes think,’’ she rushed on incohe- 
rently, ‘‘ I could bear it all if I were only sure. If I had 
the right to say even to myself, ‘He loved me,’ I think I 
could somehow lift my head with pride and go on to 
that far-off end knowing that he was with me — but he did 
not say the words, though I was so sure, so sure I read 
them in his eyes.’’ 

‘* He was a proud lad ever,’’ began the mother pain- 
fully ; ‘‘ no doubt he felt that it would not be right to 
fetter you when he was so young and poor. Alas! 
a good man never knows how a woman longs to be 
fettered.’’ 

‘* Silence is cruel,’’ the girl cried passionately. 





‘* All 


‘summer this suspense has been eating at my heart, and 


to-day when I started out for my ride I looked over to the 
rim of blue hills that lies between my home and this. I 
remembered how he used to point to them and tell me 
that over in the valley beyond lived his mother in the 
gray old house which had sheltered him in his happy 
boyhood. I always loved to hear him speak so of that 
home and of you, and this afternoon in my loneliness the 
thought came to me, ‘ I will go over beyond the hills ; I 
will find his mother, and I shall not be afraid to speak to 
her.’ I knew you would forgive me because I loved 
him, and I know you can answer my question. They 
say a mother always knows when her son loves another ; 
and I am sure it must be true. I know if I had a little 
son I could read his every thought. So I’ve come all 
this way just to ask you— though it makes my face burn 
so—just to ask you if Gilbert loved me as, please God, 
I shall love him forever and ever.” 
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Margaret Dunbar looked down into those strained, 
eager eyes, and the tears rolled slowly over her faded 
cheeks. The passionate pleading had drawn her heart 
to her lips and no remnant of the mother’s hurt was left 
there. ‘‘ Mychild,’’ she said, ‘‘ my poor child, I will tell 
you all I know. Gilbert said no word to me. It was 
not his way to speak his deepest thoughts even to me, 
his mother ; but the lad was restless—I knew that long 
before he went away. Sometimes when he came home 
his eyes shone in such a way that I mistrusted a lass had 
lighted them, but again they were full of trouble.’’ She 
paused a moment and then went on more slowly, ‘‘ He 
said no word to me, but——’’ 

‘* Yes, but——’’ whispered the girl eagerly. 

‘* But they sent me home a little package of his 
things —afterward—his clothes, and the Bible I gave 
him, a picture or two and—and a sheet of music. It 
was a song——’’ 

‘* A song?” 

‘* And with a woman’s name written across the front ; 
and, dear, when I opened the leaves a little faded rose 
fell into my lap; that is all I know.” 

‘*And have you those things now?’’ 
sprung to her feet in pitiful haste. 

‘*Yes, child, I kept them because they were his, 
though it hurt me—I will be honest in what I say. It 
seemed to tell of a secret kept from me. Mothers are 
jealous souls, dear, and when a man keeps a faded rose 
and his mother finds it she knows that his heart has 
grown beyond her keeping. Will you forgive me, 
lassie ?”’ 

The girl raised the worn hands to her lips. 
will you let me see that rose?’’ she cried. 


The girl had 
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The mother left her chair and opened the door of an 
old cabinet. On one shelf lay the roll of music for which 
the girl so eagerly held out her hand. She seized it with 
a little sob of joy and pain, and sank down on a low seat 
near the window. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is my song, and the rose’’ 
—she pressed the faded petals to her lips—‘‘ oh, I 
remember so well, so well. It was two nights before 
he went away —he came to see me and he asked me to 
sing this for him. It was his favorite of all my songs. 
When I had done he took the music from my hands so 
gently, and he said, ‘ You will let me keep it?’ I—I was 
almost crying, so I could not look at him, but I let him 
keep it. Then he started up suddenly and said he must 
go, and his lips were set firmly and he was very pale, and 
I knew by the way my heart sank that he would go 
away without saying the words | could not help wanting 
to hear him say. I only saw him once more and there 
were others there. As he came to bid me good-by the 
rose I held fell at his feet and he stooped quickly and 
picked it up, and when he thought no one was looking 
he hid it in his breast; but oh, I saw him doit! And 
then—then he went away from me and | never saw his 
face again !”’ 
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As the girl had run on, talking half to herself, his 
mother stood by and trembled as she listened. Now, as 
the young face was suddenly hidden, she slowly drew 
near and leaned against the window as though it were 
hard for her to stand. 

‘* Lassie,’’ she said gently, ‘‘ my child, listen —it is his 
mother who speaks. Be comforted, for the lad loved 
you.”’ 

Instantly a pair of arms crept about the old neck and 
the face of the woman Gilbert Dunbar had loved lay 
hidden upon his mother’s breast. Neither cared to speak 
for many moments. Then the girl raised her eyes to the 
gentle ones above her. 

‘* You will let me take them with me—the rose and 
the song ?”’ she whispered. ‘‘ You do not need them— 
you have so much. You are his mother; the whole 
world knows that he loved you and that you love him. 
But the world can never know my secret—he did not 
will it should be so; and because he did not speak I 
must keep it forever locked in my own heart. You will 
let me have this little for my comfort ?’’ 

For answer Margaret Dunbar laid the treasures in her 
hands. Then suddenly she arose and pushed her guest 
gently intoachair. The time-honored habits of her life, 
hushed for the moment by the shock of this meeting, 
were reasserting themselves. 

‘* Dear heart,’’ she said, ‘‘sit there and rest while I 
brew you a cup of tea. To think you should come so 
far to see me— Gilbert’s mother —and that I should for- 
get my manners !”’ 

The girl leaned back and closed her eyes, conscious 
at last of her weariness. How often she had dreamed 
of coming to his mother, but oh, on such a different 
errand ; a woman’s heart ev_. goes out in special yearn- 
ing toward the mother of the man she loves. But she 
had not thought to come alone. And how different it 
all was from what she had dreamed. 
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Margaret Dunbar was a tender woman. She knew 
what the bruised heart needed, and as her guest sipped 
the restful tea she sat by and talked quietly of Gilbert, of 
his childhood and youth, of his brief young manhood, 
finding balm for her own heartache so. 

She even brought out the few treasured baby pictures 
and a little dress he had once worn, and she led the way 
up a narrow old staircase opening from the kitchen, to 
gaze at the small room where the boy had lived and 
dreamed. The tears of the women who loved him fell 
all the while, but a peace beyond words had fallen upon 
their hearts. 

‘* And now,”’ said the mother gently at last, ‘‘ and now 
you will want to go up yonder—to the churchyard on 
the hillside.’’ 

The girl laid her hand on her heart for an instant. 
‘* Yes, yes, I must go there,’’ she whispered. 

So together they went up the sunny slope and through 
the old white gate, and at length they paused beside his 
grave. The mother busied herself tending the flowers, 
but the girl stood looking down ; then she stooped and 
laid her cheek against the cool stone. 

‘** Dear grave, you hide the hands I loved, the face, the 
eyes —but oh, #e is not here!’’ and she lifted her gaze 
to the sky above. ‘‘I have him with me always wher- 
ever I go, though his mother has his grave,’’ she whis- 
pered to herself, caressing the grassy mound. 
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The sun was near its setting when they came down the 
hillside path again. Neither spoke until they reached 
the gate-post where the restless pony whinnied impa- 
tiently for his mistress. Then the girl turned and silently 
kissed the sweet old face beside her. ‘*‘ I shall love you 
always,’’ she said. 

‘** And will you not come again ?’’ asked the mother, 
holding the young hand lingeringly. 

‘* Perhaps—if you want me to come. The skies can 
never be so gray again because I came to you to-day.”’ 
She sprang upon her horse and turned to go; then she 
leaned forward suddenly. 

‘* You are sure?’’ she whispered. 
sure?”’ 

‘** Yes, I am sure,’’ was the trembling reply ; ‘‘ I, his 
mother, am sure; and, lassie, I am glad!”’ 


‘* You are very 


”” 
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The Russells 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

T WAS at the Nurses’ 
Ball, when the host- 
esses had so much 
opportunity to talk 
among themselves, 
that Alice Russell and 
her husband were 
invited to join the 









THE EXPERIENCES OF 
A YOUNG BOSTON COUPLE 
WHO MOVE TO THE WEST 





Mrs, La Salle’s they con- 
sidered themselves remarka- 
bly fortunate. To be sure, 
they had attended several 
Salons in Boston that differed 
from each other as_ things 
celestial and things terrestrial. 
They had been to Mrs. Juan 








‘*Cercle Frangaise.’’ Now 





Jardin’s Sunday evening, 





Alice spoke French with the 
same fluency that she did 
English, and was more than 
pleased at the chance that this 
gave her to keep in practice 


DRAWN BY FLETCHER C. RANSOM 
“THE COACHMAN’S CHIEF DELIGHT WAS IN DRIVING THE HORSES 


FRIGHTENED THE ENGLISH GIRLS HALF TO DEATH”’ 


IN A WAY THAT 


which was as different from 
Mrs. J. Champ’s as the two 
women were different from 
each other. Here Alice felt 
sure was a new type of Salon 





by conversation. Ned did not ie 
have the same sense of security 
in French conversation as his 
wife. He had gained most of 
his French from reading paper 
novels with artistic illustra- 
tions ; these he skimmed over, 
giving his imagination free 
rein. The words that he could 
not understand he guessed at, 
and gave them a meaning of 
his own, which was not always 
the same as the author in- 
tended. 

The ‘‘Cercle Frangaise,”’ 
like the Twentieth Century 
Club, met at the homes of the 
members. These members 
were envied the same as the 
traveler is who has his bags 
covered over with the labels 
of foreign hotels. They seem 
to make, in the eyes of others 
less fortunate than he, little 
haloes over his head, like the 
rings of cigar smoke. 
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It was considered quite the 
proper thing to belong to the 
**CercleFrangaise.’’ Through 
this club Alice was told that 
she could read her title clear 
to the most exclusive set in 
Chicago. It met every fort- 
night, and Alice soon dis- 
covered that the meetings were 
of vast importance, as the 
members took this club very 
seriously, and she soon real- 
ized that it was indeed no 
joke to try to speak French in 
Chicago. 

The Russells met many 
charming people at these 
meetings and enjoyed the club 
as it was so characteristic and 
interesting. Instead of con- 
versation, however, there 
seemed to be a disposition to 
read French plays, such as 
‘* Cyrano” and ‘* L’ Aiglon,”’ 
that Alice and Ned had read 
some months before. 

One of the most strenuous 
members in the club was a 
woman who made it her busi- 
ness in life ‘‘to take a run 
overeverysummer.”’ ‘‘ I find 
it,’’ she confided to Alice, ‘‘the 
very best thing that I can do 
to keep down my avoirdupois. 
Then, too, dear, it does keep 
one so in touch with the outer 
world. I believe in keeping 
up to date in everything and 
never allowing one’s self to 
grow old. It is such a mis- 
take, my dear, to do so. 
‘Carpe Diem’ is my motto.”’ 

mn 

Both Alice and Ned were 
deiighted with Mrs. Drexel. 
She was so naive and refresh- 
ing. The ‘‘ Cercle Frangaise ”’ 
to her was always a great 4 
pleasure, and, as Alice said, it 4 








that she was particularly anx- 


ious to know. 
They were asked for ‘‘ tea,”’ 
and dressed accordingly. 
Ned Russell had always Coan 
accustomed to wear evening 
clothes after six o’clock on 
Sunday as well as on every 
other day, and carried out the 
custom of the East. 

When they arrived at Mrs. 
La Salle’s they found a motley 
gathering. Some in rags, 
some in tags, and some in 
velvet morning gowns. They 
were all sitting about sad and 
hopeless looking. 
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As the Russells entered the 
large drawing-room some one 
was playing selections from 
‘* The Messiah ” on the splen- 
did organ that was built in the 
house. As the great tones 
rolled out they produced a 
feeling of holiness quite in 
keeping with the Sabbath day, 
but hardly in keeping with the 
poe idea of a Salon as it is 
ound in French history. 

After ‘‘ The Messiah’’ was 
finished supper was an- 
nounced, and the guests were 
= to the dining-room. 

efore sitting down the hostess 
said : 

‘* As it is Sunday evening I 
think that instead of saying 
grace it would be very nice for 
us all to join in singing the 
Doxology.”’ 

Whereupon a venturesome 
and obliging soul struck up 
the tune, and they all joined in 
singing this brand aatl splendid 
old hymn as a sort of appetizer 
to the meal. 

To Alice Russell this was 
about as startling an innova- 
tion as she had ever seen, but 
as it was all done with the 
greatest reverence and respect 
there was nothing that one 
could do but accept it in the 
spirit of good intention with 
which the request was made. 

“ 

When the supper was fin- 
ished the guests returned to 
the drawing-room, where Alice 
supposed the flow of soul 
would begin and the Salon 
proper would start in working 
order. 

Here again was another 
surprise : instead of an inter- 
change of ideas and brilliant 
conversation each person was 
called upon by the hostess ‘*‘ to 
do something.”” The Madri- 
gals sang, the poet recited 
some of his own unpublished 
verses (he did not say wh 
they were not published —it 
was not necessary, Alice 
thought), and an author read 





was as much of a treat to go 





one of his stories. : 
rs And so the evening con- 





there to hear Mrs. Drexel con- 
verse in French as for any 


*“NoT ONE PAIR, BUT SIX PAIRS, AT EACH DOOR} 


other purpose. In fact, as 

Alice discovered, Mrs. Drexel 

was quite a linguist. She 

spoke of Madame Calvé as having ‘‘um tres bella voici,” 
which showed such a happy blending of Italian and 
French that the Russells were delighted. 

At one of these meetings Alice wandered into the 
library, which was done after the most approved decorative 
style. She saw rows of books pining on shelves for want 
of exercise, and knew instinctively, from the sad way they 
looked, that the leaves had never been cut, and not a 
breath of fresh air had reached them since they were put 
on the shelves when the room was turned out from the 
decorator. 

On the table she noticed six different copies of 
‘* L’Aiglon’”’ in French —all beautifully bound and exactly 
alike. 

Turning to her hostess she said, ‘‘ You must be very 
fond of ‘ L’Aiglon.’ I suppose these are for presents to 
your friends ?”’ 

‘* Oh, my dear,’’ answered the hostess, ‘‘ that was the 
queerest thing. I went down to the book shop the other 
> me to get ‘ Leglong,’ so that I could look it over before 
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WHOLE FAMILY TO GAZE ON THE SCENE”’ 


we read it in class. I saw all these books on the shelf, 
and naturally I thought it was in six volumes. So I told 
the clerk to send up the whole set, and when I came to 
examine them they were all alike. I suppose if there had 
been a dozen books on the shelf he would have sent 
them all along. I do think that shopkeepers are so 
stupid, don’t you, dear Mrs. Russell ?”’ 
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The Russells had heard a good deal about the one 
and only Salon of which Chicago boasted. Their friends 
pointed with pride to this fact, which served to arouse their 
curiosity to attend one of the Sunday evenings. These 
Sunday evenings, they were told, were enough to keep the 
flame of high artistic merit brightly burning as a beacon 
light. 

"The Russells were told that the ‘‘ créme de la créme of 
Chicago’s best literary, musical and artistic set’’ were 
always to be found at this Salon. Consequently when the 
chance did come for the Russells to attend an evening at 
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tinued, as Ned Russell said, 
in a regular continuous \ \ude- 
ville performance, with the 
exception that ‘‘ the chaser”’ 
did not chase. When once 
you entered this Salon it was hard to get away ; there 
were few intermissions and no time when there was not 
something going on. It was undoubtedly the busiest 
Salon that the Russells had ever seen. 
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Another peculiar characteristic of Chicago Alice found 
was the lack of family connections. Mrs. Madison was 
just Mrs. Madison, nothing more, and nothing less —unless 
she happened to live on the West Side. Then she was less 
than if she had live: on the North Side. 

When Alice asked who the handsome Mrs. Madison 
was Mrs. Bela replied: ‘‘ Why, I don’t know, my dear, 
who she was.” 

‘* Why, don’t you know who her family are?’’ asked 
Alice in surprise. 

‘* Why, bless you, no,” replied Mrs. Bela. ‘*‘ What do 
I care who her family are, as long as she is all right and 
interests me? My dear, you will have to get all over that 
family nonsense that you people have in the East. Nobody 
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cares out here who your family may be. It is what you 
are that they care about. Family and social position 
here are purely matters of location and good sense. 
When | first knew Mrs. Madison she was a young girl 
living in a very modest way with her family on the South 
Side..-She married a very wealthy old man, and has 
had the rare good sense to use his money to the best 
possible advantage to herself and her family, so that 
now she is an acknowledged leader of society and ex- 
ceedingly popular, simply through her own efforts and 
good judgment.”’ 

** How interesting,’’ said Alice. 

‘* Yes, it is, isn’t it? This being free from family 
entanglements and traditions gives us a very individual 
and independent way of living and thinking out here. It 
really is a very fine thing, as it gives a chance for one’s 

rsonality to develop and grow into something original. 

ere every human being has a chance, and every one is 
as g as every one else. If dress makes the man, a 
home on Michigan Avenue, or on the North Side near the 
Lake Shore Drive, makes the woman.”’ 

‘* How queer that is,”’ replied Alice. ‘* With us it 
does not make any difference where one lives ; location 
has nothing to do with it ; it is all family.”’ 

** Oh, my dear, that is not quite true, as family tradi- 
tions have made some locations sacred. Indeed, when 
I go to Boston I feel like falling on my knees when I 
am in the Back Bay. I feel that I am treading on such 
socially sacred ground. I will tell you a secret about 
myself, but you must carefully conceal it. I am from 
New England, too.”’ 

‘*You are, Mrs. Bela? Why, I never would have 
thought so,”’ said Alice in surprise. 

‘*] know what you mean by that, and I am glad 
enough that you never would have known it, as I try to 
conceal it all I can. But my New England ideas will 
crop out every once in a while. Yes, I was born in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and was brought up in Boston, 
where I went to school. My people are all dyed-in-the- 
wool Yankees. When Mr. Bela and I were married a 

ood many years ago, my dear, we came out West to 
Coste our lives, and [| will just tell you this for your own 
comfort, I would not go back East to live again for any- 
thing in the world. I am contented here simply because 
things are different. Here everything is so vital and 
human. Here every one has a chance. For instance : 
here is the case of a young woman born in Chicago of 
Western parentage, brought up under Western influ- 
ences, Soll to-den she is the Vicereine of India. I know 
of several instances where these Western girls have mar- 
ried titles that really were worth something at the courts 
of Europe, and these were young girls without money 
and social position to buy titles, which all goes to prove 
that there must be something very attractive about 
Western girls.” 

‘* That is strange indeed when you come to think 
of it, isn’t it?’’ replied Alice. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ONE day, as Alice and Mrs. Naylor were together at a 
‘*tea,’’ Mrs. Prairie stopped where they were chat- 
ting to ask Mrs. Naylor if she had seen her little boy’s 
rtrait that Boutet de Monville had just finished. 
hen Lilly Naylor confessed that she had not had the 
time to go to the exhibition of De Monville’s portraits at 
the Art Institute Mrs. Prairie said: ‘‘ Well, surely you 
have been, Mrs. Russell, | know, as all you Boston 
people are so keen about art.”’ 
, Alice, too, was obliged to confess that even she had 
not had the time to go to the exhibition. 

‘* What a pity,’’ exclaimed the volatile Mrs. Prairie. 
** Really one ought not to neglect such splendid artistic 
opportunities. [ am so deeply interested in art myself 
that I feel as though every one else should be. I think 
we have too little art here in Chicago, and we should 
make the most of what we have. I should so like to 
have you both see my little boy’s portrait.’’ 

‘* Indeed I should like to see it,”’ graciously replied 
Lilly Naylor, ‘‘and the next time | am downtown I shall 
run in to the exhibition.”’ 

** Why cannot you and Mrs. Russell come to luncheon 
with me to-morrow and we will all drive over to the Art 
Institute together afterward ?”’ 

‘* Why, that would be very nice indeed, and I should 
be delighted to come if I may be allowed to leave about 
four o’clock, as I have a very important engagement 
then,’’ replied Mrs. Naylor. 

‘*T, too, have an engagement later in the afternoon,”’ 
said Alice, ‘‘ and if I can keep it at five o’clock I shall 
be very glad to come.”’ 

‘** That will be an easy matter to keep your appoint- 
ments, as we will have such an informal luncheon. My 
cook is ill and we are now living picnic fashion,” said 
Mrs. Prairie. 

‘** Then why not let us meet you at the Art Institute, 
and not trouble about having us for luncheon ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Naylor. 

** Not at all,’’ replied Mrs. Prairie ; *‘ if you will not 
mind the bite that I will give you it will be a great pleas- 
ure for me to have you at my house.’’ 
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The next day was inexpressibly dreary, stormy and 
slushy, as days can be only in Chicago. Alice was tired 
and longed to stay at home with little Richard. When 
Lilly Naylor called for her to go to the luncheon she 
tried to beg off and remain at home, but Mrs. Naylor 
said : ‘‘ My dear, it would never do. Mrs. Prairie has 
lately come here from out in Nebraska somewhere, and 
is trying to get a footing socially and has not been very 
successtul. They have a great deal of money. She was 
a poor girl and married a very rich man; she has been 
very generally snubbed because she does not yet know 
how to use her money. I think she must feel the way 
people have turned her down, to use an expressive bit 
of s ang, and I would not like to hurt her feelings, you 
know, by not going to her house now. If it were any 
other woman in Chicago I would send my regrets in a 
minute, I assure you, on a day like this.”’ 

** Well, I must say that I think you are an exceedingly 
kind-hearted woman,” replied Alice. 

‘* Oh, not at all. I am only interested in the develop- 
ment of Chicago’s social history. Some day we will all 


be ancestors. Now, according to Mr. Darwin's theory 
of evolution, most of us out here are social apes. A few 
years from now we will all have families. Some of us 
have the money and taste to buy up all the old silver and 
furniture that belong to the impoverished blue-blooded 
families of the East, and all we need will be time to mel- 
low us. Then we Westerners will be the real aristocracy 
of America.”’ 

Alice Russell laughed with Mrs. Naylor at the joke of 
life, and was so entertained by her wholesome views of 
things in general that she was surprised to find the 
drive to Mrs. Prairie’s so short and pleasant. 
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When they were seated at the table Mrs. Prairie said 
in her fluttering way : ‘‘ I really hope we will have some- 
thing to eat. I have been so busy all morning attending 
a meeting of St. Luke’s Hospital Committee that I did 
not have a moment to look after my domestic arrange- 
ments. Then my friend Mrs. Drexel had some English 
girls visiting her, and asked me to stop in this morning 
to call upon them. She thought they were going away 
to-morrow, but it seems they have decided to stay over.”’ 

** Well, I hope,’’ said Lilly Naylor, ‘‘ that they won’t 
be like some other English girls who were visiting friends 
of mine here last winter.’’ 

‘* Why, what happened ?’’ asked Alice. 
found English people most charming.”’ 

‘* Well, so they are,’’ said Mrs. Naylor ; ‘‘ but did you 
ever have any of them visiting you ?”’ 

‘* No, I can’t say that I ever did.”’ 

‘* That is where the trouble comes in. I suppose, as 
a class, that we Western people are the most hospitable 
on the face of the earth. I know that no matter where 
I go, and I’ve been in nearly every city in the world, I 
never meet anything like them. If a Western person 
meets you anywhere on this small globe, and likes you, 
he always asks you to come and see him if you ever 
happen to be within a thousand miles of his house. 
That was what my friend did. He happened to be in 
London on business and was entertained at the house 
of one of his business friends. When I say he was 
entertained I mean that he went there just one night for 
dinner. His host had two. daughters, not particularly 
young, but unmarried. When my friend left the house 
that night he said in his careless Western way: ‘ Now 
remember, if you ever come to America you must let me 
know, as I would like very much indeed to have my 
daughters meet you, and if you are in Chicago you must 
not go away without making us a little visit.’’ 

‘* Did they come after an invitation like that ?’’ asked 
Alice. ‘* Why, that to me would mean no more than the 
Spaniard who offers you his house and all that is in it, 
if you chance to admire it.’’ 

** Did they come? Well, I should think they did. 
They came, they saw and they conquered the whole 
household, About six months after the return of my 
friend from abroad he received a letter from his London 
business friend saying that his two daughters were com- 
ing to America. They were going to visit an uncle who 
lived on a ranch in Arizona, and remembering the kind 
invitation of his friend to have his daughters visit him, 
he wrote to say that they would be in Chicago on such 
a date, and would he please meet them? There was no 
thought whatever about the inconvenience that such a 
visit might cause. There was nothing to do but meet 
the young women at the station when they telegraphed 
from New York the time they would be there.’’ 

‘* Why didn’t he meet them and take them to a hotel, 
where they should have gone?” asked Alice. 

‘* Well,” replied Lilly Naylor, ‘‘ that is where we are 
foolish. We don’t do that kind of thing out West. We 
don’t think it hospitable, although it may be sensible, 
and I have heard that it is done in the East.”’ 

‘* Why, I think it would be perfectly dreadful to do 
such a thing,’’ replied Mrs. Prairie, the glow of whose 
heart society had not yet dimmed. ° 
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‘* Well, that is what my dear friend — who, by-the-way, 
is an elderly gentleman and quite distinguished in the 
affairs of the city—thought,’’ said Mrs. Naylor. ‘‘ His 
daughters were not quite so pleased or gracious over 
this invasion of the British. The old gentleman had 
been a widower for some years, and his daughters 
managed the affairs of their large house for him. Mr. 
Van Buren is known the world over as being one of 
Chicago’s most hospitable citizens, as nearly every one 
who comes to town is entertained there. They always 
have a houseful of people, and I really don’t see how 
his daughters, who are young girls, can stand the 
responsibility of it all. When the day arrived for the 
young women to appear upon the scene Mr. Van Buren 
met them at the station. It took two carriages to convey 
them and their ‘ luggage’ to the Van Buren house. The 
Van Buren girls said they never saw so many wraps, 
bags and rugs in all their lives. Although the Van 
Buren house was large, still they had so many other 
guests that these two stalwart young. English women 
were put into a large room with two beds. My dear— 
would you believe it?—they informed Miss Van Buren that 
night before they went to bed that they could not sleep 
in the same room together ; so Miss Van Buren had to 
give up her own room and sleep on the sofa in her 
sister’s room. But the climax came when the next 
morning outside the door of each room was an array of 
shoes. Not one pair, my dear, but six pairs, at each 
door! And such shoes! Edith Van Buren said they 
seemed to stretch across the hall, they were so large. 
The English girls slept late, and Edith quietly called the 
whole family to gaze on the scene. She says she will 
never forget her father’s perplexed look. She said she 
thought they were souvenirs of the Boer war that they 
had brought over with them.”’ 

** What were the shoes doing in the hall ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Prairie. 

és nef to be blacked, of course.’’ 

‘** Well, I would have a time getting boots blacked in 
my house,” replied Mrs. Prairie. ‘‘ Why, my maids 
would leave before they would do such a thing.’’ 

‘** Exactly, and that is just what happened in the Van 
Buren house,”’ said Mrs. Naylor. ‘‘ The servants struck, 
one and all.”’ 

‘* Did they not have a mar. about the place that would 
do it for them?’’ asked Alice in surprise. 
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‘* Well, that was funny, too. The coachman was an 
Irishman and a Boer sympathizer; so along with Ireland’s 
wrongs and those of the Boers he hated everything 
English, so much so that Edith Van Buren had to watch 
him, as his chief delight was in driving the horses in a 
way that frightened the English girls half to death. He 
would have done anything that Edith Van Buren asked 
of him, but not this. There was nothing to do but make 
the best of it, and what do you suppose happened? 
Every blessed night that dear old Mr. Van Buren would 
wait until after those girls had gone to their rooms and 
put out their shoes, covered with the dirt and mud of 
Chicago’s streets, and then, taking off his evening clothes 
after having been entertained at some distinguished 
dinner-party, that dear old man would slyly sneak on 
tiptoe, get those shoes, and then steal away down the 
back stairs and polish them, so that none of the duties 
of the hospitality of his house should be neg!ected. 
Edith Van Buren and her sister were so indignant over 
their father’s doing such a thing that they said they used 
to spend all their money buying cabs for these English 
girls so that they would not get their shoes muddy. The 
thing has its humorous side, too. I think the picture 
of dear old Mr. Van Buren, the president of banks, and 
as distinguished as he is, sitting up nights waiting for 
those stupid English girls to go to bed so he could get 
to work blacking their boots, is as funny as anything I 
ever heard of.’’ 

‘* How long did they stay ?’’ asked Alice. 

‘* Now, how long would you suppose ?’’ replied Lilly 
Naylor. ‘* They stayed a month, my dear, and would 
have been there yet if the younger Miss Van Buren had 
not fallen quite ill. The doctor said she showed symp- 
toms of diphtheria. They got out ina hurry then. As 
Margaret Van Buren said afterward, she thought the 
doctor said it purposely to help the family along by 
scaring off the English girls.’’ 

as 

All this time the luncheon had been going on from one 
elaborate course to another. The little bite which they 
were promised threatened to go on forever. Clams, 
bouillon, lobster @ /a Newburg, quail, salad, and each 
dish garnished and decorated like a florist’s window on 
Easter Day. Food, to Alice Russell, was always a 
matter of indifference, and her patience was utterly 
exhausted at this display of bad taste. 

The end was reached when the ice was brought on in 
frozen forms. On top of a nest of spun sugar sat a little 
red, white and green ice-cream bird. This was too much 
for Alice, who was much disgusted and bored from the 
lack of honest, true hospitality shown. She heard the 
clock strike two, then three, and then half after three 
before they Jeft the table. 

Of course, there was no time left to go to the Art 
Institute to see the De Monville exhibition, as it was 
now time for both Alice and Lilly Naylor to leave in 
order to keep their other appointments. 

This excessive hospitality in Chicago irritated Alice 
Russell more than anything else. Eating seemed to 
be the primary end of all entertainments. Even Mrs. 
Bela told her that they never went anywhere unless they 
were sure it was going to pay. As she said: ‘‘ What is 
the use of going about meeting a lot of stupid people 
unless you are going to get something out of it? If lam 
invited out to dine, and I know that I am going to get 
a particularly good dinner, why, then I go; or if it is a 
reception to meet a distinguished person, that is food 
enough for one who has a light appetite. An evening 
party with a good supper will atone for a stupid enter- 
tainment ; then I go ; otherwise I stay at home and play 
cards with Mr. Bela or read a good book.”’ 

‘* Surely, Mrs. Bela,’’ said Alice, aghast at such senti- 
ments, ‘‘you do not think that eating is the chief pleas- 
ure in life, do you?”’ 

‘* My dear, it goes a long way, I find, after being 
brought up as you and | have, on codfish and pie. When 
I stop to think of all the pies I used to eat back in New 
England, really I feel as though I owe my digestive 
organs a great reparation. And those awful New 
England ‘teas,’ where everything is cold, and the 
inevitable blueberry pie —sometimes it was blueberry 
cake—and when it wasn’t blueberries it was thick cus- 
tard pie! It seems to me that, instead of the New 
England babies being born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, they are born with pie in their mouths. Really, 
dear, isn’t it dreadful the cold-blooded way in which 
New England people live?”’ 

By this time Alice was in a gale of laughter and 
could only say: ‘‘ I never thought of it that way before, 
and I suppose we are a nation of pie-eaters. Still I must 
confess that I would rather have our cold-blooded way 
of living, as you call it, than this excessive hospitality 
out here. I think the spiritual results are better any- 
way.” 

‘* My dear, the days of French Salons and the Concord 
school of philosophy are over,’’ replied Mrs. Bela. 
‘* Out here we are ‘ Modern Materialists,’ while you in 
the East are fast becoming ‘American Medizvalites.’ ’’ 


(CONCLUDED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL) 
my 


The Philadelphians: A Delightful Satire 
Will Follow Close After ‘‘ The Russells in Chicago”’ 


This is the story of a New York woman who marries 
into an old Philadelphia family of the most exclusive type. 
She takes with her into her new surroundings an inde- 
pendent spirit and a keen sense of humor. The first 
brings her into no end of passages-at-arms with her new 
relations-at-law, and the other allows her to see the 
many droll aspects of modern Philadelphia social ideas 
as they exist in the old families of the Quaker city. 

She does not know, but is told, that Market Street is 
the dividing line between good and undesirable society 
in the Quaker city, and she is warned that she should 
not visit any one living north of Market Street. But 
there is precisely where some of her connections live, 
and her loyalty to these gives her a series of most amus- 
ing experiences, and incidentally enables her to get a 
splendid picture of social Philadelphia of to-day. 
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A Bradley House—By Will Bradley 


Number 5: The Reception or Living Room and the Hall 


HE Reception or Living Room: The woodwork is of deep ivory with a dull wax finish; 
ceiling beams, a deep rich rose; floor, oak; frieze, a thin oil glaze in deep tones on 
coarse canvas; panels, clear and opalescent glass in blue-grays, greens and rose-pink; 

electric fixtures, gun-metal gray and bright wrought and cut steel, inset with colored glass, 
and enameled, with opalescent globes; rugs, blue-grays, greens, reds and yellows. The 


window-seat is upholstered in golden brown. The lower wall spaces of the nook are set in 
narrow rose-colored tiles; the upper ones show a greenish-gray ground, stenciled with bird 
pattern in gray. The fireplace is of rose-colored tiles and bronze repoussé copper. 

The Hall: All the woodwork is of dark greenish gray; floor, like reception or living 
room; wall-paper, green and brown; seats, upholstered in russet leather. 





THIS PAGE IS THE FIFTH IN THE SERIES ILLUSTRATING “‘A BRADLEY HOUSE.’’ THE SIXTH, WHICH WILL APPEAR IN THE NEXT—THE APRIL—ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL, WILL SHOW “A BOUDOIR,"’ AFTER 
WHICH WILL COME ‘‘A CHAMBER."’ THE SERIES WILL CLOSE WITH AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE HOUSE, AND WILL ALSO SHOW MR. BRADLEY'S IDEAS OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
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N ONE way the recent tendency to form 
‘* Simplicity Clubs’’ among women 
is a good sign, in that it shows at 
least that the great gospel of simple 
living may at last have begun to 
attract the attention of American 
women. No doubt, too, that some 
good will result from these clubs. 
Still, one cannot but help ask, 
Why clubs? Why must this question 

be made one of organization? For, after all, the 

attainment of true simplicity is a question purely of the 
individual. It is a personal problem, and one that can 
only be really solved by each woman for herself. 


as 


THs passion for forming clubs among American 

women appears to be absolutely unbridled. There 
would seem to be no limit to it. One can only reach 
the deduction, from the number of these clubs formed, 
that women have not the courage to stand alone on 
any single subject. Everything they do must be 
organic. For folks to come together and truly and 
openly discuss vital themes is always helpful. It is no 
doubt true that there is something in every life from 
which we can extract some lesson, some help. But it is 
nevertheless a fact that in this very multiplicity of 
clubs is found one of the worst elements in the complex 
lives of modern women. There are thousands of women 
in this country who have the club habit without rhyme 
or reason. They are nothing short of club-crazy. The 
club is rapidly becoming a veritable intoxicant among 
women. It has been one of my dissipations to study 
woman’s clubs, both at close range and at a comfortable 
distance, and I must confess that what I have seen of 
them and read of them is not to their credit. So far as 
I have been able to see and find out, hundreds of women 
belong to clubs without knowing why they do belong, 
and, as a rule, they get little benefit from them. 


oh 


NO: one of the very first principles of simple living 

lies in the question: ‘‘ What is worth while?’’ 
And this question is one which our American women 
must sooner or later bring themselves to face and decide 
for themselves : Is all that 1 am doing worth the while? 
What am I gaining from what I am doing? For the 
occupations of our leisure must bring us one of three 
results : mental elevation, moral betterment or bodily 
rest. If what we do in our moments of leisure does 
not bring us one of those elements of progress and 
betterment, then it is distinctly not worth our while. 
Further than that, it is a criminal waste of time. And 
even the occupations of our busy moments must 
produce some good result. Life, at its very longest, 
is a very brief affair. Our days are comparatively few, 
and we live through each day only once. There- 
fore, it behooves us to make each day worth while. 
Now, stop and think for a moment what your present 
life means to you, what it means in actual accomplish- 
ment, and you reach the first step of simple living. I 
care not what a woman’s surroundings and conditions 
are, the question she has to settle for herself is : Is what 
I am doing worth while? Not what she would rather 
do—that is not it ; but is all that she is doing worth the 
time she is giving to it, and is it bringing to her the 
largest results? In other words, is it worth while to do 
it? And if a woman is honest with herself she will see 
at once that there are things in her life which are not 
worth the while—occupations and _ recreations, call 
them what you like— which are bringing her no ade- 
quate return for the time and energy expended. We 
cannot all make each moment of our lives tell for some- 
thing, but we can make the most of our moments effect- 
ive for some good result. But to do this we must sit 
down and take an account of ourselves in the same way 
that a merchant takes an account of his stock to see what 
he has, where he stands, and what part of his merchan- 
dise is good and what part is not worth his while. 


op 


B fans idea of getting a perspective, as the artists say, 

on one’s self every now and then is a plan which too 
few of us follow. We go on and on, rushing blindly 
here and there, doing this thing and that, driven on by 
a force which we do not understand nor take the time to 
analyze, and a goodly number of the things we do are 
not in any sense worth the doing. The fact is, we do 
not take the time to understand ourselves, to see what 
we are actually doing and how we are spending the 
moments that are given us. If we did, our lives would 
be much more simple. We would see at once that we 
are littering up our days with things which are not in 
any respect worth the while, filling up our lives with 
externals which in our superficial and electric way of 
living we accept as vital matters. Now, to the hundreds 
of women who have written to this magazine during the 
past few months asking, ‘‘ What is the first principle of 
simple and effective living?’ let this suggestion form the 
fundamental basis: Know yourself: look into yourself : 








“She Dasn’t”’ 


By Edward Bok 


stop and see what you are doing, and ask yourself ‘‘ What 
benefit am | or others deriving from this that I am 
doing, and that on which I spend so much time and 
energy?’ The basic principle of simple living lies there: 
in the most effective disposition of our time. By effect- 
ive is meant completeness, thoroughness. We are all 
given the energy, the strength and the talent to do some 
one or two things well. But none of us, even the clever- 
est, can effectively do ten or a dozen things. We may 
think ourselves capable of so doing, but a dissipation of 
energy invariably means scattering results, with no 
concentrated and real good at any single point. 
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At this is apropos of the club idea, for I firmly 
believe that if one-half the women who belong to 
clubs would take an honest accounting of themselves 
and decide the actual good derived from their member- 
ship of this or that club, it would have two results : fewer 
clubs and fewer women of scattered energies. Now, the 
club idea of itself is to be commended for man or for 
woman, provided it is productive of some good and it is 
kept in its rightful place. If a woman who is busy all 
day amid the routine of her household work belongs to 
some one good club to which she can go, and, leaving 
domestic cares behind, get into an entirely different 
atmosphere and secure mental stimulus or physical 
refreshment from the change, it is beneficial. It does 
that woman good. Therefore, it is worth while. It 
matters not what kind of a club it is: if it appeals to her 
dominant taste, and she derives a distinct benefit from 
it, it is a good factor in her life. The question for her 
to honestly decide is: Does she come away from that 
club refreshed or bettered? If she cannot honestly say 
that such a result comes to her, then she should be 
honest with herself and, resigning from that club, join 
some other from which she will derive some distinct 
benefit, or devote the time now given to that club to 
some other recreation which will do her, or some one 
else through her, some distinct good. 


&h 


7 simple point is that our recreative moments, 

especially in the case of a busy woman, should be 
productive of the highest and best good to ourselves, and 
to others through us. A thing is never worth while 
doing if it does not do us some distinct good, if it does 
not make us better, whether spiritually, mentally or 
physically. Nor is this a narrow or selfish view, for as 
we are ourselves we make others. Every individual in 
this world influences some one person, and the greater 
we make ourselves the greater we make some one else. 
And this applies to the humblest person in the universe. 
Not one of us is without some influence. The way we 
live, the way we act, the way we spend our time influ- 
ences some one else in his living, in his actions and in 
the expenditure of his days. This is a responsibility 
that no one can shirk. With some the responsibility is 
greater than with others. Our lines are sometimes cast 
in places where the horizon of our influence becomes 
greater, where others see us more clearly. But our 
lives, in this respect, differ simply and solely in the 
degree to the place in which we are put. No life is lived 
to itself alone. That is impossible. 
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‘Tear is why it is so important to get off in a quiet cor- 

ner once in a while and have a good, honest and 
confidential talk with ourselves. We do not do this 
often enough in these pushing days—more’s the pity. 
But here is the Lenten season upon us: a season given 
to us for quiet thought and a withdrawal from the things 
of the world. Could there be a more appropriate sea- 
son for just a little reflection of this sort?) We ought, in 
reality, to take an honest accounting of ourselves once 
a year, at least, and twice a year would be none too 
often for most of us. There is a tremendous amount of 
good to be had by getting off into the quiet byways of 
life every once in a while and leaving the busy thorough- 
fares entirely behind. There is nothing so good as an 
occasional readjustment of ourselves, and certainly 
the American woman stands in sore need of it. I say 
this with all due respect to her, but I say it honestly 
and freely, and she knows in her heart that the statement 
is not far from right. All this senseless rush into which 
she plunges herself, whether it be in a maze of clubs, or 
a whirl of social life, or into a bewildering confusion of 
housework made difficult by permitting her home to be 
littered up with useless trash—all this, I say, and the 
woman who is honest with herself will agree with me 
even inwardly if she has not the courage to declare her- 
self outwardly, is not worth the while. Nothing is 
gained from it: nothing but irritating worries, shattered 
nerves and a premature decline of health, spirits and 
the freshness of womanhood. Why not be honest with 
ourselves, and separate the chaff from the wheat, the 
externals from the vital things, the things unprofitable 
from the things worth while? There is happiness for 
many an overtired woman in a calm and sensible read- 
justment of her life. 


OR, after all, this question of what is really worth the 
while enters into every phase of a woman’s life. In 
it lies the solution of fully one-half the troubles and trials 
that beset the American housekeeper, if she would sim- 
ply decide to be honest with herself. I give the average 
American woman credit for good taste, but not for good 
sense —that is, she often has the taste to furnish her 
house simply and well if she only had the courage of 
her convictions. But there she halts and fails, and there 
she lacks good sense. She hesitates to live her own 
life : she is afraid to do what she feels and knows is the 
right thing to do, and she generally winds up in doing 
the very thing which in her heart she does not want to 
do, and which she knows is the wrong thing. The 
American woman’s greatest fault is her fear of being 
judged by her neighbors. She is invariably guided by 
the thought of what others will say of what she does. 
By that yardstick she dresses herself and her children ; 
she furnishes her house. She joins clubs because Mrs. 
So-and-So asks her and she doesn’t like to refuse. She 
lives her life for others, in fact, but not in a high sense. 
It is in a superficial sense entirely. Here and there 
one finds a woman courageous enough to do and live 
according to her own convictions. Then we say of 
her that she is ‘‘queer.’’ The fact of the matter is 
that good sense in this respect is so rare that we con- 
fuse it for queerness or eccentricity. 
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HIS is frank speaking. But we cannot get away from 
its truth much as we may wish or like to do so. 
There is no denying the fact that what the American 
woman needs more to-day than anything else is courage. 
She has wit, cleverness, grace, beauty and all that, and 
in these attributes she excels. But, gloss it over as we 
may, she lacks the courage to deal honestly with herself. 
She means to be honest: no one will deny that. But 
she is not. If she were, she would not be following the 
superficial life which she does to-day. She would not 
be doing one-half the unprofitable things in which she is 
wasting her energies and talents to-day. Her home 
would not be clogged up with useless bric-a-brac which 
occupies her time to look after or superintend. She 
would be even a better-dressed woman than she is 
because she would dress with an eye single to whether 
a style was becoming to her, and not because it was the 
‘* latest thing.’’ The American woman is so clever that 
she is regarded as a well-dressed creature not because 
of herself but in spite of herself. 


fe 


LL this must sooner or later adjust itself. No sensi- 
ble woman can go on living in an artificial atmos- 
phere all her life. The time must come when the vast 
majority of sensible American women will tire and grow 
exhausted of living by others’ rule: by allowing them- 
selves to be judged by the yardsticks of others. The 
first rays of that happy time are beginning to appear on 
the horizon. After all, our lives are lived, as it were, 
in a circle. We generally end where we began. We 
were born honest and simple. But we have chosen to 
make our lives complex, and therefore superficial and 
dishonest. The trend to the ornate has gone so far that 
there is scarcely anything beyond. We have almost 
reached the limit of ornateness. This seems to be one 
of our national characteristics : we have to overdo every- 
thing. As Mr. Kipling once said : ‘‘ You Americans are 
talking through a megaphone: you cannot talk any 
louder.”’ It is about time for the pendulum to swing 
back. One sees signs of it: in a return to the old- 
fashioned furniture, simple and honestly made, but 
superbly beautiful; we see guilds of the handicrafts 
organized on every side for the manufacture of furniture 
and draperies that bear the loving touch of the hand ; in 
a return to the simpler styles of dress of years ago; we 
see the slower steamships crossing the Atlantic more 
and more generously patronized each year ; the exodus 
from the noisy and excitable cities to the quiet suburbs 
is the signal feature of the century ; we see the constant 
withdrawal of men from social affairs which mean the 
small hours of the morning. All these are simply 
omens, but they are healthy ones. 


da 


HAT we want now is for the American woman to 
have more courage : to live according to her con- 
victions : to be honest with herself, which means the 
doing of those things, and only those things, which are 
worth the while. An age which presents so many beau- 
tiful things to see, and has so many great and uplifting 
projects reaching out for the hand of women to do, is 
not the time for the American woman to be dishonest 
with herself, untrue to her best instincts, and unmindful 
of her unexampled opportunities to strengthen her own 
life, and the lives, or the single life, it may be, which 
she can make greater by making her own greater and 
better in everything that she does. But, as yet, it is 
the one grave point wherein the American woman is 
lacking. She has not the courage to be honest with 
herself. As the old lady said: ‘‘ She dasn’t.”’ 
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P. MN, abie s Lit erary Talks 


HE habit of reading is 
becoming national in 
this country. There 

is a great and increasing 
number of Americans who 
read habitually for infor- 
mation, for instruction and 
for pleasure. And, with a 
few exceptions, this multi- 
tude of readers selects good 
books; books which have 
some striking quality of 
thought or style or dra- 
matic interest. Books 
which were widely read 
twenty years ago would 
receive small attention to- 
day. The readers who can 
appreciate ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,’’ ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’’ 
‘* The Cavalier’’ and ‘‘The Ruling Passion ’’ would find 
neither profit nor amusement in many of the stories 
which were popular twenty years ago. With few excep- 
tions the novels which have reached a sale of two or 
three hundred thousand have been wholesome in tone 
and many of them have been excellent in form. 


A 
BUYING BOOKS YEARS AGO 


FP ORMERLY the buying of a book was a matter of con- 
siderable importance. It was felt to be a bit of 
extravagance, an expenditure which was easily avoid- 
able. Books could be borrowed or taken from a library; 
they were pleasant things to have about; 
they gave an air of refinement and intelli- 
gence to a room ora house ; but it was easy 
to get along without them. People bought 
tickets for a concert, a lecture, for the opera 
or the theatre, and thought it entirely legiti- 
mate to spend a little money for recreation 
and refreshment. When these same people 
thought of buying a book which cost no 
more than a single ticket to a concert, and 
not half as much as a ticket to an opera, 
they hesitated. They were not in the habit 
of buying books, and they were in the habit 
of buying tickets to all kinds of entertain- 
ments; that was the difference. Now 
people have formed the habit both of read- 
ing and buying books ; it does not seem to 
them any more extravagant to pay a dollar 
or a dollar and a quarter for a novel than 
for a concert ticket. It did not seem waste- 
ful to spend a dollar for two hours’ enter- 
tainment in a hall, and it does not seem ex- 
travagant to spend the same amount on a 
story which gives pleasure for five or six 
hours, and is then passed on to some friend 
who gets the same pleasure out of it. 

The same people who formerly bought 
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only histories and books of reference now itiaiedl 


buy books of travel, novels, and miscellane- 

ous works of every kind. They have learned 

that recreation and refreshment are quite as 

much a part of wholesome living as instruction. There 
has come, in consequence, an immense enlargement of 
the circle of reading people in this country, and that 
enlargement will go on indefinitely. 


oh 
MISS WILKINS AND MISS JEWETT 


F THE stories which have been talked about and read 
most widely during the past four or five months it 
is not too much to say that they have touched a very 
high mark of knowledge, skill and healthfulness of tone. 
They have come 
Mate 5 from American 
hands ; a fact which is 
the. more interesting 
because there is no 
tariff on ideas, and 
foreign books have 
sometimes held the 
field. 

There are certain 
names which bring 
with them by long 
association definite 
pictures of American 
life and sharply defined 
types of American 
character. Miss 
Wilkins has, for ex- 
ample, a field which is 
not wide but which she 
thoroughly under- 
stands: the factory 
life in a small New 
England town, the abnormal types produced by excess 
of individuality and bearing fruit in what is called 
‘* crankyism’’ ; with occasional experiments in the por- 
traiture of the half-nun-like simplicity and monotony of 
spinsterhood. In ‘*The Portion of Labor ’’ she describes 
factory life in a small town with a first-hand knowledge 
which makes her readers feel the terrible weight of the 
significant title of her story resting on their hearts before 
they are half through the book. The family of the 
young girl who is the central figure is characterized so 
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vividly that every member of it stands out with perfect 
distinctness. The girl is a beautiful creation; a new 
figure in American fiction; a kind of woman who is 
growing up in all parts of the country, but who has never 

efore had a biographer. This is a story to read for 
information quite as much as for pleasure. 

Miss Jewett’s field is also in New England, but it rarely 
touches Miss Wilkins’s territory ; between them one can 
get a fairly complete impression of New England life 
outside the large cities. It is the simple, old-fashioned 
home, with its air of having sent boys and girls to col- 
lege, whose interior Miss y Ponsor has often studied and 
sketched with the most delicate sympathy and the most 
sensitive skill. She understands also the hidden ideal- 
ism of the plain people in farmhouses and farming towns, 
and she knows their humor as well. In ‘‘ The Tory 
Lover ’’ she carries her readers over seas, but she begins 
in one of the finest old homes near Portsmouth, and a 
good deal of New England is found in cabin and fore- 
castle in the little bark in which Paul Jones sails to tr 
his fortunes and win fame on the other side of the world. 
The story of adventure is new in Miss Jewett’s hands 
and she is not as much at home with it as with the 
quiet tales of character in which she has long excelled ; 
it is not so successful as some of her earlier books, but 
it is written with characteristic refinement. 


on 
THREE POPULAR AUTHORS OF TO-DAY 


N HIS short studies of Creole character Mr. Cable 
showed the most delicate feeling and art, and won 
early recognition as a writer of original and beautiful skill. 
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These short stories grew into longer ones, and in ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes ’’ and ‘‘ Doctor Sevier’’ there were the 
same fineness and charm. 

When ‘‘ John March, Southerner’ appeared the magic 
was gone. The story was full of strong passages, but 
there was no bloom on it ; it seemed to be the product 
of hard work, and no book is really successful unless it 
gives the impression of having been written easily. 

In ‘‘ The Cavalier’? the charm has come back ; the 
narrative is stirring, the incidents crowd fast upon one 
another ; movement, action, variety carry the reader on 
from chapter to chapter. There are delightful bits of 
description, charming scenes, the old air of romance. 
It is a story of the Civil War. There are two love 
stories, and the novel suffers somewhat from excess of 
incident and lack of clearness in the narrative. 

Doctor van Dyke’s volume of short stories, ‘‘ The 
Ruling Passion,’’ is distinctly the most vivid and original 
piece of work he has yet given the world. It is full of 
color, strong character drawing, and effective descrip- 
tion. It has a warmth and vitality by no means com- 
mon in American fiction ; a force and first-hand dealing 
with the deeper motives which stamp it as a book 
drawn from life rather than fashioned in 
the indoor air of the library. It lives by 
reason of the vitality which pervades it; 
and it moves the reader because of its deep 
rootage in experience. 

Doctor van Dyke is not alone in por- 
traying the French-Canadian ; Mr. Gilbert 
Parker has drawn upon the same material 
for his brilliantly written novel, ‘‘ The Right 
of Way’’; a long story, very dramatic in 
plot and incident ; with rapid movement ; 
and deeply romantic in spirit. In this 
strong and very interesting piece of fiction 
Mr. Parker recalls the early success of 
‘* Pierre and His People,’’ and shows a 
marked advance in constructive skill. 


” 
ON THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


O THIS list of stories which have claims 
upon the lover of literature may be 
added two or three stories of out-of-door 
atmosphere. One of these tales, ‘‘ St. : 
Nazarius,”’ is so remote from the occupations and in- 
terests of to-day that it brings with it something of the 
fresh charm of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.’’ It is a bit of 
idealism which is the snore welcome because it breaks so 
completely away from the things of to-day ; a book in 
which one feels the spell of the deep woods, the power 
of mysticism in faith and in love, the beauty of the old 


. 
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order in manners and speech. It is a serious story, full 
of refreshment and beauty for those who crave an occa- 
sional appeal to the imagination. 

‘* The Benefactress,’’ on the other hand, has a touch 
of cynicism which is keen enough to be entertaining but 
not so keen as to be painful. It is a picture of a little 
country community in 
Northern Germany as 
seen by a very clear- 
headed English woman, 
who loves Nature and 
gardens and has a pleas- 
antly exact touch in de- 
scribing them. 

‘*The Garden oi a 
Commuter’s Wife”’ is 
more familiar in atmos- 
phere, recording the 
annals of domestic life in 
the country but within 
reach of town, with em- 
phasis on the out-of-door 
side of life, with sufficient 
narration to keep the 
story moving, and with 
touches of humor to re- 
lieve the descriptions. 

The season has not 
been rich in books of pure 
literature, but it has given 
us several works of more than passing interest. Among 
the volumes which deserve careful reading are Mr. 
Scudder’s Life of James Russell Lowell and Mr. Balfour’s 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. The first 
of these biographies is an excellent ex- 
ample of New England workmanship ; it is 
we well put together, accurate, thorough 
and dignified. Lowell was certainly one of 
the most interesting Americans who has 
yet appeared, and Mr. Scudder has set him 
clearly before the eye as poet, critic, diplo- 
matist and man of affairs. 


“n 
THE STEVENSON BIOGRAPHY 


ME: HENLEY, who is always interesting 

and sometimes brutal, thinks that Mr. 
Balfour has idealized Stevenson. There is 
some idealization in all true biographies ; 
no tapestry is ever seen when it is presented 
with the seamy side out. Mr. Balfour has 
written very interestingly of his kinsman, 
who had many faults like the rest of us, and 
was a very unconventional person, but who 
was both honest and fascinating ; a man who 
knew how to be good without losing any 
flavor of individuality. 

A very good book for those who want 
stimulus and who are stirred by clear, in- 
dependent thought is Mr. W. C. Brownell’s 
hg Victorian Prose Masters,’’ a collection of 
critical essays which must be ranked amon 
the best of their kind; essays packed wit 
thought, somewhat difficult in style but well worth the 
effort to master their contents ; a book which no one 
who cares for American literature can afford to leave 
unread, and which is particularly commended to those 
who read too many novels. 

To this list of books which ought to be read must be 
added ‘‘ The Letters of J. R. Green,’ the historian ; a 
man of great charm of nature, of a peculiarly vivid tem- 
perament, and of a tonic quality of character. 


os 
THE BOOK OF A SOCIAL TEACHER 


|‘ THE flood of more ambitious publications there are 

two which are sorely needed in many American 
homes. In one of these books, ‘‘ Home Thoughts,” 
which appears without a name, a wise woman, with a 
large experience of life and high standards of personal 
conduct and of manners and taste, points out some of the 
tendencies which are diminishing the attractiveness of the 
home and weakening its authority. These tendencies 
are not necessarily of evil origin; they come largely from 
haste, restlessness and ignorance; but they are playing 
havoc with that beauty 
which ought to make 
every home a place not 
only of peace and joy 
but also of fine man- 
ners, of social graces 
and of varied interests. 
The author of this vol- 
ume writes with insight 
and sympathy, and with 
a charm of style which 
reveals her own admi- 
rable equipment as a 
social teacher. 

Miss Hersey’s 
talks ‘‘To Girls”’ is a 
collection of short chap- 
ters full of knowledge 
of girl life and of girl 
needs; a little book 
which has grown out of 
long experience with 
girls; simpie in expres- 
sion, full of sentiment 
but without a touch of sentimentality ; direct, practical 
and interesting ; a book to be read in the family and in 
the school. . 


NomUn W. Mites 
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ON-THE EDUCATION. 












lem and the dangers to 
be avoided and over- 
come in the vears of 
transition from child- 
hood to manhood must 
now be evident. 
There is no prescrip- 
tion for the solution. Yet 
it is of value to sum up the guiding princi- 
ples we must follow and to see clearly the 
general aims we must hold before us. 

To aid in the awakening which should 
come in the period, personal influence is of 
first importance. It is only by close associa- 
tion with our children that we can understand 
their changing needs and help the new life to 
dawn. Were it possible to determine posi- 
tively their youthful. companions many an 
educational question might be left undis- 
cussed and our own relation to our children 
would be less important. True, we can exer- 
cise guidance over their friendships, but this 
is chiefly negative; and since we cannot call 
into being the friends we wish for them, we 
must make our own companionship with them 
fill as large a part of the need as possible. 


he 
Help the Child to Love Books and Nature 


[F WE cannot bring to our children the liv- 

ing friends we would have for them, for- 
tunately we can dothis with those scarcely 
less real comrades—books. The gathered-up 
results of human living which books, paint- 
ings, statues—all culture influences —repre- 
sent simply mean multiplied opportunity for 
experience. It is these that overcome the 
limitations of time and space, and give us 
comradeship with those rare spirits that have 
exalted human life in all ages. To choose 
these influences rightly, or rather to help the 
child find his own, is to supplement and cor- 
rect the limitations of experience by bring- 
ing him into contact with an ideal world 
which will awaken him. 

We have, moreover, always at hand the 
exhaustless beauty of Nature. Slight sugges- 
tion and direction will bring the child into 
loving relation with this world of God’s art, 
which will not only awaken but calm and exalt 
the youthful spirit. All conscious apprecia- 
tion of beauty is subtly connected with the 
awakening to love and religion. 


~ 
Surround the Child with Affection 


te AVOID an extreme development in one 

aspect of the new life a stable personal 
and affectional environment is necessary. 
The accidents of life often break this, without 
our fault, and irreparable harm is sometimes 
the consequence. But, at least, we can do all 
in our power to help the child establish the 
roots of his life in the soil of our unfailing 
affection. Children whose lives breathe an 
atmosphere of quiet and steady home love are 
far less likely to develop unbalanced tenden- 
cies and yield much more readily to kindly 
direction. Such direction, however, should 
not seek primarily to repress the extreme 
tendency, but rather to call out other activities 
and awaken an interest in them. This is 
rarely difficult with physically well children. 
If we could only realize that the basis of 
everything in education is sound physical 
health, and that no acquisition is to be 
weighed against this simple sanity, many of 
our worst problems would never arise. 


~ 
Value of Manual Training 


LOSELY associated with the treatment of 
extreme and one-sided development is 
that needed in cases of morbid self-conscious- 
-ness. For both troubles there is the need of 
objective action. It is even better if this 
activity is of a simple physical nature. Our 
lives must always be insignificantly frag- 
mentary, and to multiply our experience 
many times is not to come appreciably 
nearer the infinite sum of things. But we 
reach the larger human life not by adding 
thought to thought and deed to deed, but by 
so thinking and doing the little we can as to 
come into organic relation with the sum of 
things, and be master of the whole of human 
experience through soundly living a part. 
Here one may understand the ethical value 
of manual training. When a child makes 








ORAWN BY C. A. STREM LAY 


ViI—Guidance and Control 


something, he, not less than the poet who 
creates a world of characters, or the artist who 
calls a block of marble into life, images the 
All-Creator, and is at one with the positive 
forces of the universe. This is not mysti- 
cism; it is one of the simplest of every-day 
realities. Manual labor, in right relation to 
other aspects of life, gives sanity and balance. 


en 


Give Children Simple Physical Tasks 

Iago principle applies quite aside from the 

question of manual training in the schools. 
Fortunately every parent has unlimited 
opportunities of using it with his children. 
It is true, parents who live in great cities in 
what are called *‘ comfortable circumstances ’’ 
cannot so easily appoint simple physical tasks 
which will bring their children into contact 
with Nature, as is possible in country life. 
But a little care and thought will suggest 
many positive and helpful opportunities for 
work and service which may be given to the 
children. And then—people in comfortable 
circumstances do not have to live in great 
cities. With the other people unfortunately 
— those who are caught in the cog-wheels of 
the modern industrial struggle and who can- 
not escape —the difficulty is not to find oppor- 
tunities of physical action for their children, 
but to avoid letting the child be crushed by 
premature initiation into the terrible pressure 
of the world’s work. ‘The danger one needs 
to avoid with the white-faced children one 
sees in factories and in crowded tenements 
is rarely morbid self-consciousness and pre- 
occupation with the inner life. 


+ 
An Atmosphere of Love in the Home 

O RETURN, however, nothing deepens the 
tendency to excessive self-consciousness 
in the child more than the sense that those 
about him fail to understand him. Of course, 
the child is apt to imagine this even when it is 
not true; but for that very reason we cannot 
be too careful to make him recognize our 
unfailing love and appreciation. It is unfor- 
tunate that we are so often ashamed of honest 
feeling, and imagine that any expression of 
it is weakness. This is sometimes carried 
so far that in certain unhealthy social circles 
a cynical attitude toward all simple human 
feeling is regarded as a mark of aristocratic 
breeding. But among many other people of 
strong Anglo-Saxon or Puritan heredity 
emotion is instinctively repressed, as if to 
acknowledge it were effeminate. How often 
homes where really the warmest affection 
exists are made wretched by the rigid chok- 
ing of all outward expressions of love. One 
notices, too, that in such homes irritation and 
bitterness are not apt to be repressed with the 
same rigidity. It should be part of our 
household religion to give constant and frank 
expression to our love, that we may create 
in our homes such an atmosphere as will 

exclude clouds of morbidness. 

Further to avoid unhealthy self-conscious- 
ness there is need of positive instruction in 
all the expressive arts. Sound and healthy 
self-expression is the safety-valve of the 
soul, and every expressive art — play, speech, 
music, manual work, painting, dramatic 
action—has not only the objective worth in 
the things of use and beauty which are pro- 
duced, but the greater ethical value as a 
means of sanity and growth for the one who 
attains creative expression. 


wn 
Restraint on the Part of the Parent 

i te fourth grave evil in the youthful period 

is extreme reaction against the early moral 
and intellectual teaching. The first condition 
in avoiding this is the wise granting of free- 
dom. And here wisdom means, not allowing 
the child to pass suddenly from rigid subjec- 
tion to entire independence, but lessening 
the pressure of personal authority as fast as 
its place can be taken by independent ideals 
of life. Nothing is more difficult than this. 





FROM ELEVEN q 
TO EIGHTEEN 





Keep Cynicism Away from the Child 
ORE particularly to avoid the intel- 
lectual reaction which lt ‘'s so 
quickly to moral disturbance it i: aeces- 
sary that education should be positive, 
building an affirmative faith. Ido not 
mean by this that a particular religious 
dogma should be taught children, but 
that emphasis should always be laid upon what 
is upbuilding, especially in history and litera- 


ture. To bring to bear upon a youthful mind | 


a cynical attitude toward life, before the 
youth has the thought and experience to put 
it in its proper place, is to cut off the roots 
of life just below the soil and leave a plant 
that must soon wither and fail to bear fruit. 
How often one sees a university teacher, 


who is in a mood of contemptuous reaction | 


against life, spoil (there is no other word for 
it) a whole group of young people by inoculat- 
ing them with the poison of a smart cynicism, 
the superficiality of which they, alas! have 
not the experience to recognize. It is not 


that doubt and questioning are dangerous: | 


on the contrary, they are highways to truth; 
but only those who are living with deep 
earnestness have a right to teach the young. 


a 

The Laws of Nature are Simple 
S WITH theteacher so with thetext. Chil- 
dren must soon enough come face to face 
with all the paltry selfishness and disillusion- 
ing insincerity of the world. Before they can 
safely come into contact with this they must 
have been brought into deep relation with 


the underlying earnestness and profound | 
meaning of human life. Thus in education | 


they need to be brought into touch with the 
wholesome literature that expresses the sin- 
cere meaning of life, with the men and 
women who have stood for great aims, with 
the constructive movements of history that 
prove the universe is sound at the heart. 
There is time enough for Ibsen and the pain- 


ful world he interprets; let us read Homer | 


first. The perplexing enigmas of Goethe’s 
Faust may wait a little; Emerson and Lowell 
can prepare the way. The shame of Nero 
and the perfidies of the Borgias may be seen 
in their place after the child has shared the 
heroic enthusiasm of Socrates and listened to 
the noble words of Marcus Aurelius—that 
Emperor who was the servant of the world. 
The positive constructive men and actions — 
these build the basis of character and furnish 
a strength against which cynicism cannot 
prevail. Just here, too, is one supreme value 
of Nature study and natural science. There 
is nothing cynical in Nature except as we 
misread ourselves into her. The laws of the 
Nature world are so simple and good, yet so 


relentless, the appreciation of them must | 
bring a reverence for truth and a quiet trust | 


that the deep below deep of life is right. 


ee 
Make Comrades of Your Children 


HE art of education cannot be taught nor 
finished, but it is the living with our 
children, and our affection for them, that 
counts. If we aretheir friends and comrades, 
thinking ourselves into their points of view 
and seeking to appreciate lovingly the action 
and reaction of their spirits, such knowledge 
as we possess must find a wise application and 
our study of the problem be increasingly 
fruitful for the ends of life. I need not add 
how repaying such comradeship is to the 
parent or teacher, how it refreshes the spirit 
and opens the eyes to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Some one says, ‘‘ Children pay their way as 
they go.’’ It is not that we take care of 
them now and they will repay us when we 
are old: they give more than they take day 
by day, great as are the care and attention 
they demand. Thus our effort to help them is 
the greatest help to ourselves. 


And, for a last word, let us not regret the | 


period of reaction and the stress and strain 
that itinvolves. There is no faith worthy the 
name that has not been won by glad or pain- 
ful striving. There is no life worthy the 
name that is a mere result of the accident of 
environment and convention. Only as we 
awaken and struggle out into independent 
thought and action do we truly live; and the 
years of transition, with all the pain and waste 
they involve, are the one doorway to the full- 
born human life. 
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The Journal’s New Department: Mothers’ Meetings 
This department, which began in the February issue of THE JOURNAL, will occupy this page of the magazine in the 


Any parental experience in sensible child-training, or in the schooling of children, that may be helpful to mothers 
will be welcome to this department. No letter should contain more than two hundred words: less if possible. 
and address must be given. So that the department may be as broadly helpful as possible and give the largest number of 
experiences, no comments upon printed letters will be admitted. 

Address all letters to The Editor of ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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} Elgin 
Watch 


and a time table. More than 

9,000,000 Elgin Watches reg- 
ulate the hours of business and 
travel the world around. Every 
Elgin Watch has “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works. Book free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois 
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No householder can any 
longer give cost as a reason 
for not having the constant 
comfort of a dainty, cleanly 
modern bathroom. 

Our beautiful book, ““MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,” contains many illustrations of es- 
pooeey designed interiors, and gives suggestions 
or arrangements, decorations and costs of each 
fixture. ref} great value to home builders. Free 
on request. 


The bathroom shown above cost $385. 
Next month we will show one to cost $130. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. 


























‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Banos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


6 Over 
Years 110,000 


Established ) = Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square — West New York, N. Y. 
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Seeing Things Outdoors 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Professor S. C. Schmucker 





HIS is the sea- 
son when every- 
thing comes 


with a rush. All 
month long the sun 
hurries to catch up 
withthe clock which, 
indeed, has quite 
distanced him. For 
you know the sun 
does not keep good 
time. He is almust 
always too fast or 
too slow. Once 
about the middle of 
April he is just on 
time; then not again 
before the middle of June. At the beginning 
of September he joins the clock a third time, 
and lastly once more, late in December. Now 
it would seem as if he were startled at the 
way he had neglected us. 

Last month he had fallen back until he was 
fifteen minutes late. By the beginning of 
March he had made up five minutes of his 
loss, and before the month is over he will 
have caught up to within five minutes of the 
schedule. 

Meanwhile the days have been growing 
longer very rapidly. We begin March with 
our nights longer than our days. We end it 
with our days longer than our nights. In the 
one month we have added to the length of our 
day an hour and twenty minutes, a bigger 
gain than any other month can show. 





P 
“A 
How Easter Day is Fixed 

ITH all this there comes a great rise in 
the temperature. Inthe neighborhood 
of Philadelphia there is ordinarily an addi- 
tion of about twelve degrees during this 
month; an amount not usually equaled by 
April, still less by May, and no other month 

compares with these in the gain in heat. 
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THE COMING OF THE MEADOW-LARK 


But March is more congenial than February 
even to this enterprising plant, and this month 
sees the lurid cones pushing their way through 
all our swamps, while beside them soon will 
come the tender green spears which are later 
to unfold into the great, crisp, wide-spreading 
leaves that have given the plant the name of 
cabbage. 

What an important part it is these swamp 
plants have to play. No sooner is a stream 
dammed back by any obstruction than Nature 
tries to fill up the lake so formed. From the 
hills above and around she brings her mud 
and dumps it into the upper end of the lake. 
The first high water would wash it all farther 
down did she not bind the soil firmly in 
place. For this purpose she uses swamp 
plants, and, among others, skunk cabbage. 

Here and there in this forming meadow the 
sod is pinned down with deep anchors of 
skunk cabbage, every good-sized clump of 
which puts down about a hundred roots, 
each one of which is as 
thick as a lead pencil. 

+ 
Animals Enjoy It 

ANK-GROWING as 
it is, one is scarcely 
surprised that its odor 
should not suit our per- 
haps rather fastidious 
sense of smell. But 
there are animals other 
than ourselves that cer- 
tainly enjoy it. Our 
honey bees, when they 
first come from the hives 
after their winter rest, 
find but scanty food. 
The earliest pollen they 
bring home to feed to the 
bee babies is the pollen 
of this flower. Honey- 
loving flies have scarcely 
appeared, and perhaps 
the lurid color and 
abundant pollen are attractive to 
less dainty kinds, for they visit 
these flowers at this season when 

we rarely find them elsewhere. 

It is mean to nickname a plant 








You see, during all the month the sun is 
coming farther north. About the twentieth it 
shines directly on the Equator, and the day is 
just as long as the night. The time of the 
old Jewish Passover, and hence of our Easter, 
depends on this date. This latter always 
comes on the Sunday following the first full 
moon after the sun crosses the line. This 
accounts for its being so ‘‘ movable’’ a feast. 


es 
Why Mud is a Blessing 

HE water, so long locked up in the form of 
snow in the mountains, is now set free, 
and every rill runs high. This is a great 
boon to the meadows, for every stream is 
bearing more than its great wealth of mois- 
ture. The mud, that at first glance seems so 
unsightly, is in truth the annual blessing of 
the lowlands to which it is being borne. We 
sometimes feel impatient at the way in which 
sediment closes the mouths of our rivers and 
impedes navigation. If we could see a map 
of our country, with a red line surrounding 
all the portions that have been built out of 
this silt, I think it would startle most of us to 
recognize how much of our best land is the 

gift of these muddy streams. 


6 
“a 


The First Flower that Comes 
FLOWER pushing its way through ice 
is certainly enterprising, and this the 
skunk cabbage can do. It puts out its first 
flowers long before its leaves come, and it 
almost seems that one should call them the 
last blossoms of winter rather than the first of 
spring. One crisp February day I found in a 
swamp, beneath a clump of alders, a number 
of these blooms. One was standing in a pool 
and was frozen tight in the ice; another had 
lifted the ice as it pushed up, and a thin 

sheet was propped slantingly against it. 


after itsonefault. If itcould defend 

itself it might not be so bad, but a 

plant is helpless. I wish some one could 

rebaptize this plant and give it some more 

appreciative name — say ‘‘ spring herald,’’ for 

it is our first spring flower, and it carries a 

trumpet beautiful enough to fit any message. 

ep 
The Coming of the Meadow-Lark 

OW, see here,’’ calls the meadow-lark in 

calm confidence that you cannot see 

him. For the meadow-lark has come to have 

as elusive a suit of clothes as can well be 

found on a bird. The color of his feathers is 

by no means a haphazard matter. Slowly 

and gradually they have become what they 

are; and while he himself is doubtless uncon 

scious of the change he could certainly choose 
no better for himself if he tried. 

The meadow-lark, with his streaks of brown 
and buff running lengthwise of his body, is 
practically lost in the maze of grass stems and 
shadows in which he commonly lives. 

But he is not doomed to wear altogether 
sombre clothing. While he and his mate 
have backs colored with ref- 
erence to their enemies, their 
breasts are a bright canary 
yellow. It is chiefly in the 
heart to heart talks of lovers, 
or in the congregation of their 
friends, that this beautiful 
adornment is con- 
spicuous. The casual 
observer might see 
meadow-larks overand 
over again, 
and never 
suspect that 
they turned 
toward the 
earth so 


BY KATHARINE SCHMUCKER 


A Bird Trick 


HESE two-color 
schemes are 
plain in their pur- 
pose, but the third 
was long misunder- 


the white feather ’”’ 
has always been 
recognized as a com- 
mon bird trick, and 
almost uniformly it 
has been misinter- 
preted. It is nota 
sign of cowardice at 
all, but at least of 
brotherly, if not of 
parental, love. Later in the season, when 
they are followed by their young, if you are 
walking through the fields you may flush a 
meadow-lark. Away she flies, alternately 
fluttering and sailing, in low, level course 
much like that of our bob-white. As she 
does so she spreads her tail, showing white 
feathers on each side. These are the signal 
for her young to follow her. When they fail 
to come she often lights on a fence rail and 
flirts her tail, spreading and furling it repeat- 
edly so as to catch their attention and gather 
them to her as they scamper through the grass. 


cp 
The Animal that Tunnels up Our Lawns 


a IG”’ is expressed in every line of the 
mole’s body. This is his life-work, 
and to this Nature has adapted his every organ. 





His eyes are of no use in this underground | 
life, and so they have dwindled away until | 


externally there is no sign of them. Objects 
he probably never sees with any distinctness, 
though he still can tell light from darkness, 
But he seems to recognize light only to avoid 
it. In the darkness of his tunnels not onty 
would his eyes be useless, but dirt would be 
apt to get into them while he is digging; so 
they are leaving him gradually. 

The ears, too, or that part of them that 
projects from the head, would be in the way. 
So they have been discarded. The inner, 
and essential, part of the ear, however, still 
remains, and the mole hears quite well. 

The most remarkable deviation from or- 
dinary animals is in the arms. These are 
very short, and the hands are broad, hard 
and horny, and have very firm claws. But 
his other muscles are comparatively weak. 
The hands have been altered into great 
shovels, and when he tries to walk over level 
ground or on a floor he moves with odd, 
quick steps, resting on the sides and not on 
the palms of his hands. He reminds one for 
all the world of a wound-up toy that is held 
in the air and allowed to run down. But 
when he gets under the sod the heaving line 
that forms over him as he digs shows that 
there he is in his proper element. 


4 
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Nature’s Use for the Mole 


HEN Nature wants something done she 
is apt to inveigle an animal into doing 
it. The mole is bent only on catching earth- 
worms. He makes his long burrow near the 
surface, and then traveling up and down its 
length he picks up all the worms that stumble 
into his way, his slender nose serving as an 
effective instrument for withdrawing them 
from their burrows. I think, too, he eats the 
beetles and cut-worms that lie in his path. 
But while he is intent on his own work he 
is at the same time loosening up the soil and 
letting the air through it, and mixing up the 
leaf-mould with the earth, thus enriching the 
land. It isaggravating to see the ridges that 
mar the surface of our lawns and gardens, but 
we must put up with that for the sake of the 
good of the soil. 
Besides, 1 sus- 
pect his claim 
to the land is >» 
an earlier one 
than ours. 
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vest. THE SKUNK CABBAGE PUSHING ITS WAY THROUGH THE ICE 
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has that rich beefy 

flavor and tempting ap- 
pearance so relished by 
lovers of good things to eat. 


It is seasonable, appetizing, 
and quickly assimilated ; it 
stimulates the flow of digest- 
ive juices, thus preparing the 
stomach for the other dishes 
which are to follow. 


A valuable addition to every 
dinner ; a necessity to the 
deranged digestion of the 
delicate. 


Notice 
Good dishes require good material 


A cheap brand means _in- 
ferior quality. When order- 
ing, insist on getting 


Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


packed only under the 
Armour label, regard- 
less of what your dealer 
may claim. 


An evaporated soup. 

A perfect blend of choice ma- 
terials packed in glass jars. 
Will keep indefinitely in any 
climate. 


Fifteen Cents Per Jar 
Five Flavors: 
Tomato, Celery, Green Pea 
Navy Bean 
Mulligatawney 


Each jar will make six por- 
tions of delicious soup. 

Sold by all grocers or sent 
postpaid in the United States 
on receipt of price. 
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The Correct Home Wedding of To-Day 





HE girl’s home seems the most 
natural and appropriate place 
for the great event of her life 
—the shelter of the home-nest 
about her until she goes forth 
to take her new place in the 
world. If the marriage is 
what it ought to be the rite 
hallows the place, and God is 

as surely present in the home as ina cathedral. 

The cards should be sent out a fortnight 

in advance of the ceremony, the invitation 
carefully including the entire acquaintance of 
both the families interested. If there are but 
a chosen few bidden to the wedding personal 
notes of invitation should be written in the 
name of the bride’s parents or guardians two 
weeks before the event, and cards of announce- 
ment sent to all other friends so as to be re- 
ceived on the day following the wedding. 


-" 
Arranging the Details of the Wedding 


a the expenses of a wedding are assumed 
by the bride’s family. The bridegroom 
is only responsible for the clergyman’s fee 
when the bride has become his wife, and for 
the carriage in which he shall drive away with 
her to spend the honeymoon. Besides his 
present to the bride, her bouquet and those of 
the bridesmaids are usually his gift, and he 
conforms to custom in offering his best man 
and ushers some small souvenir. He often 
furnishes their gloves and ties to be worn at 
the wedding to insure that all shall be alike. 

It is the bride’s privilege to choose the day, 
the clergyman, her bridesmaids, and to plan 
the details of her wedding. 

From two to eight bridesmaids are chosen 
from among the bride’s intimate friends, and 
a maid of honor— usually her favorite sister 
or friend. A matron of honor may replace 
the maid if the dearest friend be married. 

The bridegroom selects his best man and 
ushers from among his closest friends, to 
whom he usually gives a little feast about a 
week before the wedding, upon which occa- 
sion he presents his souvenirs. 

The expectant bride usually entertains her 
attendants at a merry dinner or luncheon at 
about the same time, and revives all the old 
fortune-telling superstitions to read their 
future. The chance discovery of a ring in 
the cake marks the next bride. 


ofa 
The Bride’s Dress and Bouquet 


HE traditional bridal dress is of white 
satin, with tulle veil and orange blos- 
soms. The gown is made with high neck, 
or with lace or chiffon guimpe, with sleeves 
reaching to the wrists or elbows, and a long 
train, but almost any white gown may be 
worn, in spite of traditions. The veil should 
reach to the end of the train. 

Many brides wear no gloves. An old rule 
of bridal etiquette says, ‘‘ A contracting hand 
should be uncovered.’’ 

The bride’s bouquet may be of any white 
flowers—‘‘ bride’’ roses and _lilies-of-the- 
valley are favorites. A white prayer-book 
often replaces the bouquet, and from it the 
clergyman reads the marriage service. 

oye 
Costumes of the Bridal Party 
HERE circumstances prohibit a variety 
of gowns it seems the part of wisdom 
for a girl to be married in traveling dress, 
which may be a gown suitable for church or 
visiting. Hat and gloves are worn with such 
a costume at a church wedding, but are not 
required in the house. A bride, thus attired, 
does not carry flowers nor does she have 
bridesmaids. 

A widow-bride never wears a white gown 
or veil; neither does she have other attend- 
ants than the ushers. She removes her first 
wedding ring before accepting another. 

The bride decides what the bridesmaids’ 
gowns shall be and where to have them 
made, to secure uniformity, but as they are 
purchased by the young women themselves 
their after-usefulness should be considered. 

Flower-strewn organdies, with Leghorn or 
chiffon ‘‘ picture hats’’ wreathed with the 
same blossoms, with bouquets matching or 
contrasting, make very dainty costumes. 

The dress of the maid of honor differs 
slightly from that of the bridesmaids and is 
usually somewhat more elaborate. 

The bridegroom at a day wedding wears 
a frock coat, trousers of some quiet-toned 
striped material, gloves, and silk Ascot tie of 
white or pearl gray, and a boutonniére of 
flowers like those of the bride’s bouquet. 

If the bride wear traveling dress the bride- 
groom may wear a cutaway coat. The best 
man and ushers dress like the bridegroom. 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


When the Gifts Should be Sent 
paarawre may be sent as soon as it is 

known when the wedding day is set, but 
the receipt of the invitations is the general 
signal for their offering. Gifts are by no 
means expected from all invited guests. 

The presents are usually made to the bride, 
even by the friends of the bridegroom, who may 
never have seenher. They should be marked 
with the initials of her maiden name, and be 
accompanied by the card of the giver. 

The bride should promptly write a cordial, 
graceful note of thanks to all who have sent 
her anything, referring to the gift in some 
way to assure the giver that the letter is not a 
duplicate of others. It is wise to paste a 
number upon each gift in some inconspicuous 
place, and a duplicate in a blank book oppo- 
site the giver’s name. 

The question of displaying the presents is 
left to individual taste and choice. When 
displayed the cards are generally withdrawn 
and the gifts placed on tables covered with 
damask cloths in an upstairs room. 

It is the present fashion for the bride’s 
mother to write a word of invitation on her 
card, bidding their friends to come and see 
the gifts a few days before the wedding at the 
hour for afternoon tea, if they are not to be 
displayed at the reception. The bride-elect 
may consult her own pleasure about being 
present. The simple gifts should be as con- 
spicuously placed as the most costly ones. 

oe 
Floral Decorations and Rehearsals 
HE days of banked mantelpieces and 
flowers tortured into wedding bells and 
other “‘set’’ forms are passing away. The 
Japanese have taught us that to arrange 
flowers so as to preserve the effect of the grow- 
ing blossoms is to conform to artistic princi- 
ples. A few flowers in bowls and vases, grow- 
ing plants at the windows and massed where 
the bridal pair are to stand, give a more 
pleasing effect, because more natural than 
ambitious and elaborate attempts. 

Just before the entrance of the bridal party 
the ushers mark off an aisle with broad white 
ribbons. Weights at the ends, concealed by 
flowers, facilitate their placement. 

The bridal attendants should try to be pres- 
ent if there is a rehearsal of the procession, 
and sink all personal tastes and wishes in 
furthering those of the bride. 

The best man is absolutely at the service 
of the bridegroom and makes himself gener- 
ally useful The clergyman’s fee is generally 
intrusted to him, and he attends to the mar- 
riage notices for the newspapers. 

The maid of honor holds the bride’s bou- 
quet when the ring is given, and aids her to 
dress for her journey after the reception. 

The mother and sisters of the bride receive 
the wedding guests upon their entrance. 


of 
Arranging for the Bridal Procession 


HERE are new ideas about weddings com- 
ing up all the time, and new ways of do- 
ing things, but the usual, conventional order of 
the bridal procession is as follows: As soon 
as the clergyman takes his place at the end of 
the room prepared for the ceremony, the 
ushers, walking two by two, appear at the 
door farthest away from it, followed by the 
bridesmaids in the same order. As they 
near the place reserved for the bridal couple 
the bridesmaids and ushers divide, half their 
number going to eachside. The bridesmaids 
stand between the ushers. The maid of 
honor comes next, alone; then the little girls 
strewing flowers, or the ring-bearer carrying 
on a white satin cushion the precious circlet, 
and lastly the bride, taking her father’s right 
arm. All step in time to the stately march 
music—usually furnished by a piano alone 
or with a violin accompanying it. 

Just before the bride appears, the bride- 
groom, attended by his best man, enters the 
door near where the clergyman waits, and 
takes his place at his left hand, partly turn- 
ing so as to face his bride, who is advancing to 
meet him, escorted by her train of attendants. 

As the bride comes near he advances a step 
to meet her. She leaves her father’s arm to 
place her hand in his, and accepting his left 
arm they kneel for a moment, and then, 
standing before the clergyman, the service 
begins. The father steps back a little way, 
and joins the rest of his family only after he 
has giventhe bride away. The maid of honor 
stands next to the bride, the best man at the 
bridegroom’s side. 

The bridal attendants of one music-loving 
bride diligently rehearsed the Wedding March 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ and to her surprise and 
delight sang the stately measure to English 
words as they preceded her. 


At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
clergyman congratulates the newly- made hus- 
band and wife, who then turn to receive the 
felicitations of their families and friends. 

The bridesmaids range themselves on each 
side of the young couple. The best man and 
ushers busy themselves presenting to the 
bride the guests who are unknown to her. 
She presents to her husband those whom he 
may not know. 

The parents of the bride are the real hosts, 
and all the guests should speak to them, and 
if possible be presented to the parents of the 
bridegroom. After a few minutes spent in 
receiving congratulations the bridal pair lead 
the way to the dining-room. 
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When Serving the Refreshments 
NOON wedding is followed by a breakfast 
at which the guests are seated at table and 
served in courses. Where few guests are 
invited it is a friendly little feast, which may 
be simple or elaborate as taste and purse dic- 
tate. Where many are asked they must be 
served at small tables, and the breakfast 
becomes an elaborate function requiring a 
separate decoration of flowers, fruit, bonbons 
or cake for each table, and a servant for every 
eight or ten guests. A separate table is 
reserved for the bridal party, at which the 
bride and bridegroom sit side by side. Such 
a breakfast begins with fruit, followed by 
bouillon in cups, fish or crustaceans in fancy 
form, an entrée, game and salad, concluding 
with ices, cakes, bonbons and coffee. 

A simple breakfast may consist of bouillon 
or creamed oysters, game or cold chicken 
with salad, ices, cake and lemonade. 

According to usual custom, slices of wed- 
ding cake in small boxes tied with white 
ribbons are piled on a hall table and each 
guest is given one upon leaving the house. 

op 

Refreshments at an Afternoon Wedding 
AN AFTERNOON wedding is followed by a 

reception. Therefreshments are served 
as at an ordinary ‘“‘ tea,’’ from a large table, 
tastefully arranged with flowers, lights, bon- 
bons, cakes, etc., a single color usually pre- 
dominating. Three or four servants are in 
attendance, but the guests serve themselves 
and each other. 

The refreshments may be of the simplest 
if one so desire. Offered at about the hour 
for afternoon tea, few care for anything more 
than a cup of tea and a sandwich, or an ice 
and a bit of cake. Some prefer chocolate, 
and young folks are fondof bonbons. These, 
with a bowl of lemonade on a table readily 
accessible, are all that need be provided. 

At an evening wedding —a rare ceremony 
in these days—the refreshments should be 
somewhat more elaborate. Between ten and 
eleven Pp. M. is a hungry time, when a good 
supper is appreciated, though bouillon, one 
hot entrée, ices and cakes, with lemonade and 
mineral waters, may amply suffice. 

Where there is dancing, which is unusual, 
the bride and bridegroom “ open the ball.’’ 


fe 

Some Suggestions for Outdoor Weddings 
T IS a growing custom to celebrate country 
weddings, in May and June, out-of-doors. 
The superstition about May being 
‘funlucky’”’ is unworthy twentieth-century 
people, who know that a Father, and not a 

capricious fiend, governs the universe. 
One of the prettiest of weddings took place 
last May in an orchard in full blossom, when 


Nature seemed to have decked herself for a | 


bridal. Garlands of foliage suspended from 
tree to tree marked off the aisle—those of 
white flowers indicating the place where the 
bridal party was to stand. The procession 
made a picture long to be remembered. 

For a country wedding the invitations 
should give full information about trains, and 
carriages or carryalls be sent to convey the 
guests to and from the station. 

After an hour given to their friends the 
bridal pair retire to dress for their journey, 
and the formal guests withdraw. The bride- 
groom awaits the bride at the foot of the 
staircase with the family and intimate friends. 
At her appearance she holds aloft her bridal 
bouquet and then throws it among the brides- 
maids. The one to catch it will be the next 
bride—so say the Fates! 

The good-byes said, as the bridal pair leave 
the house they are no longer punished with 
rice, but pelted with flowers, which, with- 
drawn from the vases, are made ready while 
the bridal dress is changed for traveling 
attire. All acclaim the young couple as they 
are whirled away to—let us hope —a happy 
future. 
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Size: 5 ft. 7% in. long; 4 ft. 11% in. wide. 


Ivers & Pond 
~ PIANOS. 


The Small Grand. 


We show above photographic reproduction 
of our latest triumph, a Grand Piano in min- 
iature. It is one of the smallest Grand Pianos 
made. It’s not so very much more costly than 
the Upright, and doesn’t take up much more 
room, fitting beautifully into the corner of a 
room (if you can’t give the middle up to it), 
yet by an ingenious arrangement it has strings 
as long and a sounding-board as large as are 
usually put into larger Grands, thus producing 
a tone of remarkable volume and purity. No 
amount of money can buy a better Grand, for 
no better can be made. 

Are you interested to know more? Our 
catalogue will be sent for the asking, and 
other circulars, together with a letter fully ex- 
plaining all you wish to know. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
W here no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door, We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as 
available in the most remote village in the United States 
as if you lived in Boston or New York. More than 
this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to please 
you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 

| und trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
| 117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
mot BSS wom 
R-WALLACE 





Most reliable silver plate. We will send our new and 
beautiful book, ‘“* HOW TO SET THE TABLE,” by the 
best-known authority — ric')ly illustrated — on receipt of 4 
cents postage. Address Department E. 


Rh, WALLACE & SONS MFG, CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
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it ASUS 
The Blasius Piano has the tone of a grand in 


the case of an upright. The crowning 
triumph of piano-making 


Rev. James W. Kirk, of Eagle City, Alaska, writes: 

“The Blasius came 8000 miles and changed cars and 
steamers six times. It reached us in excellent condition 
and perfect tune, and gives entire satisfaction.” 








No matter where te live we have a plan that enables 
you to easily purchase The Blasius. Write for particu- 
ars and handsomely illustrated book of testimonials. 


Brasius 1119 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 

















CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 
PLAYS! 
SENT 


Largest Assortment in the World. All kinds of Books for Home 

Amusements. Charades, Reciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, 

Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. 
SAM’L FRENCH, 24 W. 22d Street, New York 
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The Neat-Handed Girl | Birthday Pillows 


SOME PRETTY THINGS SHE CAN MAKE: ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





Copyright, 1902, by Katherine G. Brown. 


‘The great interest now taken in studying the wis- 
dom of the ancient SOOTHSAYERS AND ASTROLOGERS 
concerning the STARRY CONSTELLATIONS and their 
influence upon human character and disposition, has 
inspired a clever designer to produce a copyrighted 
series of 





“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING” ° 
Many of the small belongings of dress may be neatly kept in a sachet divided over a layer of wadding, with perfumed powder placed between. The partitions, 
into any number of spaces. The foundation of this case is made of light-weight 


‘ ‘ 
which are two inches in height, are of the same material. The edges are trimmed | Twelve Beautiful Designs 
cardboard of a size to fit a drawer, and then covered with figured muslin or silk with lace. 


Bows of ribbon add a pretty finish to the corners. 


corresponding with the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
combined with the correct astral colors, the flowers for 
each mouth, the appropriate gems, and a rhyming 
couplet referring thereto, all stamped and tinted on 
Art Duck for embroidery. 


They are Already an Assured Success 


Price for Top and Back, 65 Cents; Postage 7 Cents 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


On receipt of 6 cents, in stamps, we will mail a 48- 
page illustrated booklet, called 


“My Stars! Are They Lucky or Unlucky ?” 


containing an epitome of curious and _entertaining 
information regurding the mystical significance of the 
Astral Colors, Flowers, Gems, etc. 





FOR PENS FOR PINS 


A piece of chamois skin five inches by eight, pinked, gathered into 
a band and fastened with an initial, forms this unique penwiper. 
On a small round pincushion of white velvet sew a bunch of white 


A circular illustrating the 12 designs free. 
violets with their leaves. A yard of ribbon is sufficient for the bow. 


CHARLES E. BENTLEY CO., 583-5-7 Broadway, New York 
TO CARRY FANCY-WORK 


A quarter of a yard of silk and around 


eight-inch straw mat are required for Pp r O 2 r e Ss S 
this bag. The quilling takes three yards a i 
Competition 


$4,000.% 
IN PRIZES 


for the best work with 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras. 
$2,000.00 Cash and $2,000.00 in 
Kodak Prizes. 


Circulars giving all the details may 
be had of any Kodak dealer or will be 
sent free by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











JEWEL CASE AND PINCUSHION 


Made from a pasteboard box covered 
with white silk and lined with violet 
quilted satin. The puff around the 
edge answers for a pincushion., 

















There are two 





A HANDY WRITING-BOARD 
This useful writing-board is twelve inches 


sorts of lamp chim- 


FAMILY STOCKING-BAG 





by fourteen in size, and covered with white 
linen and cretonne. Three-eighths of a yard 
of each are required. 





TWO PRETTY NOVELTIES 
The dainty scissors-case is made of gray 
chamois decorated with forget-me-nots. 
The hairpin-holder is of cardboard cov- 
ered with silk. The topis knitted of zephyr. 





FOR ODDS AND ENDS 


This convenient bag is made of chintz bound 
with satin ribbon. A quarter of a yard of chintz 
and a yaid and three-quarters of ribbon are 
required. 





FOR FILMY VEILS 





WHEN THE VEIL-CASE IS ROLLED 


Make the cover of the veil-case of tan-colored lawn, twelve 
inches by twenty-four. Place layers of white silk inside, ten 
inches by eighteen, and ten inches by fifteen. Use two yards 
and a half of silk tape for binding and strings, and two yards 
and three-quarters of lace for trimming. A case like this will 
be found most convenient for carrying veils when traveling. 





DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF-CASE 


The design on this canvas case is 
worked in tapestry stitch with pink 
and white thread. The case is lined 
with pink satin and edged with cord. 





Two pieces of denim, fourteen inches by 
eighteen, are used for this bag. They are 


Reressemtenrmcmmeetters | Ueyos mine and the 
rest of them. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 





A COUPLE OF EASTER GIFTS If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
Medallion of white satin for white-headed the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
pins. The bow is of yellow ribbon. 

Artificial rose-leaves and a yard of ribbon tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


* will make the pink candle shade. MACBETH Pittsburgh 
tTH, : 5 





Lessens Silver Care 


SILICO 


Prevents Silver Wear. 
Used by owners of valuable Plate for more 





USEFUL SILK STRAP than a quarter century. 
For this strap, which is intended to hold under- Trial quantity for the asking; send ad- 
wear, use three-quarters of a yard of elastic, one dress on postal. Box, postpaid, 15 cts. 
eighth of a yard of silk for casing, and three- in stamps. At grocers and druggists. 
quarters of a yard of satin ribbon for bows. | “SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Fun with Animated Silhouettes 


F YOU wish to entertain a dozen of 
your friends, and you know their 
likes and dislikes, also their pecul- 
jarities, you may give them an oppor- 
tunity to see themselves in shadow, 

and as no one has ever seen them before, by 
inviting them to come and spend an evening 
with some animated silhouettes. Prepare for 
your evening’s fun by providing yourself with 


By Bert J. Griswold 


- 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


prepared for it. When all of the outlines 
have been secured, and the heads have been 
attached to the figures, the program will be 
ready for presentation. 
Stretch a sheet tightly over a door, forming 
a white screen. The host, with an assistant, 
should operate the figures in the room which 
is thus shut off from the audience-room, and 
the hostess or some male member of the 
party make the 
announcement pre 

















ceding the showing 
of each silhouette. 
While the host 
is operating the sil- 
houettes a blanket 
stretched across the 
lower part of the 
screen allows hima 
place to operate the 
figures without cast 
ing any shadows. 
Much merriment 
may be created if 
the person who 
stands beside the 











HE guest whose tastes stamp him as an 
athlete is represented in the act of lift- 
ing a heavy weight. The illustration given 
below exposes the manner of securing the 
desired effect. A thread fastened to the top 
of the ball extends over a pin, which acts as 
a pulley. Gravitation does the rest. 
In the real ‘‘ Thomas’”’ concert, the setting 


shows only the side of the house and the top of 




















screen explaining 
silhouettes has a 
sense of humor and 
can exaggerate any 
little peculiarities which belong to 
the persons who have been silhou 
etted. This must, of course, be done 
in a tactful way, and care must be 
taken that no infirmity is made light 
of nor any physical defect made 





THE SUBJECT MUST STAND STILL 


a pair of sharp scissors and cutting a number 
of figures out of a light quality of Bristol- 
board, one figure for each one of your guests. 

On their arrival ask each one separately to 
step into an apartment while you make a pro- 
file drawing of his head. The subject must 
remain perfectly still while the outline is 
being prepared, as a slight movement would 
destroy the likeness. In order to make this 

















THE OUTLINE 

















AN EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 


possible and easy a light wooden box, about 
twelve inches square and six inches deep, may 
be arranged in such a way as to be placed 
against the wall, and capable of being raised 
or lowered at will by the use of a strong cord 
caught over a hook above, one end of the cord 
being fastened to the box, while the other end 
is held in the left hand of the operator. 


wn 


HE subject should stand with his arm 
against the wall, and the box be lowered to 
rest upon the shoulder. The sheet of Bristol- 
board may then be placed so that a shadow 
of the head is cast upon it by a light directly 
opposite. The cheek is then placed firmly 
against the Bristol-board, this serving the dual 





prominent. 

The few examples which are given 
on this page have been selected in 
order to illustrate several principles 
applicable to the production of ‘* animated 
silhouettes.’’ These will suggest others. 


‘i HE first subject,’’ the hostess may say, 
after a few explanatory words which 
the occasion may suggest, ‘is entitled ‘An 
Experience in Teaching.’’’ This example is 
shown in the illustration on the left. 
To give this example the 
should be turned low or extin- 
guished, the door opened, and 


lights 


HIS TASTES STAMP HIM AN ATHLETE 


a picket fence. Suddenly the audience is 
startled by the sound of fighting felines, which 
rush across the fence toward the building. 
The leader turns and attacks the pursuer and 
a chaotic scene ensues. During the inélée a 
head appears at the window above. It is 
recgonized as that of another one of the guests, 
and is heartily greeted. One look at the quar- 
reling cats is sufficient for him. He leaves 
the scene for a moment and reappears with a 
pitcher of water in his hand, which he empties 
on to the noisy animals below. There is a 
quick scattering, the guest withdraws, and 
the scene closes as calmly as it opened. 
“A 
HE side of the house and the fence may be 
made of separate pieces pinned tightly to 
the screen. The illustration shows how the 
‘*cats’’ are prepared, the strong wire allow- 





there, standing out plainly in 
silhouette, is shown upon the 
screen the lifelike figure of one 
of the guests, discerned in the 
act of punishing an unruly 
pupil in the most approved 
fashion, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The host at the back 
of the curtain manages the 
arm movement by tightening 
and relaxing a fine thread fast- 
ened to the hand of the figure 
and operated from below as 
shown in the pencil drawing. 
The Bristol-board is pinned 
tightly to the screen, the arm 
only being left free. The flex- 
ibility of the material causes 
the arm to flop back to the 
raised position as soon as re- 
leased. The movement is very 








HANNAN 














lifelike. In order to avoid 
throwing the shadow of the 
thread a lamp with a wide wick 
is used and the broad side of the flame 
is presented toward the screen. This scatters 
the shadow, making it imperceptible to the 
spectators. This scene, if well managed, 
will create much merriment. 
“ 

” THE interesting scene which depicts the 

cat who was hungry one of the guests is 
silhouetted to resemble a child of three, and 
is represented as being worried by the house 
cat which appears and raises her foot repeat- 
edly in a teasing attitude, while the girl holds 
in her hand a piece of bread and butter 
‘“ with sugar on it.’’ After the company has 
enjoyed a laugh over the antics of Pussy, who 
may be moved about as she is not a stationary 
figure, something happens to provoke a fresh 
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purpose of preventing the paper from slipping 
and enabling the subject to hold the head per- 
fectly still. The making of the drawing of the 
outline with a pencil is a simple matter. 

The outline secured, it should be passed to 
an assistant, who carefully cuts out the head 
and attaches it to the figure which has been 





THE CAT WHO WAS HUNGRY 


A REAL “‘ THOMAS"’ CONCERT 


ing the assistant to operate the figure below. 
The head of the guest is cut out in the same 
way as all the others, but it is not attached to 
a figure because the subject treated makes it 
unnecessary. After the cats have done their 
turn the operator thrusts the silhouette of the 
guest upon the scene, withdraws it, and then 
causes it to reappear, together with the arm 
holding the pitcher. The arm must be doubly 


strengthened in order to support the weight | 


of a small tin filled with sawdust or salt, 
which, in falling, will appear like water. 
“a 
HE gentleman who is fond of driving is 
depicted in the act of whipping his 
donkey. The animal shows displeasure by 
characteristic poses of his ears. The figure 
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outburst of merriment. The girl, without 
warning, gives poor pussy a vigorous kick, 
which sends her off the scene entirely. The 
host, who has been operating the “‘ cat,’’ ata 
signal from his assistant holds the thread 
attached to the girl’s foot, and manipulates 
the ‘‘ kick’ by giving it a jerk. 


THREAD 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO LIKES TO DRIVE 


on the left explains whatever mystery there | 


may seem in connection with his movements. 

Some labor, both manual and mental, is 
necessary to the preparation of an evening’s 
fun with silhouettes, but as I have stated 
before the result will amply repay any one 
for the effort. Try it and see. 


PANTASOTE 


WINS THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Pan-American Exposition 
Pantasote lias won Four Highest Awards: the first 
being that of the CHICAGO WorLp’s Fair, 1893; the 
second the FRANKLIN INsSTITUTER’s Edward Long- 
streth Medal, in 1896; the third the Award of the 
NATIONAL Export Exposition, 1899, and the 
fourth the Gold Medal PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Adopted by United States Government, 
Leading Railways, Transatlantic Lines, 
Furniture Makers, Carriage Upholsterers 


as the only satisfactory substitute for leather. 


Pantasote having 
been on the market 
ten years, has had 
the test of time, 
which has estab- 
lished it as 
standard 


Unlike 
other 
leather 
substi- 
tutes 

it 
contains 
no 
cellulose 
or 

other 
danger- 
ous 

sub- 
stances. 











Pantasote does not rot, peel or crack; is always 
flexible and looks exactly like morocco. It can be 
cleansed with soap and water, and is not affected 
by heat or cold. 

Made in plain leather grains or richly embossed 
designs in all standard colors. 


A Piece 18 x 18 in. for 25c in Stamps 


Free Sample, 15 x 6 in., for your upholsterer’s name 
and a 2-cent stamp. 





CAUTION: The success of Pantasote has pro- 
duced many imitators, some of whom are also 
imitating our advertisements and announcing 
new and untried goods as ‘‘standard.”’ Genuine 
has “ Pantasote” stamped on goods. 











THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Department B, 29 Broadway, New York City 


THE CHECKER BOARD PACKET. 





J 


USED BY FOUR GENERATIONS 
OF AMERIGAN HOUSEWIVES 


American Housewives who desire Cox’s 
Sparkling Gelatine are requested to order 
the ‘Cox Checkerboard ’’ Gelatine to insure 
against mistakes in delivery. 





“Desserts” (elaborate, rich, simple or plain) 
are embraced in the recipes by Oscar, of the Wal- 
dorf- Astoria — sent free on request. Booklet and 
package of Gelatine for trial sent to any child 
desiring to make jelly for invalids. Address 


THE JOHN M. CHAPMAN COMPANY 
(American Representatives of J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Established 
1725, Edinburgh, Scotland) 


105-107 Hudson Street, New York 














MINUTE MALTED 


Cereal Coffee 


Composed entirely of wholesome 
cereals. With the aroma, but 
without a single berry, of real 
coffee, when well made. 


Malt Makes it Tonic 


and adds to its rich, refreshing 
flavor. Notonlyharmless,butalso 


Healthful, Healing, Bracing ! 


Made in Three Minutes. 
Served in One Minute more 


<<. 








Ask your grocer for it, or write 
for sample to 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
Dept. L, Orange, Mass. 
Manufacturers, also, of 

MINUTE TAPIOCA and MINUTE GELATINE 























Easter Gifts in Silverware 


and jewelry. A great variety of the most popular 
gifts in newest designs, including Silverware, Kay- 
ser-zinn, Porcelain, Art Ware, Novelties, etc. 
This house was established in 1867, and is the headquarters 
for many popular articles sold in jewelry stores throughout 
America, Send for illustrations, information and prices. 
WARKEN MANSFIELD CO., 243 Middle Street, Portland, Maine. 
THE WHOLE Illustrated. Thousands of interesting 
views in all cities and countries, for Stere 


opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 
men with little capital. Particulars and 
260-page Magie Lantern book free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Each picture represents a well-known American actor or actress. 
not more than 25 words, what you know about Mr. Jefferson. 





No. | is Joseph Jefferson. 
In return for your skill in solving the puzzles and writing the article we will give 


Now guess the rest, and tell us, in 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 


Journal, the Best Article About Mr. Jefferson. 


A Check for $10.00 for the Second Correct List and Best 


Article. A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Best Articles, and 
$1.00 each for the Next Twenty-Five (25). Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00. 








than date given. 


Special Warning Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Thatalone. Do not write article on separate slip. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. Hundreds were so thrown out last month. 


Do not send answers sooner 


















































No. 10 


Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name of the actor or 
actress that you think each picture represents, 
write it on the line after the same number as the 
picture on the slip on this page, and use only 
this slip cut out of the magazine. No others 
will be considered. Then, below the slip, on 
the white margin of the page, write your 
25-word (or less) article. Do not write your 
article on a separate slip. in 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from ‘‘The Journal’s Puzzle School.” 
The same article of 25 words can be used on 
each different slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than March 6, and 
not later than the morning of March 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles 
and the names of reward-receivers will be 
published in the May JournaL. Owing to 
lack of space, the little articles cannot be 
published. 


NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES 
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Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THE PUZZLE EDITOR OF 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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P.O. Box 1401. 
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Give full name and address here. 




















SOLUTION OF THE JANUARY PUZZLES 
American Cities and Towns 


1— Canton 2— Danbury 

4— Holyoke 5 — Portland 6 — Reading 

7 — Cleveland 8 — Rutland 9— Lowell 
10 — Newark 11 — Jackson 12 — Salem 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize 
Mrs. James C. Gannett, Yarmouthville, Maine. 
Second Prize 
Mrs. Edward A. Schuetz, Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Third Prize 
Mrs. T. O'Keefe, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Fourth Prize 
Nellie Edna Jacob, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Fifth Prize 
C.M. Van Aken, Phillipsburg, Montana. 

Other Prizes— Mrs. T. M. Feltman, Albany, New 
York; J.C. VanDeventer, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. 
E. E. Helms, Buffalo, New York; Frank H. Fayant, 
Fort Plain, New York; May Lundy, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Charles A. Ford, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. F. J. | 


Stoddard, Washington, District of Columbia; Bessie 
Newbury, New York City; Margaret G. Appleton, 
Albany, New York; Susan P. Reany, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Donald Crowe, Wilmington, Delaware; 
E. Eugenia Corwin, Newark, New Jersey; Helen 
Sanner, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Alice Cleaver, Falls 
City, Nebraska; Edwin Sparrow, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Alice C. Roberts, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. W. 
G. Sergeant, Joplin, Missouri; Mrs. A. G. Baldwin, 
Gilboa, New York; Lafay Campbell, Grand Island, 
Nebraska; Mary S. Stieg, York, Pennsylvania; Alice 
Boechat, Buffalo, New York; A. Marie Lynch, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts; Hattie R. Shay, New Hamburg, New 
York; Lee Jenkins, Scranton, Pennsylvania; Effie 
May Root, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
3 — Wheeling 
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ERE are a 

few letters 

recently received 

regarding the 
famous 


Ostermoor $ { 5 
Mattress °“* 


Express charges prepaid. Sold on 30 
nights’ Free Trial—money returned if it is 


not even all you hoped. See also note at 
bottom of this advertisement. 





New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co, 

OsTERMOOR & Co. New York, April 8, 1897 
Gentlemen : The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses that 
I bought of you in 1893 have proven perfectly satisfac- 

tory in every regard, and we think them excellent. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, 

General Passenger Agent 


Treasury Dept., U. S. Revenue Cutter Service 
OsTERMOOR & Co. ashingion, D.C., Dec. 5, 1899 
Gentlemen: Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses, 
Pillows; Boat Cushions, etc., have been adopted ex- 
clusively for use of the Revenue Cutter Service. It 
affords me great pleasure to say that they have given 
perfect satisfaction in all particulars, and in wear, 
cleanliness, elasticity and durability we deem them 
better than hair or any other mattress known. 
C. F. SHOEMAKER, Captain R. C. S. 


E. H. Gregory, M. D., St. Louis, Mo, 
OsTERMOOR & Co. 3525 Lucas Ave., Feb. 11, 1 
Dear Sirs: Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses have 
been in use in my house since 1877. During this time, 
twenty-three years, they have constautly grown in 
favor, remaining always the same, requiring no 


remaking. 
Yours truly, E. H. GREGORY 


Lord, Owen & Co., Chicago, Iil, 
OsTERMOOR & Co. 72&74 Wabash Ave., Jan. 6, 1900 
Gentlemen; About five years ago I was induced to 
give your mattress a comparative trial with a first-class 
curled-hair mattress which was the best that money 
could buy. I have used your mattress constantly ever 
sitice, and it gives me much pleasure to state that I 
find it to be in all respects as comfortable, agreeable, 
aud as satisfactory as any mattress I have ever used, 
and your claims as to its wonderful merits and su- 
periority over all others I believe are fully sustained, 
Respectfully yours, THOMAS LORD 


Please send for our FREE book 


a handsome little volume of 82 pages, finely illustrated, 
that tells the whole story and oo some interesting 
facts and surprising figures. You are under no obli- 
gation to buy —only send for the book. 

Not for sale by stores. This statement has no ex- 
| ceptions. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
mattress. If you rea//y want an Ostermoor Mattress, 
you must call or write to 


| Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
The One Scientific 
| Preserver of Food 
















The 
“ Odorless ” Refrigerator 


Is odorless in fact as well as in name. Keeps food 
sweet and free fromcontamination, Scientifically con- 
structed and in various sizes. Solid oak. Lined with 
zinc, nickeloid or white enamel. Uses less ice than 
any other make. ‘The features that make it desirable 
for your use are explained in an illustrated catalogue 
22, sent FREE on request. 


| THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| Chattanooga, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


HY LOts" 


Turn Down Like Gas 


You often pay for 16 candle 
power when 1 candle power 
is all you really need. 

You often grope about 
in total darkness when 
you really need a1 candle 
power light. 


HYLO lamps turn down 
from 16 to I c. p. 


Go into any sockets like a com- 
mon lamp. Anybody can put 
them in place. The least little 
turn of the globe saves five- 
sixths of the cost for cur- 
rent and lengthens the life 
of the globe. 

It costs no more to have 
enough light in every room 
to make the house seem in- 








habited than it costs you 
now to burn one bright 
light in the hall. The most 
convenient — light in the 
sick room or for the baby. 
Ruby Hyvo for photog. 
raphers. If your dealer is 
up-to-date, he sells the 
Hyco. If he don’t, write for 
leaflet mentioning his name. 


THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


| YOUR OLD CARPETS MADE INTO RUGS 


| Ladies! Send your old carpets— we make handsome nae from 
same; also Silk Portiéres, from silk rags. Send for particulars, 


HARLEM RUG CO., Dept. 8, 2365 Third Avenue, New York 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PHS 


URING the fermentation, in 
the process of wine making, 
an acid material settles in 
the form of a crust or scales 
on the sides and bottom of 
the casks. It is this mate- 
rial, known as argols, from 


a 


A i ° 
\Th, y/ which cream of tartar and 





414 tartaric acid are made. The 


argols are carefully washed, dissolved in 
boiling water and drawn off into copper tanks. 
As the solution cools a thick crust forms 
over the entire surface which is taken off like 
cream from the surface of milk—hence the 
name, ‘‘cream’’ ofthetartar. It is then redis- 
solved, purified, filtered, again crystallized, 
powdered and sold under the name of ‘‘cream 
of tartar.’’ 

In the liquid remaining, after the ‘‘ cream”’ 
has been taken from the surface, is the tar- 
taric acid, a much stronger acid than the 
first. Cream of tartar is frequently adulter- 
ated with starch, alum and other mz-terials, 
which accounts for the frequent failure of 
‘home-made baking powders.’’ The best 
commercial baking powders are, as a rule, 
well made and free from adulterations; being 
thoroughly mixed and blended by several 
boltings they give much better results than 
cream of tartar and soda which are hastily 
put together by the amateur. 


ap 
What Baking Powders are Made Of 


BAKING POWDER consists of alkaline 
and an acid material blended in proper 
proportions to evolve carbon dioxid, and pro- 
duces, as a result, neutral salts. The acid 
materials most commonly used for baking 
powders are cream of tartar, tartaric acid and 
acid phosphates. The alkaline material is 
universally bicarbonate of soda. In some 
sections of New England, packages marked 
saleratus (potassium bicarbonate) are still 
sold, but all the samples purchased under 
this name were found to be bicarbonate of 
soda. 

The trve value of baking powder depends 
upon the amount of gas liberated when mixed 
with moisture. Tartaric compounds are 
expensive, and this induces many housewives 
to take the cheaper substitutes, which are 
usually made by mixing alum and ammonia 
with soda. Such a mixture, when heated, 
evolves carbon dioxid. All good baking 
powders contain a small amount of dry 
starch, as fine flour or cornstarch, which pre- 
vents the active ingredients from becoming 
moist after the box has been opened. 


we 
The “ Unfilled”’ Baking Powders 


- NFILLED”’ powders, those free from 
starch, lose their activity after being 
exposed to the atmosphere. The term baking 
powder is usually applied to the dry mixtures 
of soda and cream of tartar or tartaric sold in 
boxes or bottles. In this cooking lesson, how- 
ever, the subject of baking powders will be 
considered from a much broader standpoint. 
For instance, a mixture of soda with sour milk 
or molasses, or vinegar, or lemon juice, or acid 
phosphates—any of these, when united with 
soda, are capable of giving off carbon dioxid, 
and have a leavening power. All baking 
powders used for bread making yield neutral 
salts, of which a portion remains in the 
dough. For this reason great care must be 
taken to get just the right proportion of soda 
and acid, to form as little residue as possible. 
Three-quarters of a pound of tartaric acid, 
one pound of bicarbonate of soda, six ounces 
of fine flour or cornstarch, thoroughly mixed 
and bolted or sifted five or six times, will 
make a tartaric acid powder. 


op 
Proper Quantities to Use 
ae pound of bicarbonate of soda, two 
pounds of pure cream of tartar, ten 
ounces of starch, flour or cornstarch, mixed, 
sifted or bolted five or six times, will make a 
cream of tartar powder. 

A level teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
to one pint of thick, sour milk, mixed at once 
with a dough or batter, evolves sufficient gas 
to make the mixture light and porous, and 
may be called a lactic acid powder. 

Our grandmothers used a saltspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda with half an ounce of 
vinegar in their ordinary cakes to make them 
light. Lemon juice will answer the same 
purpose. A level teaspoonful of soda added 
to a pint of New Orleans or Porto Rico 
molasses will evolve sufficient gas to lighten 
a good-sized cake. All liquid mixtures, 
however, require deft manipulation as the 
gas is evolved so quickly when the two 
ingredients come together that much of the 
lightness is lost unless they are at once 
stirred into the batter. For this reason dry 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


V— Baking Powders and 
Quick Breads 


powders give the best results. Cream of tar- 
tar and soda, when mixed with dough, act 
more deliberately than tartar acid and soda, 
but with all these materials work rapidly and 
bake quickly to get a light, fine-grained dough. 

Ordinary loaf bread, usually made with 
yeast, may be made with baking powder; in 
fact, by some it is considered more wholesome. 
Whole wheat flour contains much cerealin; 
in long standing, as with yeast fermentation, 
a diastasic action springs up which produces 
a quantity of dextrin. This causes the dough 
to become soft and clammy, and affords a 
good field for sour and unwholesome fermen- 
tation. For this reason many housewives use 
white flour for the “‘ first sponge’’ of whole 
wheat bread. They have found from experi- 
ence that the bread keeps better, will not 
sour, grow musty, nor become stringy in the 
centre. A better plan, however, is to knead 
the first sponge at once into loaves, and thus 
shorten the time of standing. 

To prevent all mishaps many housewives 
make whole wheat bread with baking powder 
instead of yeast. This robs it of the tendency 
to become sour and sodden; in fact, it will 
keep in a good condition as long as white 
bread. The baking powder loaf is porous 
and sweet; carbon dioxid is evolved the same 
as with veast, but one of the functions of 
yeast during fermentation is to act on the 
albuminoids, and, to a certain extent, on the 
starch, the result of which imparts to the 
bread a peculiar, characteristic flavor that can- 
not be obtained by the use of baking powder. 


as 
Relative Values of Different Breads 


N SUMMING up I will consider the rela- 
tive and nutritive values of the different 
varieties of bread. The millers and bakers 
know that there is a great demand for very 
white, soft and fluffy bread. The masses of 
people are not yet careful students of Nature’s 
great laws. They may be educated in many 
sciences and still know little of the science 
of living. They eat that which pleases the 
eye and palate, and too often that which is 
most easily obtained. 

From time to time hygienists agitate the 
question of whole wheat bread, instead of so 
much finely ground flour. Bakers are loth 
to make whole wheat bread. The flour con- 
tains diastase and a certain amount of bran, 
which requires much more care and thought 
than the ordinary white flour. There are cer- 
tain facts regarding the two flours that must 
be borne in mind. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains a higher proportion of phosphates than 
white flour; it is white flour plus the inner 
bran. The latter substance is rich in 
albuminoids and phosphates. White flour 
contains quite as much glutin as whole wheat 
flour with just a little greater proportion of 
starch and less mineral matter. 

Large particles of bran, as in graham flour, 
are to be avoided. Finely ground bran may 
yield its constituents more readily to the 
digestive apparatus of man, but fine bran 
makes bread making difficult. The most 
important loss resulting from the continual 
use of bread made from white flour is that of 
the phosphates. 

Where a large amount of money is 
expended for table uses these salts may be 
obtained from other foodstuffs, but for people 
who live largely upon a vegetable diet whole 
wheat bread is a necessity. 


ch 
When Eggs are Plentiful and Cheap 


Bat oneap the spring and summer, when eggs 

are plentiful and cheap, a certain number 
may be substituted for a given quantity of 
baking powder. The bread will be equally 
light and you will have gained a considerable 
amount of nourishment, besides having lost 
the chemical residue of the baking powder — 
several points to your advantage. From the 
standpoint of lightness one rounding tea- 
spoonful of baking powder will take the 
place of the whites of two eggs, but it must 
be remembered that the nourishment of the 
egg is greater than that of the baking powder. 
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Bread Should Always be Well Cooked 


ARM breads are to be rejected when the 
cooking has been insufficiently and 
quickly done, as in griddle cakes. It is not 
the ingredients from which griddle cakes are 
made that makes them unwholesome, but the 
short time of cooking. Baking-powder bis- 
cuits or muffins are cooked in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes; if the same muffin is cooked 
onagriddle it is simply browned on one side, 
turned and browned on the other; at most it 
is not cooked over five minutes. The starch 
cells in the centre of such cakes are rarely 
ruptured; the mixture, being soft, escapes the 
primary digestion of the mouth, and goesinto 
the stomach in an unprepared condition. 
Where receipts call for the well-beaten 
whites of four eggs to be stirred into a batter, 
and two only are in hand, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder may be substituted and the 
mixture will have lost none of its lightness. 


a 
Quick White Bread 


O MAKE four loaves of white bread with 
baking powder add six rounding tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and four of salt 
to four quarts of flour. Sift five times. When 
the oven is heated to a temperature of 300° 
Fahrenheit grease slightly the pans, and add 
to the flour sufficient milk and water, in equal 
proportions, to make a moist, not wet, dough. 
Add the moisture gradually; take out on the 
board, cut into four loaves and mould into the 
shape of the pans in which they are to be 
baked. 
for one hour. 
Whole wheat and rye meal bread may be 
made in exactly the same way. 


Aa 


Baking-Powder Biscuits 


O ONE quart of flour add two rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and half 

a teaspoonful of salt; sift twice. Rub in 
quickly and thoroughly one rounding table- 
spoonful of shortening. Add a cupful and a 
half of milk slowly; take the mixture out on 
the board, roll out half an inch in thickness, 
cut with a small round cutter, and place the 
biscuits in a baking-pan sufficiently far apart 
not to touch each other. 


oven, 360° Fahrenheit, for twenty minutes. 
These should be brown top and bottom, the 
sides crusted, but of a lighter color. Have 
just as little centre as possible. The biscuits 
must be light, but simply two crusts. Soft 
doughs produce indigestion. 


op 
How to Make Mush Bread 


HIS is one of the daintiest of all the quick 
breads. Putone pint of milk ina double 
boiler; when hot stir in slowly two-thirds of a 
cupful of granulated cornmeal, either white 
or yellow. Stir until the mixture begins to 
thicken; it must not be stiff, but a little more 
than creamy. Take from the fire, drop in, 
beating all the while, the yolks of four eggs; 
then stir in the well-beaten whites; turn the 
mixture into a baking-dish and bake in a 
quick oven for about thirty minutes. 


che 
Pop-Overs, Puffs and Kclairs 

poe pop-overs beat together two eggs with- 
out separating; add half a pint of milk; 
pour the eggs and milk gradually into half a 
pint of flour, stirring all the while. When 
smooth strain and put intotwelve hot greased 
gem-pans, and bake in a moderately quick 

oven for forty minutes. 

German puffs are made in the same way, 
using four eggs. 

Cream puffs, chocolate éclairs, Siamese 
twins, and the tiny little balls to serve with 
cream soups are made by putting unbeaten 
eggs into a cooked dough. This batter is 
called Choux batter, and is certainly one of 
the most useful of all the French batters. 
Put half a pint of water with two ounces of 
butter in a saucepan over the fire; when 
boiling add hastily half a pint of pastry flour. 
Throw the flour all in at one time and stir 
rapidly until you have a smooth, soft dough. 
Take from the fire and when cold break into 
it one egg; mix, break in a second egg; mix, 
add a third egg, then a fourth. After adding 
the fourth egg beat the batter continuously 
for five minutes and it is ready to use. 

To make cream puffs drop this by table- 
spoonfuls into greased baking-pans and bake 
in a moderate oven for forty-five minutes. 

For éclairs put the mixture in a pastry- 
bag, and press it out in the form of an éclair. 


op 
Next month Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will treat of 
“Sugar, Its Uses and Abuses’”’ 
Considering the subject from every standpoint. 


Brush the tops with milk, and bake | 


Brush the top of | 
each biscuit with milk, and bake in a quick | 
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Sure 
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Have 
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Oysters 
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Oyster 
Cracker 
with a 
Taste 
to it 


The In-er-seal 
Package 
keeps them 
fresh, 
and 
preserves 
their 
flavor. 
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THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF PICTURE- PAGES 





By Janet McKensie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School Sa 

















TABLE LAID FOR SUNDAY 
a NIGHT TEA 


Say 











The menu for this very daintily ar- 
ranged tea, which is to be served 
without a waitress, consists of sar- 
dine canapes, olives; curried 
chicken and peas served from the 
chafing-dish, crackers; and boiled 
custard with meringue sprinkled 
with chopped cherries (preserved), 
cake and tea. The chicken has 
been cooked before and is simply 
reheated in the chafing-dish. Every- 
thing which can possibly be needed 
is placed upon the table 
before the meal is an- 
nounced, so that no one 
need leave dur- 
ing the meal, 


TABLE LAID FOR FAMILY 
BREAKFAST — Four Covers 


The green vase is filled with dai 
sies surrounded by a centrepiece 
fashioned of Boston fern leaves. 
Each cover consists of breakfast 
plate holding serviette, knife and 
fork at right and left respectively, 
above at the right the bread and 
butter plate with spreader, and at 
the knife point the glass for water. 
At the right of one end is the coffee 
service, at the left side the board 
and knife for bread. At the other 
end are the fine sugar 
and cream, and at the 
left is the water carafe. 
The cereal is on 
the table. 








TABLE LAID FOR A FAMILY CEN 
LUNCHEON — Four Covers i 

The menu for this luncheon is celery 
braised en casserole; lettuce, French 
dressing, crackers and cheese ; cake 
and cocoa. When the waitress re- 
moves the casserole the salad is 
placed before the individual who is 
to dress it. After the cheese and 
crackers are passed they are placed 
upon the table for further use if 
needed. When this course is fin- 
ished the service is removed by the 
waitress, the cocoa is 

brought in and passed, 

also the cake, which is 

then placed 

upon the table. 

















In the year ** 1847 " Rogers Silver-plated Spoons, etc. 
(which have become famous), were first & 

wearing qualities at that time exhibited by this brand 
are still a leading feature of the original and genuine 


“1847 





Rogers Bros.”’ 


SPOONS, KNIVES, FORKS, ETC. 


If you would have the good old wearing qualit 


combined with the beautiful design and fine finis 
of modern times, it is only necessary to see that each 
piece bears the above trade mark. Remember 
**7847"'—the year this brand was first made —that 
is your safeguard, as there are other * Rogers.” 


Send for Catalogue 61 KR 


It shows the newest patterns in Spoons and fancy 
serving pieces. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., Meriden,Conn. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


FAMILY BREAKFAST-TABLE 
LAID FOR FOUR 


Part of the family take fruit and 

part a cereal as the first course. 
All are provided with fruit serviettes, 
and also the usual white serviette. 
Finger-bowls may be set in place 
before the family is seated. The 
dishes of cereal and the plates of 
fruit, which follow each other, rest 
on the service plates. In removing 
the cereal and fruit plates the wait 
ress leaves the service plate before 
each individual. This plate is re- 
placed later by the one 
holding the chop, omelet, 
or whatever may be served 
as the principal 

breakfast dish. 


























On request we will mail our large illus- 
trated Catalogue No. 12 (G) showing China 
in exact color and shape and containing 
thousands of illustrations. Prices always 
averaging “% less than elsewhere.” 
Our new book," Serving a Dinner,’ by 
“Oscar,” of Waldorf-Astoria Same, is 
now ready, and a limited number will 
be mailed on request only, 
51-55 W. 2ist Street 50-54 W. 22d Street 
NEW YORK 


ke BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT ” 




















We will send by express the hand- 
some celery tray, 12 inches wide, 
shown herewith, to any address in 
the United States for §3.75. Ex- 
peees charges prepaid, Safe de- 
ivery guarant: ed. 

Our system of selling 


Cut Glass Direct from 
the Works 


: ATs to the home makes this low price 
The menu is roast ribs of beet, cS pacer mggy = take seo te 


Franconia potatoes, brown sauce, Y you are a entirely — we 

. | . will return the money and pay ex- 
boiled squash, celery, spiced press charges both ways. Our 
peaches, cranberry pie, German catalogue | ney factory prices on 
puffs with currant jelly sauce, and 


all kinds of cut glass. Send for it. 
coffee. The dinner is served without LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 
a waitress. The first course is illus- Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
trated. A member of the family 
clearsand brushes the table after this 
course; at this point pouring the boil- 
ing water upon the coffee already pre- 
pared. The pie, and also the puffs, 
which have been baking 
while the first course was 
being partaken, are then 
brought in, and 


lastly the coffee. ; Glycerine and Meal— Palmer Violet 
. Delicately Scented Toilet Soaps 


If your dealer does not sell them, send his name with 
50c., and box containing 3 cakes will be delivered free. 


DU BOIS FILS, 20 Broad Street, New York City 








ROUND TABLE LAID FOR 
DINNER — Family of Six. 











The College Girl at Her 


FOURTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “WH 


By Carolyn Ff 






































A BIT OF FUN AT NEWCOMB 5 AFTERNOON TEA AT VASSAR SPOOKS” AT 


Just after dinner the girls at Newcomb College, Tulane University 7 Vassar girls like to spend a half-hour over the teacups after Sophomores paying a visit 


> Z . , 
usually have a good time before the evening study hour. SAN ‘ the lectures are ended for the day. “4H | _ who, in mock distress, be 
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A CHAFING-DISH PARTY 


At Mount Holyoke the girls have a good time at their little chafing-dish 
suppers, while one of their number plays some musical instrument. 
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WELLESLEY: A JOLLY CROWD PLAYI 
This picture shows a number of college chums playing at domestic set 
of the Faculty form an attractive feature of 

















MINUET AT A WASHINGTON PARTY— ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


Dressed in Colonial costume the undergraduates celebrate Washington's 
Birthday with a patriotic party. 















































DEEP IN STUDY 


iL Trying to solve a problem at the 
HALLOWE'EN AT MOUNT HOLYOKE : : J Woman's College of Baltimore. 
In fancy dress, and with the table decorated with Jack-o'-lanterns, apples ; 

and nuts, these girls are trying Hallowe’en charms. 
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INITIATING FRESHMEN AT THE WOMEN’S 


Freshmen watch the bulletin-board in Pembroke Hall for the ‘‘r { sr, 
to be present for initiation. Ghosts, ghouls, goblins, itups ¢ 





er Fun and in Her Room 


RIES “ WHAT A GIRL DOES AT COLLEGE” 
Carolyn Halsted 
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SPOOKS” AT SMITH i HAZING THE FRESHMEN AT BALTIMORE .\ STUDY HOUR AT NEWCOMB COLLEGE 
oinores paying a visit to Freshmen, Masked Sophomores giving blindfolded Freshmen lessons in 4 
,in mock distress, beg for mercy. 


W) College girls are in the habit of going over their lessons together. This Ce - < 
gymnastics, but so gently tliat not even their feelings are hurt. Yi picture shows three of them trying to solve a difficult problem. 4 
4 
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SOAS RAE BREWS 
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AT THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


The girls often have a little ‘‘ tea’’ in one of their rooms during recreation 
hour or between lectures. 




















Y CROWD PLAYING AT DOMESTIC SERVICE 


aying at domestic service. Lectures on Household Economics by a member 
in attractive feature of Wellesley’s academic side. 


























A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT OVER THE WORK-BOX 


Wellesley girls believe in taking ‘‘ a stitch in time.’’ These three are 
busy in their room in Wilder Hall, the new dormitory on the campus. 
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\1T THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


e Hall for the * req er,’’ which announces the fateful night and directs them all 
ghouls, goblins, it.ips and red fire all enter into the mysterious rites. 
































A SMITH GIRL 
Miss Marie Stuart, gold medal win- 
ner in the Senior-Junior debate. 











A ROW OF MOUNT HOLYOKE GIRLS 


This is a favorite spot for Mount Holyoke girls. In their recreation hours 
they get all the fun they can out-of-doors. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
With The King’s Daughters 


By Margaret Bottome 





p> SRS HEN we look at the early spring violets we are not apt to 
4 \y/ 4) «think of all that preceded the coming of the lovely 

% flowers. If the March winds, or the uncomfortable 
experiences that the March winds symbolize, in your life 
and mine do not mean what the violets stand for — beauty 
and sweetness that are worked out through the March 
winds of life—then we have missed the meaning of life. The ques- 
tion, What does life mean? is the question to be asked in prosperity 
as well asin adversity. If you lose the meaning you lose all. What 
does wealth mean? Usefulness to others. Louse that and you are 
poor. No matter how much money you may have, you are poor in 
character, and that means poverty forever. 


ep 
It Will Not Always be March 


HAT does poverty mean? Riches in some other direction. 

Very few of the thinkers, the poets, the singers, the gifted souls 

that are a joy forever, have had what we call ease of circumstances — 

they have known the chill March winds —but they used their adverse 

circumstances to profit. All that is necessary is to have one purpose 
before you, and that the perfection of character. 

May I say to you, dear Daughters, when the March winds blow 
through your spirit, and ‘‘ the winds are so contrary,’’ to wear a 
smile? ‘‘ What,’’ you say, ‘‘ smile when I do not feel like smiling? ’’ 
Of course, any one can smile when they feel like it, but to smile when 
you don’t feel like it takes bravery; but that is just the thing you 
must have. You must be brave, you must not lose for one moment 
the companionship of Hope. Perhaps I have not told you that I have 
taken Hope for my companion for 1902. I find her such a lovely 
companion. She smiles upon me when I am disappointed and says, 
‘* You know you have only to wait; it is all coming,’’ and she is so 
tender and feels so sorry for me that I just say, ‘‘ Well, I will wait.’’ 
I really could not do without her. If you have never given yourself 
to her I wish you would do so now. She will say, ‘‘It will not be 
March always; April will soon be here.’’ But of course she does not 
say that you will not cry in April. You probably will, but April will 
have sunshine as well as tears; and then will come May. Only be 
patient and endure hopefully, and some day you will have what a 
very little friend of mine always asks her mother for, ‘‘ Please, 
mother, give me more than I want.’’ I am ambitious for you; I 
want you to gain growth in faith, and hope, and love that will make 


- you not only able to bear your burdens joyfully, but also glad that 


you are so strong that you can carry them. 
Go at things that must be done with the feeling of an athlete, 
delighted at the chance of being able to try your strength. 


ef 
Remember the Legend of St. Christopher 


PICTURE comes before me as I write of my big brothers catch- 
ing up my little mother and running upstairs with her, and 
carrying her around the house. Ah, my mother, who always said 
the boys would come out all right though their father was taken 
away; and they did. 

There is a great longing in my heart, as I write to you at this 
time, that you should see God, and know Himas He is. Don’t have 
hard thoughts of Him. Believe me, 

** The One above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.”’ 

If I could only get you to see that He is human, is sorry for you 
when you are sad, is glad when you are glad. I know what a 
variety of people under different circumstances will read my words. 
How I would love to help all who need help. Some one says it is 


And certainly there is one Friend who can doit. Don’t you remem- 
ber in the legend of St. Christopher that the Child he carried was very 
heavy, but its weight kept his feet steady in the stream, and at last 
he found out he had been carrying the Christ Child? Oh, when will 
our eyes be open to see that in carrying life’s burdens we are carry- 
ing Him! Bear with yourself. Don’t be hard on yourself. Bear 
with your imperfections for His sake because He loves you so much. 


cb 
What We May Learn from the Bee 


HAVE been greatly helped by what a friend in England has written 
of a visit he made to a friend of his who keeps bees. His friend 
said: ‘‘ When the little bee is in its first stage it is put into a hexag- 
onal cell, and honey enough is stored there for its use till it reaches 
maturity. The honey is sealed with a capsule of wax, and when the 
tiny bee has fed itself upon the honey, and exhausted the supply, the 
time has come for it to emerge into the open. But oh! the wrestle, 
the straining to get through that wax! It is the straight gate for the 
bee: so straight is it that in the agony of exit the bee rubs off the 
membrane that hid its wings, and on the other side it is able to fly.”’ 
My friend told me that he had once had a moth in the hive. The 
moth did not care for the honey and did not hurt the bees, but it 
liked the wax. In fact, it fed itself upon all the wax capsules; and 
the bees, when they had fed themselves with the honey, had an 
uncommonly easy time as they walked out into the open, no doubt 
congratulating themselves that they had escaped the ordeal, but they 
found they could not fly. If they had wings they were hidden 
beneath the membrane which had not been rubbed off; and the other 
bees, finding them unable to fly, threw them out of the hive. Let us 
think that all through which we are called upon to pass is only a 
preparation for the immortal life that is symbolized by wings. 

One often hears the words, ‘‘ Well, they are having an easy 
time, they have all the money they want, they know nothing of the 
struggle of life.’’ That is not the question. The question is, Have 
they sympathy, have they aspirations for what money cannot give 
them? Have they perfect trust in God? In short, are they attaining 
to a character that is being made fortwo worlds? It wasonly yester- 
day that I read in a daily paper that a certain man well known in 
public life was failing, and the paper added “‘ he takes no interest in 
a case that was all-absorbing to him a short time ago.’’ Why not? 
Simply because he is leaving it all. And what can go with us? 

Now, dear Daughters, will you not get alone with yourselves and 
propose a few questions? Will you not propose two questions to 
yourselves and make your souls answer them? ‘‘ What must we 
leave behind? and What will we take with us?”’ 
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Sunshine 
The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


ARCH is the month in which I want to talk to you about 
7 our annual meeting in May. The usual business meeting 
will be held in New York City. Last year there were 
about five hundred at the afternoon session, and over 
twenty-five hundred at the evening reception. Now in 
order that I may issue proper notices and make sure that 
the delegates’ tickets and credential cards reach the right persons I 
wish that all the presidents of the different branches would send me, 
immediately on reading this, a postal card bearing not only the name 
of the branch, city and State, but also the number of the full branch 
membership to which they belong. In this way I can verify names 
and addresses as recorded here at headquarters, and at the same time 
ascertain the membership in branches. Then just as soon after as 
possible I wish the secretary of each branch to send me a corrected 
list of the members with full names and addresses. In sending this 
information label it ‘‘ list for year ending May, 1g902.”’ 

General enrollment, as well as branch and State enrollment, is kept 
at our headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, by the 
card system. The membership committee is a large one, and ina 
very short time it is expected that a perfect record will be established, 
not only of the individual membership but also of the work done. 
I ask all Sunshiners to help in doing this. Please don’t delay. 





The Sunshine Church of New York 


O MANY letters come to me saying, ‘‘ We have formed a branch 

inour church. What kind of work should you advise us to do?”’ 

Let me answer this question by merely citing the efforts made by 
Branch No. 28, of New York City, known better as the Sunshine 
Society of the Young Women’s Club of Calvary Baptist Church. Mrs. 
Z. P. Jones isthe president. Their object is to reach as far as possible 
the young women who come to the city as strangers for study, etc., 
and who have no society life except such as they find among the 
people in a boarding-house. These Sunshine members make it their 
duty to give the strangers a glimpse of home life and an opportunity 
to form desirable acquaintances. The work is undenominational. 
They give a warm welcome to all young women regardless of their 
religion. They have placed placards in several of the schools in the 
city, in this way reaching many they otherwise would not. Every 
Sunday they have a Bible-class in the chapel of the church, under the 
instruction of the pastor's wife, Mrs. R. S. MacArthur, and the young 
girls meet socially once a week in the different members’ homes. 

There is also a club of young men in this church banded together 
for making life happier for the young men students who come to the 
city as strangers. Naturally, the result is that these two Sunshine 
circles have made Doctor MacArthur’s church very popular. By 
many it is called the Sunshine church of New York. 

Sunshine work in churches does not end here, however. There are 
things turning up every day for the members to do. The sick must 
be visited. Special good cheer is needed in the hospitals. ‘‘ There 
are days of deepest sorrow in many lives,’’ and the Sunshine branch, 
without encroaching in any degree whatever on the charity work of 
the parish, when once well organized finds plenty to do. 


cp 
Help to Establish Sunshine Libraries 


NY number of members have written to me, asking: “‘ Is it pos- 
sible that you can use all the books and papers we can send 
you?’’ Although for the past year books and papers have been com- 
ing in by the thousands in a pretty steady stream we have never been 
able to supply all the demands made upon us from various sources. 
The ‘‘ Lend a Hand’”’ Book Mission in Boston is a Sunshine branch. 
Its last report shows twenty-one traveling libraries in the South, and 
we were unable to give them all the reading matter they needed. 
People in the cities do not half realize what reading matter means in 
sparsely settled sections of the South and West. From International 
headquarters we have sent books to every State inthe Union. As I 
write, the Sunshine Library report from Teller City, Northwest 
Alaska, lies before me. Mrs. Josephine Scroggs is organizer for this 
part of Alaska. She says: 


“T read the reports from India, from Australia, from Africa and from Mexico; 
and even Alaska with her frozen coast is not without Sunshine representatives 
and Sunshine workers. It is when the continuous day disappears, and the long, 
dreary night covers Bering Sea and arctic Alaska for months, that the Sunshine 
work comes near to the earnest heart. The barrels and boxes of books sent so 
promptly in response to my call last spring were forwarded to Teller City and 
formed a free library for all the citizens. Teller City is seventy-five miles north 
from Nome. It is on the coast, and it is a lovely spot. It is forty-five miles from 
Cape Prince of Wales. Last year four hundred people wintered here. There 
had been a dearth of reading matter until the Sunshine shipment came. We have 
a school and a church, but our firesides are much more cheerful because of the 
free exchange of good books and magazines. Mrs. Robert Price is president of 


this branch. If a ship comes in without a Sunshine box now everybody is 
disappointed.” 


Mrs. Strong is president of the Sunshine branch in Nome, which 
has a summer population of ten thousand. Mrs. Brady, the wife of 
the Governor, who has done admirable work in the organization of 
Sunshine in Southern Alaska, is finding Sunshine popular among 
the Eskimos, and thinks it is doing much to banish the supersti- 
tion which prevents these strange people from caring for their sick. 


ch 
What You Can All Do for Sunshine 


F YOU don’t happen to have anything to send me you can still do 
something in your International Day to make it possible for me to 
forward the thousands of articles that others havesent. You may find 
that you have done better than you expected when the entertainment 
is over. For example, the Jamestown, New York, branch, of which 
Miss Broadhead is president, was at a loss what to do for Sunshine | 
until Miss Boadhead had a chance to spend three days at head- 
quarters. Then she went away saying that she would raise some 
money to send out bundles and packages. She started out to make 
ten dollars by an entertainment at her home. Everybody was so 
interested that a big affair resulted, and she sent me one hundred 
and ten dollars, with the compliments of the Jamestown branch! 

A little mission branch at Metuchen, New Jersey, which had been 
remembered from headquarters, wanted to show the gratitude of its 
fifty children. They were all interested. When the pennies they 
had brought were counted up they amounted to five dollars! 

Every branch can do something without burdening its members. | 
To burden any one would not be Sunshine. 
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Value of Cream 
As Compared with Meat 


One of the most valuable items in 
one’s dietary is good, richcream. The 
remark is frequently made that ‘‘cream 
is too expensive to use freely."’ Such 
people think they must have meat every 
day at 10 and 25 cents per pound, and 
do not realize that 5 cents’ worth of 
pure cream for breakfast will do more 
to put on flesh than 25 or 30 cents’ 
worth of meat. An ideal portion of 
breakfast is that obtained from say, 
four teaspoons of Grape-Nuts and a 
little, pure, thick cream. This is one 
of the most delicious dishes imaginable 
and is served without cooking or trou- 
ble of any kind and cannot be equaled 
in point of food value for the human 
body. The Grape-Nuts, consisting 
largely of grape sugar, have passed 
through processes similar to the first 
act of digestion and are therefore most 
easily digested, and in combination 
with cream, they render the cream 
itself easy of digestion. 


Grocers Sell Grape-Nuts 
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LIEBIG 
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Gold Medal 


At Pan-American Exposition 








Unlike Any Other! 


The full flavor, the delicious 
quality, the absolute Aurzty of 
Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa 
distinguish it from all others. 
An absolutely za/ura/ product. 

No “‘treatment’’ with alkalies; no adul- 
teration with flour, starch or ground cocoa 
shells; nothing but the nutritive and 


digestible product of the choicest cocoa 
Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Ask Your Dealer for It 


SAMPLE CAN (14 Ib.) FOR 15 CENTS 
IN STAMPS 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


(Makers of Lowney’s Chocolates) 
Department B Boston, Mass. 
























SHE QUIT COFFEE 


And Got Well with the Help 
of Postum Food Coffee 


“Tam a school girl and want 
to tell you what Postum Food 
Coffee has done for me and 
several of my relatives. 

“ The old-fashioned cof- 
fee always made me heavy 
and dull,and gave me heartburn, 
with dyspepsia. When we tried 

"Postum Food Coffee it did not taste 
\ good, but I begged for another trial, 
when the directions were followed, 
and we found it delicious. Since 
that time we have used it regularly, 
and I never have any trouble with 
the heavy feeling or dyspepsia. 

“Dr. Lowrie prescribed Postum 
for my uncle, Mr. —————, prop- 
erty man of the Boston Theatre, 
and it worked a marvelous change 
in him. He quit the common coffee, 
and has been using Postum Food 
Coffee ever since. He looks better 
than he ever did before. His fam- 
ily also use it. Unele is very strong 
in his praise of Postum for the good 
it has done him. Please do not 
use my signature, but you can use 
the statement.”’ , Wor- 
cester, Mass. The name can be 
furnished by the 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY 
At Battle Creek, Mich. 
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LICORICE TABLETS 
FOR couGHS ‘AND COLDS 


Made with Pure Spanish Licorice. 


GLYCERINE TABLETS 
For Relief of 
Hoarseness and Throat Affections 


If not sold by your druggist, mailed 
° free upon receipt of price 
al 863 Broadway, N. Y. City 














GOOD many of our problems this 
month, as it happens, turn upon 
seeming trifles, which are neverthe- 
less important in their bearing on 
the tenor of our lives and the glad- 
ness of our homes. One girl writes: 
**T have a friend who adores me; she gives me 
presents, and treats me with the greatest affection. 
I do not care for her, yet am obliged to seem grate- 
ful and to appear devoted. Am I right or wrong ?’’ 
You are wrong, my dear, and very wrong at that. 
Your friend and you are in a false position. To 
put on an appearance of love, when in reality you 
| are indifferent, perhaps repelled, is to cultivate 
deceit, and fatally to mar your character. Far 
better would it be to decline this girl’s gifts and to 
shun her company than to maintain a show of regard 
which you do not feel. Yet be sure, first, that it is 
impossible for you to cultivate a little warmth of 
reciprocal kindness for one who is so good to you. 





| An Unforgiving Disposition 


I am naturally unforgiving, and cannot bring 
myself to be reconciled with a friend who has treated 
me unfairly. I have tried, but I cannot pardon an 
act of disloyalty. 


Between the lines I read that you are rather 
proud of your rigid temper, and that you fancy 
there is something fine in being a good hater, with 
a long memory for an injury. My dear child, it is 
a sign of weakness rather than of strength to bear 
a grudge, and the noblest souls on earth are they 
who are quickest to forgive a wrong. I have never 
known one to boast of covetousness, or envy, or 
narrowness, or conceit, but it is not infrequent to 
find people vain of their pride, and boastful of their 
implacable disposition. Nounforgiving woman can 
hope for much happiness in this world of imperfect 
human beings, and your present attitude means that 
you will have many dark hours if you do not change 
it. Try your best to overcome this weakness, and 
at least meet a penitent friend half way. 


The Stage as a Career 

I have a great, indeed an overwhelming, desire to 
study for the stage. My equipments are a small 
income of my own, a fine, clear voice, mezzo- 
soprano, well cultivated, a graceful carriage, some 
beauty, and good health. Do you approve of the 
stage as a career for a young girl? 


It depends. Your graceful carriage might be 
awkwardness, and probably would be until you 
had undergone rigorous discipline. Mere walking 
across a stage is, in the successful actress, the result 
of long and careful training. The amateur never 
equals the professional in this. As you have a 
little money there is no harm, if your parents con- 
sent, in your attending a dramatic school for a while. 
No vocation is so full of drudgery and so beset with 
disappointment as this on which you have set your 
heart. Many fail utterly, few succeed brilliantly, 
and mediocrity is ill paid and little esteemed. 
Except for the occasional girl, the stage is a pro- 
fession to avoid. As for any general culture you 
have had, if thorough, it will serve you as well 
elsewhere as in a theatrical career. 


Very Unwise, Indeed 


An oculist has ordered me to wear spectacles, and 
to keep them on all the time, for nearsightedness. 
As they are very unbecoming, and 1 don’t mind the 
haze before my eyes, I am disposed to disregard his 
advice. 


Myopia is a disease. If you persist in disobey- 
ing your doctor you may become blind. I don’t like 
that word haze at all. My dear child, what does it 
matter whether or not the glasses are an ornament ? 
Be sensible and put them on at once. 


Is There Any Way Out? 


Last week I committed an injustice. Is there 
any way out except by confession and apology ? ~ 


None whatever. 


Dependent on a Brother 


My family are very old-fashioned and do not like 
| any of the women to work. We are Southerners, 
and our men have always cared for us, and been 
opposed to our entering business life. I am one of 
three sisters leaning all our weight upon the dear- 
est brother in the whole world. He never denies us 
anything, but he is working beyond his strength for 
our support, and he cannot marry, because here we 
are to be taken care of. None of us will marry for 
a home. I think we are predestined old maids. 
What do you advise ? 


Well, you have certainly explained the situation 
| most frankly. You are unfair to your brother and 
yourselves in allowing circumstances to hamper him 
any longer. In these days so many women work, 
and are so bravely independent, that your case is 
exceptional. Southern women, particularly, are 
energetic, capable and successful in their undertak- 
ings, and often prove themselves able to strike out 
new paths. I could tell you of many plucky 
Southern girls who have been able to stand on their 
own feet, and to help their brothers along. Pray 
get to work, somewhere, at once, and relieve the 
gallant young man, who is spending his strength 
so generously for sisters who are neither invalids 

| nor idiots. 





By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Nervous, and Becoming More So 

I am so nervous that I cry at the least little thing, 
and scream if a door opens suddenly. Sometimes 
when my sister walks across the floor I feel quite 
frantic, she walks so softly for fear of disturbing me. 

Many persons make your sister’s mistake of tak- 
ing extraordinary precautions not to disturb a 
nervous invalid. Obtrusive silence or whispering 
in a sick-room is disturbing to the nerves. You 
should consult a physician, and do whatever you are 
told, to overcome this malady. It is perfectly cur- 
able if the right means are taken. 


A Field for a Doctor 


Is there any field for a woman doctor outside 
that of general practice ? 

Yes. Women doctors are needed as residents in 
colleges and schools, hospitals for children and 
for insane women, and occasionally in the care of a 
private patient with whom a physician must remain 
or travel. Be the very best doctor you can, and 
you will find your niche. In foreign missionary 
work the medical woman is very valuable and con- 
stantly sought. 


Others Who are Bores 


How can I prevent others from talking about 
themselves ? 

A difficult endeavor. Many people enjoy conver- 
sation most when they are permitted to talk freely 
of their personal affairs, aims and ambitions. 
Introduce the objective, by which I mean bring for- 
ward subjects which belong to the outside world, 
and have nothing to do with your friends, or for that 
matter, with yourself. A girl who is well informed 
about current events should have no difficulty in 
finding interesting things to talk about. 


Advice Eagerly Asked 

Do tell me what to do. I am soon to be married, 
and quite unexpectedly I find that my fiancé’s 
mother will have to live with us. It will spoil our 
home to have any third person in it. This lady 
has been living with a daughter, but changes of 
fortune interfere with her staying there, and my 
fiancé feels that he must make a place for her with 
us, declaring that her presence will not interfere 
with our happiness. 

I sympathize with you, but duty is more worth 
while than happiness. You cannot interpose your 
desire for a home alone with your husband between 
him and his mother. Accept the situation without 
forebodings. She may be a woman so tactful and 
discreet that she will not interfere with your 
arrangements, and will never notice anything she 
should not see. Do not begin with the feeling that 
your husband’s mother will necessarily spoil your 
home. I have seen a very happy household in 
which both the wife’s and husband’s mothers were 
residents at the same time. There is wonderful 
wisdom in dealing with conditions as they are when 
we cannot have them as we wish. 


Playing Whist by Daylight 


I am invited to join a whist club which meets 
afternoons. Mother thinks that daytime can be 
put to a better use. 

Candidly, I think so, too. I cannot believe that 
daylight hours should be spent in card-playing. 
But others have a different opinion. Whist is an 
intellectual game, and it is an accomplishment to 
play it well. Be very sure, if you do join the club 
referred to, that in doing so you neglect no more 
important obligation. If ever so little your con- 
science troubles you in the matter, keep on the safe 
side and stay away from the club. But think over 
one point: ought not a girl, asa rule, to be very 
strongly influenced by her mother’s point of view? 


Employed All Day, Weary at Night 

An operative in a factory, I could obtain a better 
position if I were a better scholar. I go toa 
Working-Girls’ Club, but fall asleep in the classes. 
I am so discouraged. 


Be just the best worker in your factory, and, for 
the present, attempt no evening study. Another 
season you may be stronger, and able to work at 
something interesting in the evening. 


What Shall She Do? 

Having been a butterfly of fashion all my life I 
am suddenly left penniless, and I don‘t know what 
todo. Can you suggest anything ? 

Could you not teach dancing? Young women 
who know how to dance well should be able to 
teach little children, and mothers like to place their 
small maids and men under such care. Or, you 
might undertake a class in physical culture for girls 
and women. I take for granted the fact that you 
are familiar with work of this kind. But whatever 
you can best do is the thing for you to try. Be 
plucky and persevering. Don’t sit down with 
folded hands. 


Insincere, and Aware of It 

Having cultivated politeness for a whole year I 
am frightened to find myself very insincere. Is it 
right to say nice things that you do not mean? 

It is never right to say what one does not mean, 
but why not mean the nice things ?. Insincerity does 
not necessarily follow in the wake of politeness. 





BuvE [ABEL 
SOUPS. 


READY fOR USE 
“MAETER HEATING 





NEXT DOOR TO 
REYMERS 


That means Reymer’s Candy any time you 
want it — 

No matter where you live — 

The Fast Mail puts everybody next deor — 
There isn’t any other candy 
quite like Reymer’s Best — 

Full pound, daintily packed and sent by mail, 

prepaid, $1. 


Write for the booklet “Dainty Confections.” 


K Mp PITTSBURG. PA. 


LoL 





Me PERFECT 


THE y 
wd JELLY 


DESSERT 


None Made That's a» Good 
None Can Be Made Better 





“* The Aristocracy of Crackerdom.”’ 


Brownsville 
Water 
Crackers 


Old-Fashioned — Made 
just as they were 50 
years ago. A crisp, 
dainty cracker for par- 


ticular people. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
have it, send direct. 


2 Ib. box by prepaid 
Express, 50 cts. 
Write for Booklet, 
“Crackers, Salads, 
and Soups.” 
CHATLAND & LENHART 
Brownsville, Pa. 








Foote’s India DELICIOUS “HIMALAYA” 
Selected by an expert in India for direct sale to 


. the consumer at one small profit. For 10c., coin 
A or stamps, % |b. sample will be sent, prepaid. 
Frank W .Foote,110 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


We Buy School Books 


Have you any school books, new or second-hand—few 
or many, which you would like to convert into cash? 
Send List. Hinds & Nuble, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
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: to Use Left 
According to Miss Parloa ow to Use Left-Overs 
By Maria Parloa By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
Household questions will be answered cach month, but inquirers must Ouestions of interest to housekeepers will be answered every month, but 
give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing replies by mail inquirers must give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing 
should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes, 
EVERAL months ago, in answer to an inquiry how to so HE very best of flavoring to soups and sauces may be 
¢ 


make a silk slumber robe, I suggested that the silk be 
cut in strips and knit on large wooden needles. Since 
then I have received many letters asking for detailed 
directions. Here they are: For needles measuring in 
circumference an inch and three-quarters, cut the silk in strips an 
inch wide. For needles of three-quarters of an inch circumference, 
cut the strips three-quarters of an inch wide. Sew the strips together 
and wind into balls. Put about thirty stitches on the needle and 
knit the same as if using yarn. The knitted strips may be any length 
one pleases, and each one inay be in one color or “ hit or miss.’’ 
When all the strips are finished crochet them together with black 
or any color that harmonizes with the stripes. The fine needles 
give a smoother and closer piece of work than the coarser ones do. 


Castor Oil Plant. Last summer many people made the experi- 
ment of growing the castor oil plant in the grounds surrounding the 
house for the purpose of banishing the mosquitoes. I shall deem it 
a great favor if any readers of THE JOURNAL who have made this 
experiment will write me what success, if any, they have had. 


Kerosene Stains can be removed with fuller’s earth. Cover the 
stain with a thick layer of hot fuller’s earth and let it remain for 
twenty-four hours, then brush off. 


To Remove Paint from Glass wet the spot with strong liquid 
ammonia, being careful not to let the ammonia run down on the win- 
dow paint or varnish. After two or three applications scrape gently 
with a piece of soft wood, then rub with a paper wet with ammonia. 


To Catch Mice. I have had an experience similar to yours. The 
mice would spring the trap and eat the bait. I now tie or sew on the 
bait, using a fine thread, and the result is that the mouse is nearly 
always caught. 


Mounting and Placing Pictures, _ I think you will find the fol- 
lowing an economical and satisfactory way to utilize your pictures. 
At an art supply store get mounting boards of the size and shades you 
like; get also a tube of mounting paste and some thumb tacks. 
Paste the pictures on your boards, leaving a margin of about two or 
three inches. Fasten the mounted pictures on the walls with the 
thumb tacks. 


To Cure Feathers, dissolve two pounds of quicklime in two gal- 
lons of water. Let the mixture settle, then pour off the clear liquid. 
Soak the feathers in this for four days, then rinse in several clean 
waters and dry. 


Vinegar for Removing Glue. For all the fish glues vinegar is a 
good solvent. When gluing a piece of woodwork, if any particles of 
glue get on places where it is not desired, wet a bit of cloth with 
vinegar and rub it off. If the glue in the bottle becomes too thick, 
thin it with vinegar rather than water. 


Washing Cinders. When cinders have had the ashes washed from 
them they make a much brighter fire than when covered with ashes. 


Soap for Washing Blankets. Shave fine two pounds of good 
white soap and put into a saucepan with two quarts of boiling water. 
Keep on the fire until the soap is dissolved —stirring occasionally. 
Add four ounces of borax, stir well and the soap is ready for use. 
Never use brown soap when washing woolen goods. 


To Restore Color to Slue Cambric, soak the faded garment in 
water to which a little vinegar or muriatic acid has been added. 
Use one gill of vinegar to two gallons of water. If muriatic acid is 
used add half a gill to two gallons of water. Rinse in clear water. 


The Journal Covers as a Frieze. To use the covers of THE 
JOURNAL for a frieze is a bright idea. You must be careful as to the 
background and the arrangement of the pictures. Put a plain 
ingrain paper on the wall in soft green, maroon, dull Venetian red, 
or scme of the dark terra-cottas—any of these would make suitable 
colors. Putthe picture moulding just high enough to leave space for 
the pictures between it and the ceiling. Cut the margins from the 
pictures, put a little paste on each corner and place in position. 
Press the corners until they adhere to the wall. There should be a 
space of at least two inches between the pictures. Or the pictures 
could be mounted on cardboard and then be fastened on the wall 
with small tacks. 


Grease Stains on Marble may be treated in this manner: Dis- 
solve a quarter of a pound of concentrated lye in half a pint of cold 
water; add to this enough whiting and fuller’s earth —half of each 
—to make a thick paste. Spread a thick layer on the grease stain. 
Let it remain fot several days, then brush off. If any trace of the 
stain remains wet the dry mixture with boiling water and put on 
another layer of the paste. 


To Remove Ink Stains. The removal of ink stains is always a 
problem, because inks are made by so many processes. Soap and 
water will remove some inks, while strong chemicals make little 
impression on others. The sooner the stain is treated the more easily 
it is removed. Washing and soaking in cold water, or in sweet or 
sour milk, will remove the greater part of the ink and frequently 
the stain. Spots on washable articles should be soaked in milk or 
water. Rub the spot and change the liquid frequently. After two 
or three days, if a stain remains, wet it with a strong solution of oxalic 
acid and place it inthe sun. After this rinse very thoroughly. 


To Restore the Color to Worn Places ina Carpet, get a small box 
of water-colors. Select a color to match that which you wish to 
restore. If you have not the right shade combine colors to produce 
it. Use enough water to make the coloring liquid very thin. Apply 
with a brush. 


Paraffine Wax in Starch is frequently employed to give a bril- 
liant finish to the starched article, and also to prevent the iron from 
sticking. Add a piece the size of a walnut to the boiling starch. 


given by using the small quantities of vegetables that may 
be left over after a meal. 

Two or three tablespoonfuls of stewed tomatoes may 
be put aside and added to roasted beef gravy or soup. 
Half a cupful of peas will garnish and flavor a breakfast omelet. 

A cupful of mashed potatoes mixed with an equal quantity of finely 
chopped left-over cold meat, heated. carefully, and garnished with 
toast, will make an admirable luncheon or breakfast dish. 


Crusts and Crumbs of Bread left over from the table should be 
dried, put aside for rolling and dipping, or to be used in scalloped 
dishes, or mixed with a few sliced apples, and baked and served asa 
dinner dessert. 


Economical Marketing does not mean the purchasing of inferior 
articles of food. Buy perishable materials of the best quality in 
small quantities, and use them economically. In roasts and steaks, 
both expensive dishes, there always wili be, in spite of careful buy- 
ing, pieces left over. These pieces may be used for croquettes, 
cecils, ragduts, curries and brown stews. 

Never purchase the tender, expensive pieces of meats for stews, 
soups, Hamburg steak or cannelon; nor purchase the same chicken 
for roasting that you would for a fricassee. Buy spring chickens for 
broiling, yearlings for roasting, and fowls for a fricassee. 


Save All the Bones Left on the Carving- Plate, whether beef, 
mutton or veal, as well as the juice left in the carving-dishes, for soups 
and stock. The soluble portions which these bones contain are as 
necessary as any other part of our food. On ironing day, when you 
are obliged to have a fire for several hours, cover the bones with cold 
water, bring to boiling point; skim, and simmer gently for three 
hours; strain and put aside, and you will have a large bow] of clear 
jelly, ready to use for soups or sauces at a moment’s notice. Water 
is a poor substitute, and stock should not cost a penny. In summer 
the bones will not keep for a week. Boil on ironing day and again 
on baking day; it is extravagant to use a fire for one thing only. 


In Every-Day Cooking there is a constant demand for half a pint 
or a pint of stock —all meat sauces require a little stock to give them 
flavor. A few pieces of green celery, not sufficiently tender to serve 
uncooked, may be chopped fine and cooked in a pint of stock for 
thirty minutes; then add a pint of milk; thicken, and you will have 
a delicious cream of celery soup. 


Half a Pint of Left-Over Tomatoes may be added to a pint of 
stock with thickening and a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 
This will make an excellent clear tomatosoup, Cut a few stale bits 
of bread into dice, toast and serve them with the soup. 


Boiled Potatoes that are Left Over may be chopped fine, mixed 
with half the quantity of cream sauce, turned into a baking-dish, 
and baked twenty minutes. 


The Water in Which Rice is Boiled is too valuable to be thrown 
out; add tomatoes to it and make a soup for the next day’s luncheon or 
dinner. 

Water in which onions are boiled may be put over the bones with 
ordinary water for stock making. 

Water in which potatoes are boiled should be thrown away; 
it contains a poisonous alkaloid and is unwholesome; this is also 
true of the water in which asparagus is cooked, but the water in 
which other vegetables are cooked is worth saving. 


The water in which peas, beans and cauliflower are boiled may be | 


added to the water in which a leg of mutton or beef was boiled, and 
carefully reduced by rapid boiling, strained and put aside to use for 
sauces or soups. 


Meat is the Most Costly of All Articles of Food; hence, it is | 


well for the housewife to savé ail left-overs. The so-called inferior 
pieces—not inferior because they contain less nourishment, but 
simply because they are unsightly and the demand for such pieces is 
less—are excellent for all such dishes as cannelon, or Hamburg 
steaks, where the raw meat is chopped. Meats from soups may be 
used for jellied meats. If properly made they are palatable and 
appetizing, and also nutritious. 


Use Pieces of Cold Mutton for Curry Balls, bobotie, boudins, 
klopsand pilau. Use the daintiest pieces for serving cold or in salads. 


Flavor mutton salads with mint or capers; beef, with tomato or | 


onion; chicken, with celery. 


Left-Over Chicken may be served as creamed hash, casserole, 
warmed in white sauce, served in a border of rice, a mock terrapin 
or a2 Ja Newburg. The latter is a dish that may be put before guests 
for special occasions. 

If the family is small and there has been a roasted turkey or 
chicken, arrange to have guests for the next day, either to supper or 
luncheon. Use the pieces of left-over turkey in mock terrapin, 
casserole, croquettes or salad, and you will have a most attractive 
meal—one easily prepared.and at little extra cost. 


Left-Over Yolks of Eggs if put at once into a tumbler of cold 
water will keep fresh and soft for several days. If dropped into a 
cup and covered the yolks would be unfit for use the second day. 

The left-over whites of eggs may be made into macaroons, kisses, 
or used for meringues. The whites of two eggs with a quarter of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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pound of sugar and the same quantity of almond paste will make | 


two dozen macaroons. 


Where hard-boiled yolks are wanted it is much better to break the 


eggs, separate carefully the yolks from the whites and drop the yolks 
into water that is boiling hot; cook slowly for twenty minutes. In 
this way you save the whites for another purpose. Whites that are 
boiled with the yolks are valueless, and the dish has cost double. 





A Cupful of Cold Boiled Rice may be added to the breakfast 


muffin batter. The muffins will be lighter and better for this addition. 
It may also be used for croquettes or for a small rice pudding, or 
steamed and used as a mound on which to serve fresh fruit. 


Is your 
home comfortable ? 


"’ 


House warmed 
**in spots’”’ 
by stoves 





House warmed 
unevenly 
by Hot Air Furnace 
on 
windy days 


House evenly, 
thoroughly 
warmed by Hot 
Water System 
in 
all weather 


Ideal Hot Water System is now 
cheaply erected in old homes, § 
without in any way altering the ‘ 
house. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Makers of 4 
IDEAL Boilers and Gaggia 
AMERICAN —— 
Radiators 
Chicago 


Send for our 
valuable booklet 


| ‘*The Homes 
Successful ”’ 


a el 


+5— . 
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i 
The Best Gelatine 


Please let me prove this to you. 


I will Mail Free 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 
15c. the book and full two-quart package (two 
for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every 
large package. A large package of Knox’s Gela- 
tine will make two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 





12 Railroad Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 














U/MINUM 


A NEW DEPARTURL 
IN COOKING UTENSILS 


The only Cooking Utensils that will 
not rust, crack or burn 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. t 
We want salesinen everywhere. New method 
makes work pleasant and very profitable. 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dist. 10, PITTSBURGH, PA, 











We send 5 Ladies’ ad 
New Collars Collars, all differ- 
ent; 2 Linen, for embroidery, and 3 
Point Lace turnover collar patterns 
on cambric, with Catalogue, 15e. 


ALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L 
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DOWAG. 


STRAIGHT FRONT 


‘SPECIALLY DESIGNED \) 
FOR HEAVY FIGURES” 
SIZES 22 1 43 . 


PRICE. from 227050, $2-:00. 


517956, 2:25. 571° 45. $2-50. 


Two million ladies now wearing them 
send for catalogue 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSET CO 


CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, MASS. 


“* Let the Gold Dust twins do your work’’ TO ANY FRE F 
| ' _ | LADY sent 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 































Richardson New Design for 1902 
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No. 255, WILD ROSE DESIGN, WITH FRENCH KNOT 


This Doil of finest linen, stamped with the most eee designs ever shown in this country 

y ready to work, with full instructions and Course of Lessons by the world-renowne 
art embroiderers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi and wife, of Japan; also pattern in colors, showing the 
exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpractised can work it perfectly. Our system isa new 
one, and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even a child 
to err in doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. Cata- 
logue of 34 New designs in Sofa Pillows, Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, Tray 
aud Splasher, Laundry Bags, etc., sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) we 
make but one fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only 
Richardson's Silks when you work out the designs; or if you are unable to find our silks, write us. 
Address, inclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. ORDER DESIGN BY NUMBER. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. C, 220 and 224 Adams St., Chicago 


will clean anything cleanable—clothes and dishes, pots and pans, NOTE,.—The Richardson's Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand Prize at the Paris Exposition, 

floors and doors—in fact, anything from cellar to attic. together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks and other items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over 

GOLD DUST li ht , b | other American silks that we claim superiority. Ric hardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any 
ightens labor, lessens care. 


other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston St. Louis —— Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP y/ we Pr Y: @ @ 
Clonal Spirits 
































TRAOE MARK 








D 1 A one refined — for domestic use, sweet smell- 

EI] ( - T ing ¢ | tal. 

29 YEARS S LING TRE [-y S SSD The ideal fuel for ‘spirit lames, chafing dishes, tea and 
<i coffee urns, etc. 

s Cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 


;.* We are the largest manufacturers of 
7 ‘ue vehicles and harness in the world selling 


to consumers, and we have been doing 





























‘A Sela 5/7 business in this way for 29 years. . A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
AY [MINS Bg We Have No Agents “Y al Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 
i RA st che teeeiilindin tap aan oni 4 : ee Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 
KJ] anteeing safe delivery. Youare out nothing — No, 322, Open Driving Wagon with 7%- Speers ewe, one on ant — = stock sone us 20 poe 
No. 7%, Jump Seat Trap. Price, $140. dP Bn ll Bang Soom 4 7 ry Lookibiuden. ty = We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if ‘you will give us 
scolle roboee doce, O01. eee oe oan aE gt de gl. ~ complete line. Send for it. AY A , af the name of your dealer. 
Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Indiana Saat .: BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT | 
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BEAUTY 


The sensation of the shoe trade 
is still the Radcliffe Shoe, 

stylish, well-made shoe with all 
the little finishing touches that 
give distinction, at the wonder- 
Sully low price of 82.50 a pair. 


SHOE FOR WOMEN 


We illustrate a Blucher Oxford 
and an Outing Boot, made in 
Vici Kid, 
Patent Leather 

and Enamel 

Leather. 

These, like all the 


Radcliffe styles, 
are 


$7.50 


Ask your dealer 
to show you 





Princess Gibson 


Waist $5.00 


Made of silk Sicilian. 
tucks double stitched and Gibson 


Front, two 


effect. Box plait of cream silk double 
stitched in black silk, trimmed with 
large black velvet buttons. Latest 
style collar with Kitchener tie and 
pearl slide with turnover flaps double 
stitched in black silk. Latest Bishop 
sleeve, turnover cuffs, of cream silk, 
double stitched, trimmed with 

small black velvet buttons. 


Exceptionally rare 
value at $5.00 
NOW, we want you to 
have this GENUINE 
~) PRINCESS GIBSON 
a aN WAIST. Your dealer 
should have it. If 
he does not carry 
it in stock send us 
$5 and we will 
seul waist ex 
press prepaid. 
Then if for any 
reason it does 
not suit, return 
it to us and re- 
ceive your money 
hack. Comes in all 
sizes, 32 to 44. Ask 
for No. 1811. 


Our 1902 Cata- 
logue, with all 
the newest styles, 
is FREE on re- 
quest. 

PRINCESS WAIST COMPANY 
355 to 361 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Racine, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. 





Ribbons are changed at will. No sewing. Don’t 
slip. Permits lacing to any tension. Strength and 
durability warranted. Made in Gold, French Gray, 
Oxidized Silver or Gun Metal finishes. Guaranteed 
not to tarnish. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Money 
refunded if the buckle is not as represented. 


Groéesby Mfeé. Go. 


556 Broadway, New York, Department F-J 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths 


A Beautiful Catalogue of New Ideas in Sterling Silver 
and Fewelry mailed free. 








—= ‘* Direct from Factory at Factory Prices’’ —~ 
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“ Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done” 


Ouestions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


S THERE is an etiquette of dress, 

5 including fundamental laws of good 

taste as well as the rules and conven- 

A tions that govern present customs, if 


not fashions, we women are expected 
to know it. No costume is so becoming as one 
that exactly suits the occasion. Eccentricity, exag- 
geration of fashion, reveals ignorance of good form. 
Neither is a woman well dressed who appears to be 
secondary to her clothes. Every girl wants to look 
pretty and pleasing, but there is a line which, if 
passed, betrays a desire to attract attention which 
good taste recognizes only to condemn, 


NOT only principle, but Fashion (spelled with the 
largest capitals) as well, now puts neatness 
first on the list of requisites for a properly dressed 
woman. She must have what the English call 
‘the well-groomed, well-tubbed look,’’ with hair 
newly arranged, clothes well brushed, shoes and 
gloves fresh and neat. Fortunately this isa fashion 


that all may follow, be the purse light or heavy. 


OR the street, quiet dressing is another rule in 
which good taste and fashion areagreed. ‘The 
women from refined and wealthy homes are chiefly 
conspicuous for severely simple attire, wearing dark 
cloth or serge costumes, hats that suit the face but 
attract no attention to themselves, loose dogskin or 
castor gloves, and stout boots. Insummer the cloth 
is lighter in texture and color, and worn with a silk 
or a cotton shirt-waist which is crisp and speckless. 
It is only the girl who is a slattern at home that 
goes abroad in a fancy gown, a large hat plumed 
like a hearse, false jewelry and soiled white gloves. 


OR afternoon street dress a cloth gown, of a 
lighter shade than the morning costume, is ap- 
propriate. The jacket may be made so that, closed 
to the throat, it is suitable for street wear, but thrown 
open the lapels are trimmed so as to give a dressy 
look, which, with fresh white gloves, makes an ac- 
ceptable costume for calls, receptions or matinées. 


HIS same costume is suitable for church, in win- 
ter, with perhaps a simpler hat. For summer 

the chief requisite tor church dress is freshness and 
simplicity—not such as to attract attention of 
others from the purpose of their presence there. 
Young girls often wear white in midsummer — 
gowns, hats, gloves, all white — than which nothing 
is prettier so it be not ‘‘fussy’’ nor over-elaborate. 


OR receptions and teas the guests wear street 
costumes of cloth, or carriage dress of rich 
materials, removing their wraps if they please in 
the hall or in an upper room. The hostess and 
those who receive with her wear high-necked gowns 
of silk, very light cloth, satin or velvet, and it is 
now thought more courteous for a hostess to greet 
her guests with an ungloved hand. A _ well-bred 
hostess is always careful not to be more elegant in 
her dress than her guests are likely to be. 


A DEBUTANTE at her “coming out” usually 
wears a white gown of some thin material made 
high-necked and long-sleeved. 


T LUNCHEONS, street costumes are worn by 

the guests, who remove their wraps but retain 

their hats. The hostess, of course, wears neither 
hat nor gloves. 


OR dances, dinners, evening receptions and the 
opera both hostess and guests wear gowns of 
silk, white or black lace, satin or chiffon, the hair 
well dressed, patent leather or satin slippers, and 
white gloves. ‘The hostess may wear gloves or not, 
as she pleases. At dinners, gloves are removed at 
table and resumed in the drawing-room. 


OUNG girls should wear light, diaphanous 
materials, leaving the heavier fabrics for the 
elder women. Girls wear in their hair flowers, 
either natural or artificial, tied bows of ribbon, etc. 
Married women wear ostrich tips, and ornaments 
made for the purpose. Girls wear little or no jew- 
elry, but the elder women take the opportunity to 
wear whatever they may have that is handsome. 
For social evenings, small dinners and informal 
dances, simple low-necked gowns are worn, but 
many prefer to wear long chiffon sleeves with them, 
and some chiffon or lace guimpes. For theatre 
and concert, light bodices and white gloves are 
worn. Hats are removed before the curtain rises. 
BY SO much as the home circle is dearer than the 
outside world should a woman take the greater 
pains to please its members in her appearance. A 


| fresh toilette and newly arranged coiffure at meal- 


times are courtesies due the home people. A 
man may not know one gown from another, but 
he will know when his wife, mother or sister looks 
attractive, and love’s continuance may depend upon 
externals as well as the winning. 


ad SUMMER the toilette must not only be dainty 

but must also give to the beholder the impression 
that the wearer is comfortable. For young girls, 
the shirt-waist, worn with a skirt of dark blue or 
black light-weight serge, gray or deep blue alpaca, 
has solved nearly all the problems of attire. 


N THE afternoon, with a thin fine white waist 
with white duck skirt, white straw hat trimmed 
with scarf and quill, and white wash-leather gloves, 
a girl is equipped for calling, luncheons or any 
informal functions. As white must be immaculate 
its choice is not an economical one. Cotton 
gowns, well fitted and prettily made, are always 
attractive. The prime requisite of costume for 
athletic sports and pursuits is severe simplicity 
—‘* trimness.’’ 


TIQUETTE imposes always a change of dress 

for the evening, however simple the gown, so 

it be fresh. Muslins and foulards are best adapted 

to the ‘‘seven times heated’? atmosphere of our 
summer season. 


OURNING should be exceedingly plain and 
exquisitely neat. A widow wears mourning 
for two years, and for a year thereafter half mourn- 
ing is in the best taste. The veil is worn over 
the face only when emotion is difficult of control. 
Elderly widows often retain their mourning indefi- 
nitely. For parents, brothers and sisters and 
grown children, mourring is worn for two years, 
but is much lightened after the first year. Young 
girls do not wear veils, but hats composed of or 
trimmed with crape. For a child, parents wear 
light mourning for a year, but in the interest of 
the other little ones it should be as little sombre as 
possible. A bride resumes her mourning after the 
wedding if it is worn for a parent, but lightens it. 
At funerals every one shows courtesy and sympathy 
by wearing dark clothing. 


S LENT takes in the whole month of March the 
entertainments for this month may have a 
character peculiar to the season and lose nothing of 
their enjoyment. ‘‘ Lenten festivities’? have an 
incongruous sound, but we believe in these days 
that it is ‘‘ religious’’ to be happy and try to make 
others so, if we use innocent means. One way 
leading to success is to link our merrymakings with 
ultimate good to others. 


EWING SOCIETIES have great vogue in Lent, 
but their novelty has certainly passed by. 
Why not try a Kaffee-Klatch, at which the com- 
pany of friends make “‘ Jayettes’’ for the little babies 
of the very poor? 


‘** KAFFEE-KLATCH,’ or, being interpreted, 
** Coffee and Chatter,’’ is a variation of the 
afternoon tea. Being of German origin, with the 
coffee should be served the various kinds of cake 
and bread peculiar to that people — zwieback, pret- 
zels, sandwiches made from brown bread with cara- 
way seeds, and the small cakes which the German 
bakers have in great variety. The coffee should be 
of the best and served with whipped cream. 


T SHOULD be understood that at a ‘‘ Kaffee ”’ 
the guests bring their work and ‘‘ make an after- 
noon of it.’’ Invite them at half after three and 
serve the refreshments at five. A little music is in 
order, or the entertainment would lack its German 
character — ‘‘homely’’ music, that encourages 
others to contribute what they have to give. It isa 
great mistake to do things too well. 


OVERTY LUNCHEONS” offer another way 
of combining pleasure and philanthropy — 
they are more nearly synonymous than many think. 
Half a dozen girls agree to meet at the home of 
each, in turn, once a week, or once a fortnight, 
for luncheon. At every meeting each guest brings 
fifty cents, which is given to some charity, and each 
hostess pledges herself not to exceed three dollars 
in preparing her entertainment. These prices and 
contributions may, of course, be varied at pleasure. 
At the close of the meal the hostess must tell 
the price paid for each article of food, which the 
guests note upon their menu cards. It taxes inge- 
nuity, teaches economy, stimulates interest in the 
preparation of new and inexpensive dishes, pleases 
by its novelty, and makes possible an interchange 
of pleasant sociability to some who, otherwise, 
would deny themselves the pleasures which they 
crave and sometimes need. 


SAMPLE menu would be: Canned bouillon 
(15 cents); creamed codfish, served in green 
peppers (40 cents); two pounds of chops (50 cents); 
with purée of French chestnuts (15 cents); salad 
of chopped apple and celery with mayonnaise, 
served in red apples (35 cents); pineapple ice served 
in the whole rind (45 cents); coffee (8 cents); bread 
and butter (15 cents). Total, $2.23. 
HE idea for ‘‘ Poverty Luncheons’’ may be car- 
ried out in a dinner, and the young men be 
invited as guests. They may contribute their dona- 
tion for the charity, limited strictly to the small sum 
given by the girls, or they will feel that in order to 
appear generous they must make a gift larger than 
inclination warrants, and the pleasure will be lost. 


AorE dinner few things will be more productive 

of amusement than giving the men to under- 
stand that they have met to sew for charity; and 
that there must be no drones, each girl may teach 
her cavalier to hem an apron! 
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What kind of Boys 

Stockings wear 

three times as long 
as others ? 


Ans. Rlack Cat 


Stocking 
Why? 
Ans ol York 


Dyed better than imp- 


orted Goods 
Reinforced with 
Triple Thread 


Cost? 25¢ per pair 






‘ ‘ » for BOYS 
‘The Only Kind and GIRLS 
25 Cents per pair 
LADIES’ ‘‘AMERICAN BEAUTIES,’’ full 
fashioned, finer than imported goods, 35c per pair 
Don't take anything else said to be “just as good.” Ask 


your dealer to order them for you. If he won't, order them 
yourself from the factory. Give sizes. 


Chicago-Rockford Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wis. 











Best ._ 
Woman’s 


Wear 


Faultless in design, 
material and workmanship 


Beyond doubt the most 
fashionable foot-wear of- 
fered gentlewomen to-day 
for a sensible price, 


$2.50 


Photograph shows style 
No. 500, made ~ Vici Kid, 
over a Stylish, but a com- 
fortable last, with flexible 
sole. Every pair given ex 
pert inspection and sold 
under our positive guaran- 
tee. Ask your dealer. ae 
he hasn’t them, send $2.5 
giving size, width, aa 
shoes will be delivered ex 
press paid. 

All Nethersole styles are up to 
the minute. Send for free eata- 
log showing photographic re 
productions of the proper shoes 
for all occasions, and containing 
hints of interest to women who 
would be well shod. 


Rock Island Shoe Co. 


402-3d Avenue, Rock Island, Illinois 
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Many a woman 
who has enjoyed 
O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels would call 
$35.00 (instead of 
35c) a low price 








rather than be de- 
prived of this light-footed pleasure. 

The universal use of rubber heels leaves no 
doubt as to their merit and popularity, but the 
question is — which one? 

Dealers will let you choose, because if you 
chance to choose wrong they make more profit, 
but all have O’Sullivan’s to supply those who 
know newrubber. Say O’Sullivan’s—or, if you pre- 
fer, send 35c and outline of shoe heel to the makers. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















By Mail 


25c. @ 


Coin or 2c. sti wmnps. 


at A RIPPER. 


Rips and picks out machine stitching and bastings. 
Draws threads forhemstitching. Saves yourfingers. 
Not Scissors. Does NotCut. With Silver-Mounted 
pensiee, 35c and 50c ; with Sterling Silver Handle, 
$1.0 Money back if you wantit. Agts. Wanted. 
A. E. DeMERRITT, 89 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 











LADIES WANTED 


To sell our Handsome Petti- 
coats and Rainy-Day Skirts 
Ixclusive territory given. Our agents 
are earning independent livings. Write 

us for catalogues and particulars. 
PARIS SKIRT CO., 127 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 
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DENTACURA is called 


THE DENTISTS’ DENTIFRICE 


because it is the only dentifrice 
ever officially endorsed by dentists as 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 9 Alling St., Newark, N.d. 


In collapsible tubes, 25c. If your druggist hasn't 
it, andl won't get it, sendl 25c. tous. Booklet free. 





) 
you can make a quart of 
delicious, dainty dessert 
— any flavor, and better 
than custards or ices. 

ONE TABLET makes pudding for the entire 
family. It is the easiest made, most economical and 
satisfactory dessert to be had. Every woman should 
keep them in her kitchen. With each package we 
will send our Martha Taft Wentworth's 

NEW RECIPE BOOK FREE 
of charge. It contains many interesting suggestions for 
new desserts, etc., etc. Wonderland Pudding Tablets 
have * B"’ on every tablet—10 in a package. Full-sized 
package sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. 
The H. J. Blodgett Co., Inc., Mfrs., 10 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of 


ALPHA exotann SALAD CREAM 


Contains no Otl. Sold by all leading grocers. 
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Bishop’s California Orangeate is 
California’s finest contribution to 
the dining tables of the world, Three 
hundred and sixty-five days of glorious 
California sunshine boiled down into 
one delicious, exquisite mouthful. Ask 
best grocer in your town for or 

send $1.00 for four jars. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
Largest Preservers of Fine Fruits 
in California, 
Alameda and Easton Sts., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. 


The Latest Fad of 


4;HE punching-bag, otherwise known as 
the striking-bag, solves the problem 
of indoor exercise for girls. By the 
use of this apparatus every muscle 
in the body is brought into play, 
and the stout girl grows thin, and 
the thin girl grows plump. 

By the daily use of one of these bags lightness of 
foot, a graceful poise and a springy step develop 
even to a greater degree than by means of dancing 
lessons. The waist and abdomen are reduced in 
size, and the weak muscles of the trunk are so 
strengthened by its use that the amateur athlete 
holds herself straight with ease and comfort. 

I know ot one girl whose neck was so thin that 
she could not wear a low-necked gown, but after six 
months of this exercise the muscles of her neck have 
developed wonderfully. Another girl, whose lungs 
were in a delicate condition, now has a splendid 
chest capacity, as well as firm, hard muscles. 

The mental effect of this exercise is exhilarating 
as the girl must be constantly on the alert and her 
mind must have complete control of her body. 

As girls well know, the object of all exercise is to 
make the blood circulate perfectly, and this cannot 
be better accomplished than by bag-punching. By 
this practice the complexion takes on the velvety 





Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


the New York Girl 


texture, and the peaches and cream tints which are 
desired by every girl—or at least the complexion 
comes as near this ideal by the use of the punching- 
bag as it can by any means. 

Many cases of dyspepsia and ‘“‘ the blues’’ have 
been vanquished by the punching-bag. 

The various advantages of this exercise will 
appeal to you at once. No opponent is necessary, 
and all you need at any time is the bag itself. You 
never have to wait for some one else to get ready. 
The speed of action may be regulated at will. 

No harm can result from this exercise. When you 
get tired just stop and rest. You need no instructor 
as the motions will come to you naturally. 

The bag should hang at about the height of the 
shoulders. Then you will strike straight out from 
that level. This stroke calls into play more mus- 
cles than any other. If the bag is hit a little above 
the centre it will not rebound and your nose will be 
spared many a bruise. 

No special costume is necessary for the exercise. 
There is a great variety of bags. I think, however, 
that a choice will be more satisfactorily made after a 
girl has looked at the different kinds for herself. 
The prices vary from ninety-eight cents to ten dol- 
lars. <A pair of light knuckle gloves, which cost 
fifty cents a pair, is also necessary. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


Advantages of Toast 

Is it true that toast is more digestible than bread ? 
and if so please explain why. DysPeEpric. 

By toasting bread the starch is converted into 
dextrin, this being the first step in the digestion of 
starch. In order to make dextrin the bread must 
be raised to a temperature of 400° Fahrenheit, and 
this necessitates thorough drying in the first place. 
Properly made toast is crisp all the way through 
and of a golden-brown color. 


A Good Mouth Wash 
Please send me directions for a mouth wash. 
Myra. 
A good mouth wash is made as follows: Thymol, 
7% grains; borax, 15 grains; distilled water, 1 pint. 


A Beneficial Hair Tonic 


Will you please give the formula for a good hair 
tonic? LUCIA, 

The following lotion will be found beneficial for 
falling hair: Resorcin, 1-6 of a drachm; castor oil, 
12 drachms; spirits of wine, 5 ounces; balsam of 
Peru, 8 grains. This is to be shaken and applied 
to the scalp every other day. 


Remedy for Wrinkles 

Can you tell me of any remedy besides massage 
for wrinkles? ANXIOUS. 

One of the best preventives for wrinkles is to 
learn facial repose. Keep the body so well nour- 
ished that the face will share in the general well- 
being, giving evidence to this by its plumpness 
and lack of angularity. Then it is important to 
keep the teeth in good condition so that there will 
be no sagging in of the cheeks where teeth are miss- 
ing. Massage for the face is like exercise for the 
rest of the body, and if used for the purpose of 
toning up the muscles it is beneficial. The general 
direction of the strokes the face should be 
upward and outward, in order to lift up and 
strengthen the falling muscles. 


on 


Source of Iron in Medicine 


Is the iron used in medicine obtained from the 
ore or from springs? Does tight lacing make large 
hands and feet ? -™ # 

The source of the iron used in medicine is the 
mineral ore. Tight lacing is most harmful to the 
general circulation, but I see no other relation 
between it and large hands and feet. 





SOME LITTLE HINTS 


|" THE hair becomes 
streaked and yellow- 
ish when losing its color 
there is nothing to do but 


A Five-Minute 
Exercise for Each Day 


SOME LITTLE HINTS 


“Toes 
of a disordered 


stomach and impure 
breath than a bad taste in 


E is no surer sign 





to take the best possible 
care of it. 


The eyelashes may be 
strengthened by the gen- 
tlest massage, using at the 
same time plain vaseline. 
Other remedies which are 
sometimes advised 
harmful to the eyes. 


are 


The use of glycerine on 
the face does not cause the 
growth of hair. 


Cracks at the corners of 
the mouth are sometimes 
an indication of stomach 
disorders. 


Unless there is some 
actual disease of the scalp 
there is no better remedy 
for dandruff than massage 
of the scalp. 


The use of witch hazel 
in moderation on the face 
is not harmful. It is a 
vegetable astringent. 


Tn using an orange stick 
for the nails it is a good 





the mouth. This should 
serve to put one on the 
alert as to the cause. 


Baked bananas are very 
nourishing and easily di- 
gested. There is as much 
difference between a raw 
banana and one that is 
cooked as between a raw 
potato and a baked one. 


An excellent exercise 
which will help to over- 
come the heavy, torpid 
feeling so common to cor- 
pulence is to contract and 
expand the muscles about 
the lower ribs, by practic- 
ing the muscular move- 
ments of breathing with- 
out taking in any breath. 


The face should always 
be gently handled, and 
the amount of rubbing 
that it can endure with 
benefit will depend largely 
upon the individual. I 
prefer the use of a soft 
towel for wiping the face, 





plan to wrap a bit of cot- 
ton batting about the tip 


SETTING-UP EXERCISE 


‘To cultivate the correct position: 


and the finger-tips for giv- 
ing massage. 
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Used to Make” 


It makes the mouth 
water to think of it— 
most cooks won’t bother 
now-a-days as they did 

then to get things “just right,” and so 
we make NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT to 
save the labor and expense and give 
the husbands and the boys plenty of 
mince pies “‘ like mother used to make.” 


NONE SUCH 


Mince Meat also makes a delicious 


FRUIT PUDDING 
or FRUIT CAKE 


No housewife has a cleaner kitchen 
than ours, or can buy as carefully or 
cheaply as we can. That’s why NONE 
SucH MINCE MEAT costs you only 


TEN CENTS A PACKAGE 


Makes two large (or three small) pies. Valu- 
able premium list of “1847 Rogers Bros.’ ” sil- 
verware enclosed. May be obtained from all 
good dealers. Beware of packages imitating 
NONE SuCH, 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 








** Hoosier ’’ Cabinet No. 15 
} Everything at your fingers’ ends. 
A Hoosier Cabinet is compact and most convenient. 
Holds within easy reach all the cooking utensils, 
food, etc. No tiresome walking around a hot kitchen. 
Gives time and strength for recreation. Special 
features of No. 15 are self-cleaning flour and sugar 
bins, and “ always fresh spice " cabinet. 
Write for illustrated catalog, free. Shows many 
other cabinets, sewing tables, etc. $5.50 and up. 


This trade-mark is on every 
Cabinet — Don't buy until you 
see our Catalog or a real Hoosier Q 
Cabinet. 





STRONG 
LICHT 


SERVICEABLE 


; ' Phlatvewleys 
PRICE -= 
ALWAYS 


$850 READY 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


OVER 
6GOMILES 
ON ONE 
CHARCE 


4 AL 


** Steinmetz Never-Failing Roach Food”’ 


A preparation that will exterminate roaches and waterbugs 


of the stick, as this retains 
the water and the stick 
can be used for some time 
without dipping it in 


“Raise the arms laterally till they 
or horizontal, with the palms a brush the hair at night 
ward; raise the arms in a circular “ 
direction over the head with the tips for a few minutes after it d 


of the fingers touching the top of the hz | . = 
: 1as been thoroughl 
cap over the forehead, with the backs 8 y 


It is a good plan to 
inanight. Contains no poison. 
Full-sized box sent to any address upon receipt of 25 CENTS 
Send two-cent stamp for a generous supply. 
W. Fred Steinmetz, Mfr., 2838 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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water. of the fingers in contact their full smoothed by a comb. | with one 

We do it Professionally. ae length, thumbs pointing to rear, Never brush tangles. CLASS PIN: two or three 

Personal and house- The effect of almond elbows pressed a> patond the letters with ‘01, 02, 03, enameled in 

‘hases a ves ees" P arms upware re fu ength, the 7” . -j one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 

-very nature promptly sdetadeemenoeees id el meal is softening and palms touching; force them obliquely The use of = ee tone | each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver lated, 1c. 

icine wuken alawan ‘Sempies fur pase d ‘Wr ite for whitening. Its use on back and gradually let them fall to so called, will tend to | each ; $1.00 a doz. Spackel dectaue in 
21Ts, é ee d ra. > ft | 


to the side.”—Weest Point Manual. 


pins or badges made for any class or society at reason- 
able prices; send design and class colors for estimates. Catalog 


| free. Address BASTIN BROS., Rochester, N. ¥. 


the face is not harmful, 
but beneficial. 


nourish the skin and also 
the tissues. 


circular and references. Established 14 years. 


MISS A. G. BISHOP, 136 West 2ist St., New York 
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TRADE MARK. 


Cream of 

Chocolate The Latest 
— and Greatest 
Sick Room 


Advance in 


E 

Phyalcian Chocolate 

be Better 

Ought than 

Virtues of Cocoa 

Choco Better than Chocolate 
: More Convenient 

and Economical 


than Either 


Needs No Cream 
Needs No Sugar 


COMPARE NOTES 


This Cut represents a Cup of Cocoa 
or Chocolate made in 


THE OLD WAY 
IN WHICH 
A is Cocoa or Grated Choc- 
olate, 4o0z., .. cost, 1 c, 
B is Sugar, % 0z., . . cost, ‘4c. 
Cis Cream, 3 oz., . cost, Lec. 
D is Water, 3 oz. 





Total cost, 2%c. (ga we 
Add — Flavoring, Waste, Spoilage, Time and Labor of Preparing. 
Result — Uncertain, an: often unsatisfactory and unwholesome. 
Much Depends on the Cook 
This Cut represents a Cup of Cream 
of Chocolate made in 
THE NEW WAY 
IN WHICH 
A Pe seam of Chocolate, 
. cost, retail, 244c. 
Bis “Boiling Ww ater,60z,. —— 
Total cost, 244c. 
No Waste, Time, Spoilage or Labor. 
Result Alw ve the Same 
A Child Can Make It Right 
Does Not Depend on the Cook 


WHICH WILL YOU HAVE? 


44-pound can {trial size) by mail, paid, 30 cts., stamps. 
5-pound can (family size) exp. paid, $1.97, P. O. order. 
The Prize Recipe Book, containing 100 splendid recipes, is almost 
ready for delivery, and will be sent on request to any address. 


L. A.ROBERTS & CO., 24 Main St., Danvers, Mass. 











él HOW TO GET 7 


A SHAKESPEAREAN CLASSIC 
FREE 


If you do not own a 
one Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
plete iat and the Notes 
are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are 
no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Com- 
ments, or no Helps to 
the study of the plays, 
send us your name and 
address and six cents 
stage, and we will forward 
printed copy of 


“ Shakespeare, the Man’’ 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique 
essay is sold by other publishers at 50c. a copy. 
With it we will send a fine photogravure plate of 
Shakespeare and a coloredchromatic plate repre- 
senting a scene from one of the plays, and hints 
regarding the study of the plays. We make this 
offer to enable us to give you some information 
regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, 
and it is made only to reliable men and women, 
Send name and address and 6c in stamps to 

ay postage. Mention THE Lapics’ HOME 
founsat when writing. 








in stamps to pay 
to you an elegantly 


The University Society (Dept. E) 
we 78 Fifth Avenue, New York D, 














The Art of the World. One Thousand Subjects 








Sir Gaished, size 9x 15, Watts; 
The Wave, size 9x 15, James + 
**O Mistress Mine,” size 10 x is, Abbey: 
Vittoria Colonna, size 10 x 13, Lefebvre. 
These four beautiful wall pictures in large size, or any four 
of your own selection, sent for 25 cents, post-paid. 
mall pictures, size 6 x 8% inches, ten for 25 cents, or 50 for 
or decorative purposes; for portfolios and educa- 
tional uses. Cosmos Pictures in ‘* Series ” in portfolios, each 
containing ten related subjects (standard size). Price, 25 
cents, t-paid. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for new illustrated Catalog F, 
containing nearly one thousand miniature pictures. 


Cosmos Pictures Co., 296 Broadway, New York 


WEDDINGS 


should be in correct form. Our new 32-page booklet, 
called “ Wedding Customs,” contains revised informa- 
tion on “- prevailing styles and usages. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 

Samples and prices of engraved or printed invitations 
or announcements sent free, if desired. 


The Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Kentucky 


4* . Lessons by mail. Piano, Organ, Guitar, 
USIC Banjo, Mandolin, and Violin. 20,000 suc- 
cessful pupils. Send for free Booklet 

aud testimonials. Address Dept. A. 


U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 




















39 Union Square, New York City 
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CORRECT SPEAKING "AND WRITING 


By Elisabeth A. Withey 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
A correspondent who wishes an answer by mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 











CORRESPONDENT writes to me 


as follows: 


= ES oe 
ny eg) 


fs, eg 


v4 


Sy **A young lady being in her room 
upstairs heard her mother going down 
stairs. Later, at the breakfast table 
(downstairs), she made the remark 
‘I heard mamma come down stairs.’ 
Her father said she should have said she heard 
mamma go down stairs. Which is correct ?’’ 





If the young lady said anything to fix her point 
of view as upstairs, she ought to have said ‘I 
heard mamma go down stairs’’; if she did not say 
anything to fix her point of view as upstairs, she 
was justified in saying ‘* I heard mamma come down 
stairs,’’— that is, in speaking from her downstairs 
point of view. 


How to Pronounce “ Hiawatha” 

Will you give the correct pronunciation of 
“ Hiawatha,’’ the name of the hero in Longfellow’s 
poem ? 

Such a confusing variance in the pronunciation 
of this name exists both in dictionaries and in the 
speech of educated men and women that I have 
asked Miss Longfellow how the word is pronounced 
by the poet’s family. Miss Longfellow says that 
the pronunciation which she always heard from the 
poet himself is Hi’ -a-wa’-tha, the ‘‘ i’’ pronounced 
as it is in ‘‘machine”’ or in ‘‘ pique,’’ the second 
**a’? pronounced as it is in ‘‘far’’ or in “ tather.’’ 
If every one who uses the word would take pains to 
pronounce it in this way, the dictionaries would in 
time record this pronunciation as the only correct 
one. 


Why “Freshman Games” is Correct 


Pray tell me which is proper, ‘‘ freshmen games ”’ 
r ‘‘ freshman games.’’ 

‘*Freshman games” is correct. A noun used as 
an adjective remains singular in form whatever the 
number of the noun that it limits; we say ‘‘ college 
athletics,’’ ‘‘senior dramatics,’’ ‘‘freshman_ so- 
cieties,’’ and ‘‘ freshman games.’’ 


Use “Him and Me” After “ Between” 


Is it correct to say ‘‘ She tried to make a match 
between he and I’’? 

‘* She tried to make a match between him and 
me’’ is correct; not, ‘‘ She tried to make a match 
between he and I.’’ 


“Posted” Has a Taint of Vulgarity 


Is “ posted’’ objectionable in ‘‘I will keep you 
posted ’’ ? 

It is much better to say ‘‘I will keep you 
informed’’ than ‘‘I will keep you _ posted’’; 
** posted,’’ in this sense, has a taint of vulgarity. 


When “ Was Stricken” Should be Used 


I am often at a loss to know whether to say, 
** was struck ’’ or “ was stricken.’’ Will you please 
enlighten me ? 

‘* Was stricken ’’ should be used in those figura- 
tive senses of ‘‘strike’’ which carry an implication 
of misfortune ; as, “ The camp was stricken with 
pestilence.’’ In all other senses ‘‘ was struck ”’ is 
correct. 


The Preferred Spelling of “‘ Catalogue” 


I frequently see the word ‘* catalogue ’’ spelled in 
two ways—‘‘ log’’ and “‘ logue.’’ Which is pre- 
ferred ? 

** Catalog,’’ with ‘* cataloger’’ and ‘‘ catalogd,” 
is among the ‘‘ amended”’ spellings recommended 
by the Philological Society of London and the 
American Philological Association: ‘* catalogue’”’ 
is still preferred by the majority of educated 
persons. 


When to Use “Special” and “ Especial” 


Will you please tell me when I should use the 
word ** special,’’ and when “‘ especial ”’ ? 

** Special’? is opposed to general; as, ‘‘a spe- 
cial commission,’ ‘‘a special-delivery stamp.’’ 
‘* Especial’? means preéminent, belonging pre- 
éminently to a particular person or thing; as, ‘ of 
especial excellence,’’ ‘‘for your especial benefit.’’ 
This distinction is even more marked in the adverbs 
‘*specially’’? and ‘‘especially”: a meeting is 
‘*specially summoned,’’ not for the discussion of 
general business, but for the discussion of some 
particular business; anything is ‘‘ especially deserv- 
ing of notice’’ that is preéminently deserving of 
notice. 


“Scared Of” Should Never be Used 


My brother often says that his horse is ‘‘ scared 
of’? something. Is the expression correct ? 

**Scared’’ should never be followed by “ of.’ 
A horse may be ‘‘ afraid of ” automobiles; but let 
us not say that he is ‘‘ scared of’’ them. 


“In Pianoforte” or “On the Pianoforte ” ? 


Please inform me which is the better expression, 
‘will receive pupils for instruction in pianoforte ’’ 
or ‘‘ on the pianoforte.’’ 

** Mr. Blank will receive pupils for instruction on 
the pianoforte’’ is preferable to ‘‘ Mr. Blank will 
receive pupils for instruction in pianoforte.”? One 
may give instruction in piano playing, but not in 
pianoforte. 


The Word “Got” is Often Superfiuous 


Is ‘‘ have got’ always wrong ? 
g 


“ Have got ’’ is correct when the act of getting is 
thought of. Thus, if some one asks ‘‘ Have youa 
horse ?’’ I may answer “ Yes, I have just got one.’’ 
The ‘‘ got’ is, of course, superfluous when we mean 
to denote possession merely; for “ have ’’ does that. 


The Plural of “Attorney-General” 


Kindly tell me the correct plural of ‘‘ Attorney- 
General.” 

According to present usage, the correct plural of 
** Attorney-General ”’ is ‘‘ Attorney-Generals.’’ 


“You Were” is Always Right 
Is it ever correct to say “* you was’’? 


From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
‘you was’”’ was almost universal when ‘‘ you”’ 
referred to one person only; but ‘‘ you were”’ is 
now the only form admissible, whether ‘* you”’ 
means one person or more than one. 


A Comma in a Street Address 


Why is there a comma after *‘ 10’’ in one of THE 
JOURNAL’S addresses and not after ‘* 421-427”’ in 
the other > 


A comma is put after the number ‘‘10”’ in ‘10, 
Norfolk Street, Strand,’’ and not after the numbers 
**421-427"’ in *' 421-427 Arch Street,’’ for the rea- 
son that the Norfolk Street referred to is in London 
and the Arch Street referred to is in Philadelphia. 
The custom of putting a comma between the num- 
ber of the house and the name of the street in an 
address prevails to a far greater extent in England 
than in America. The explanation of this comma 
is that it takes the place of an omitted “ in.” 


The Difference Between “Them” and “Those” 


I know that members of my family use ‘‘them’”’ 
incorrectly, but I cannot explain the difference 
between “ them ’’ and ‘‘ those.’’ 

Your difficulty in explaining the difference 
between ‘‘them’’ and ‘‘those”’ is probably owing 
to the fact that ‘‘ those ’’ has two uses, ‘‘ them’’ but 
one. It is correct to say ‘Give me those pins,” 
and also ‘‘I do not want these, I want those’’; for 
‘those’? may be used either as an adjective modi- 
fying a noun or as a pronoun standing alone. On 
the other hand, though it is correct to say ‘“‘If you 
have any pins give them to me,’’ it is incorrect to 
say ‘‘Give me them pins”’; for ‘*them’’ is a pro- 
noun only. 


Nothing is Requested of “Annual Dues” 

A society to which I belong has sent out notices 
that ‘‘ Annual dues are requested to be paid before 
April first.’ Is the quoted sentence correct ? 

The author of the sentence ‘‘ Annual dues are 
requested to be paid before April first’’ surely did 
not mean to request anything of ‘* annual dues.’’ 
He might easily have expressed his meaning in one 
of two ways: ‘* Members of the club are requested 
to pay their annual dues before April first ’’; or, 
impersonally, “ It is requested that annual dues be 
paid before April first.’’ 


The Term “Good Health” is Correct 


If ‘‘ health’? means ‘‘ bodily soundness,’’ how is 
it possible to speak of ** good health ”’ ? 

In its primary sense ‘health’? means bodily 
soundness; but it also means, by extension, the 
general condition of the body as compared with 
some condition taken as a standard, and in this 
sense “ health’’ is properly qualified as ‘* good,”’ 
**bad,’’ ‘* weak,’’ ‘‘ delicate,” ‘‘ robust,’’ etc. 


“That is He,” Not “That is Him” 
Which is correct, ‘‘ That is he’”’ or ‘‘ That is him’’? 


or 


[hat is he’’ is correct. ‘‘ Is’? (or any form of 
the verb ‘‘be’’) takes the same case after it as 
before it. ‘* That,’’ the subject of ‘‘is,’’ is in the 
nominative case; the pronoun that follows ‘ is”’ 
should, then, be the nominative ‘‘he,’”’ not the 
objective ‘‘ him.”’ 


“Forward” or “ Forwards”? 


When should I use ‘‘ forward” and when “ for- 
wards ’’? 

Use ‘‘ forward’ when you think of one direction 
only; use “ forwards’? when you think of that 
direction contrasted with another, or with others. 
When a’'teacher says to her pupils ** Those who wish 
pencils will please come forward,’’ she has no 
thought of their going backward; but when the 
maker of a linen paper says ‘‘ The right side of the 
paper has the name reading forwards,’’ he means to 
imply that the wrong side of the paper has the name 
reading backwards. This is the distinction when 
there is any, but in some contexts the difference in 
meaning is so slight that the choice between the two 
forms is a matter ot euphony. 


“With Regards to You and to George” 

Should one say, in writing to a married friend, 
‘With kind regards to yourself and George,’’ or 
**to George and yourself’? 

The usual rule is to put the person addressed first. 
‘‘With kind regards to you and to George”’ is, 
however, better than ‘‘ With kind regards to your- 
self and George.’”’ 

















THE SOAP THAT CLEANS AND DISINFECTS 
— PURIFIES—AT ONE OPERATION 


‘‘THE FRIEND OF HEALTH”’ 


is the title of a most valuable and interesting 
illustrated booklet, and a copy should be in 
every American home. Mention THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and we will send it free. 


Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap, sent 
by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, stamps 
or coin, if your dealer does not sell it. Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
New York Office, 111 Fifth Avenue 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 
Books Worth Having 


Letter Writing By Agnes H. Morton 


Why do most persons dislike to write letters? Is it not 
because they cannot say the right thing in the right place? 
This admirable book not only shows by numerous examples 
just what kind of letters to write, but by directions and 
suggestions enables the reader to become an accomplished 
original letter writer. There are forms for all kinds of busi- 
ness and social letters, including invitations, acceptances, 
letters of sympathy, conyratulations, and love letters. 


Slips of Speech By John H. Bechtel 


Who does not make them? The best of us do. Why not 
avoid them? Any one inspired with the spirit of self- 
improvement can readily do so. No necessity for studying 
rules of grammar or rhetoric when this book can be had. 
It teaches both without the study of either. It is a coun- 
sellor, a critic, a companion, and a guide, and is written 
in a most entertaining and chatty style. 


Conversation By J. P. Mahaffy 


Some people are accused of talking too much. But no one 
is ever taken to task for talking too well. Of all the 
accomplishments of modern society, that of being an 
agreeable conversationalist holds first place. Nothing is 
more delightful or valuable. To suggest what to say, 
just how and when to say it, is the general aim of this 
work, and it succeeds most adinirably in its purpose. 


Cloth Binding, each 50 Cents 
Sold by all booksellers or mailed for the price 
Penn Publishing Co., 922 Arch St., Philadelphia 























Special March Sale on this Beautiful Colonial 


Book-case and Library Table 


The best chance of the year to 
buy an exceptionally handsome 
book-ease or table at a remark- 
ably low factory price. Made in 
polished solid Mahogany or Quar. 
Oak. No veneers used. Worth 
at least §0 per cent. more, 












Freight Paid 
(during March) 
Anywhere in U, 8. 





BOOK-CASE is 50 in. long x 5 ft. high. Has adjustable shelves, 
French leg base, daintily carved frieze : factory price 
(plain glass door) Oak $21.50, Mah. $25. Mullioned glass (like 
cut) $5 extra. 

LIBRARY TABLE has 42 x 26in. top, heavy rounded French 
legs, 2 deep drawers, also concealed drop-leaf cabinets in ends, 
holding 40 to 50 magazines. Special factory price, Oak $19.75, 
Mahogany $22.50. 

Order to-day. Quality and value fully guaranteed or money 
back. Remember that the special prices and freight paid on these 
beautiful pieces is a factory bargain which closes April ist. 
Catalog free. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer-Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
Special Offer. into new homes, and that every JOURNAL 


reader may see the high character of our work, we will send 
to any address, for only 25 cents, a specimen copy, with two 
beautiful companion pictures — Roses and Violets — each 8 x 35 
inches. These two studies alone sell for $1.00, and are the finest 
examples in color that have ever been issued. As this offer is 
limited you should order at once. 

Special Subscription Offer — For &82.00 you will get THE 
ART INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning April, 1902, and we 
will send you free the six mos.’ Nos. from Oct., 1901, to Mch., 1902, 
thus really giving you an entire year for only #2.00 (re gular 
price being $4.00). We want every one to become subscribers to 
this most practical home and art magazine, and for this reason 
make such an unusual half-price offer. All the superb color and 
other supplements will be included. To secure advantage of this 
great offer remit direct to us without delay, Illus. Cata. free. 











THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 


EUROPE votrs 


Visiting every place of interest and impor- 
tance in Europe, from Naples to the North 
Cape. 30 carefully planned tours, April to 
August, all travelling under personal escort. 
$245 to $1000, including all travelling expenses. 
For illustrated booklets write Department P. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
Established 1841, 26% and 1185 Broadway, New York 











How to Get Your Monogram Free 


embossed on two quires of fine paper, or 100 engraved visit- 
ing cards. Write us and we will tell 5 you how we do it. 

Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Write to us for 
samples and prices. Book on wedding forms, containing 
samples of the latest papers, specimens of engraved visiting 
cards, monograms and address dies, FREE. 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


| CORRECT ENGLISH 


| Twenty lessons by mail in the correct use of English for $3 to 
| any address. Invaluable to all who would write and speak cor- 


| rectly. GOOD ENGLISH CO., Newton, Mass. 
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Buy BURPEE’S 
Seeds By Mail 


And you are sure to get the 


BEST SEEDS 


that can be grown! Write TO-DAY (a postal 
card will do) for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


*‘Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ New fea- 
tures for 1902, practical descriptions, photo- 
graphic illustrations, and the exact truth in every 
line of its 132 pages, besides colored representa- 
tions, six superb vegetables and “ Five Finest’”’ 
Flowers. 

Good as Gold are the special Burpee’s ‘* Bull’s- 
eye’’ vegetables. Your garden cannot be as good 
as it ought to be without this Complete Catalogue, 
which will be sent for a cent postal card, 

Better spend that cent to-day! Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Largest Exclusive Mail-Order 
Seed House in the World 
U.S. A. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














We rox. annually mearly one million Rose 
plants. have for sale over one thousand varieties, 

Among these are some really great Roses that combine 
such beauty of form and caleting of flower, freeiom of 
bloom, hardiness and health, as to make them the equal, 
if not the superior, of many with famous names. To intro- 
duce them we are making a special offer of our Great 
Trial Collection —16 famous D. & C. Roses $1.00. No 
matter where you live, we guarantee satisfaction and safe 
arrival. Will Sicoms profusely this season. Strong plants 
—not slips—on ‘heir own roots. We pay the postage. 


FREE with every order for the above the great new 
Rose Yellow Maman Coehet as one of the 16 varieties, 
if you mention where you saw this advertisement. 


Also 
Free return check good for 25 cents on next order. 
Our New Guide to Rose Culture 

114 pages, tells how to grow, and describes our famous 
Roses and all other flowers worth growing, free with 
every order for above. Also free on request. Ask for it. 

THE DINGEE & CONALD €O., West Grove, Pa. 

70 Greenhouses — Established 1850 








FREE eiatene ates SEEDS 
Pant, Ouamenal free Saray ole Mailed Write for it, 


L. L. MAY & CO, torts and” §T, PAUL, MINN. 


Fie an and 
* Nurserymen, 














Write us and receive by re- 
turn mail absolutely FREE 
a package containing 100 
seeds of our celebrated “ In- 
ternational Pansy Seed” 
and our large illustrated 
catalogue for 1902, The 
DEAL ” seeds of the Calla 
Greenhouses have had an 
enviable reputation for 32 years. 
‘This offer is made solely to in- 
troduce to you our “IDEAL” 

s and will not appear again. 
Write to-day. A postal card 
will bring them. 


L. TEMPLIN & SONS 
Box 90, Calla, Ohio 
| 1860 —The “IDEAL” Seeds and Plants— 1908 


















Loveliest on earth. A well- 
rooted, one year plant, 
10c. Name your choice: 
Maman Cochet, Perle des 
Jardins, White Cochet, 
Papa Gontier, Belle Sieb- 
recht, Safrano. Catalog 


Oregon 











Roses Lamberson, Portland, Ore. 

















POULTRY Ff PAPER, illustrated, 20 
pages, cents oe year. 
4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Semple Free. a 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscri 
Book alone 10 cents. (atalegue of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥. er 
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| at the end of the present season. 


| flower-lover. 





| kerosene, and set it on fire. 





Following 


the 


Flowers 
By Eben E. Rexford 





Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month. Inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 






T THIS season one can do good work in 
anticipation of next. The wise gardener, 
be he or she amateur or professional, is 
always looking ahead, and profiting by 
past experience in planning future work. 
Go over your collection and decide what 
plants in it have sufficient merit to warrant 
a retention of their services. If any are 

only half-way satisfactory mark them for dismissal 

There are now 


| sO many most excellent plants to choose from that 


varieties which are in any way inferior ought to be 
promptly discarded if you would have your collec- 
tion brought up to the ideal of the enthusiastic 
By making a careful selection each 
season, based on merit, a collection of a high stand- 
ard of excellence may be secured. This is what the 
amateur must do if he would make amateur garden- 
ing satisfactory in the highest degree, and he ought 
to be satisfied with nothing less. He cannot afford 
to give up valuable space and devote time and labor 
to a collection of inferior plants when it is just as 
easy to have the best of them. 
we 
Plants for Permanent Collections 
MONG the most desirable plants for permanent 
collections will be found many of the old ones. 

One of these is the Plumbago—a plant not often 
met with, but deserving a place wherever good 
flowers are appreciated. it is a free and almost 
constant bloomer, and is very easily grown. Give 
it a soil of sandy loam, a place partially shaded 
from strong sunshine, and enough water to keep it 
moist at the roots, and it will flourish in the ordi- 
nary living-room like a Geranium. Its flowers are 
of asoft, delicate, lavender-blue. They are shaped, 
individually, like those of the annual Phlox, but 
are borne in a loose spike. 

In order to keep it constantly in bloom cut it back 
sharply from time to time, and give it enough fer- 
tilizer to encourage new and vigorous growth. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


This plant may be grown into bush form with a 
little attention in the way of pruning. If it is pre- 
ferred to have it grow up and about the window do 
not cut it back much until it has reached the height 
desired. 
ing branches to grow from it the entire length. 
Those who have never grown this plant will be 
delighted with it if they give it a trial. 


che 


Heliotropes are Always Attractive 
= THE early spring the Heliotrope ought to be 

one of the most attractive plants in the window- 
garden. It will be if it has received the right kind 
of treatment at the proper time. To grow it well it 
should be given a soil made up of about half loam 
and half leaf-mould or other vegetable matter. Mix 
these well together and then add enough sand to 
make the whole mass friable. To be sure of this, 
squeeze a handful of the compost together firmly; 
then relax the pressure. If the soil falls apart 
easily it is about right. Start new plants from cut- 
tings taken this month. They root readily at this 
season if inserted in sand which is kept warm and 
moist. Put the rooted cuttings into small pots at 
first. Shift as the roots fill the soil. They should 
have from two to three shifts during the season, 
until you have them in eight or nine inch pots. 
Be careful to see that the soil never becomes dry. 
If it does, your plant is sure to receive a check. 

As the plant grows during the summer keep nip- 
ping off the ends of the branches to make it bushy. 
In December go over it and give it a final shorten- 
ing, and begin the use of a good fertilizer. Let 
this fertilizer be weak at first, but increase its 
strength as the growth of the plant increases. Keep 
it rather warm and in a sunny window. It will 
bloom considerably during the winter, but it will 
not be at its best before March. Then it will be 
covered with large clusters of purple and dark blue 
flowers, so delightfully fragrant that the room will 
be filled with their sweetness. 


Answers to Timely Questions 


Oleanders Grow Best Out-of-Doors 

What shall I do with an Oleander which is too 
large for the window ? ANNIE. 

Put it out in the open ground in summer. It 
will bloom there as it never blossoms in tubs. 
In the fall the roots can be taken up and stored in 
the cellar over winter, for use in the yard another 
season. 


Exterminating Poison Ivy 
How can I get rid of PoisonIvy? JAmesR. 
Spread straw over the plants, saturate it with 
If the roots send up 
new growth repeat the operation. Do this as soon 
as the plant starts in the spring. 


Growing the Hydrangea 
Can the Hydrangea be grown from cuttings ? 
Ws os 
Yes, very easily. Take half-ripened wood in 
May or June and insert in sand. Keep the sand 
moist all the time. Roots will generally form in 
about two weeks. 


Wild Cucumber Not Poisonous 


Is the wild cucumber poisonous? Mrs. W.R. 


Not to my knowledge. I have known cattle to 
eat it without harmful results. 


Do Not Move Peonies in the Spring 


bloom ? 


No. It will take them a year or two to become 
fully established in their new quarters. I would 
advise waiting untilfall. This will enable them to 
give you a spring crop of flowers. 


If I move my Peonies this spring will they 
L.M. 


Palm Leaves that Turn Brown 


What makes the ends of Palm leaves turn brown ? 
be # 


Generally defective drainage. Sometimes lack of 
sufficient nutriment, or a root-bound condition. 


Growing Tulips and Hyacinths 
Can I plant Tulips and Hyacinths this spring ? 
RS. ALLEN. 


No. These bulbs should always be set in the 
fall— in September or October. 


Worms in Potted Piants 


What will kill worms which are in the soil of 
pot-plants ? WISCONSIN. 

Lime water, if prepared and used as frequently 
advised in this magazine. Some persons use cam- 
phor, a tablespoonful to eight quarts of water. 
Others stick parlor matches in the soil about the 
plants, five or six to a pot. 


Some Seasonable Suggestions 


Ts is the time to shake the tuberous Begonias 

and Gloxinias out of the old soil in which they 
were left at the close of last season, and get them in 
shape for another season’s work. I would advise 
sprouting them before potting them. Do this by 
spreading the tubers on damp moss, which should 
be kept in rather a warm place. If moss is not at 
hand you can use a piece of carpet or blanket — 
anything that will retain moisture well. As soon 
as sprouts appear pot the tubers in a soil of spongy 
loam, well drained, one tuber to each five or six 
inch pot. 


Those who have kept over the roots of their old 
Chrysanthemums should now bring them from the 
cellar and start them into growth. This will begin 
almost immediately after light and water are given. 


| As soon as sprouts appear about the old stalks, or 
| anywhere on the surface of the soil, 


select the 
strongest ones for preservation, and pinch off the 
others, of which there will soon be a great many, as 
this plant suckers freely. Do this to throw all the 
strength of the roots into the sprouts that are left. 
When they have grown to be about three inches 
tall cut them away from the old plant in such a 
manner as to leave a piece of root attached to each. 
Put the young plants into pots of small size, giving 
them very rich earth. 


In growing these plants a good deal depends upon 
the start they get. If they are encouraged to make 
vigorous growth from the beginning, and this is kept 
up all summer, you will have fine, large plants in 
the fall, quite unlike those grown from weak wood 
later in the season. 


HE lover of flowers will find it a difficult matter 
to select from the seedsmen’s catalogues for 
next summer’s garden. Every flower mentioned is 
described so attractively that it will seem as if the 
garden must be sadly incomplete without it. But 
do not let enthusiasm get the better of your good 
judgment. Make up your mind to have only as 
many flowers as you can grow well, and having 
done this select such kinds as will adapt themselves 
most readily and most fully to the care you can give 
them. Do not experiment with ‘‘ novelties.’’ Get 
those whose merits you know something about. 


Among the standbys for the summer garden are 
Asters, Balsams, Phloxes, Sweet Peas, Verbenas, 
Poppies, Pansies, Eschscholtzias, Petunias, Candy- 
tufts, Scabiosas, Dianthuses, Calliopsis, Ten-Week 
Stocks, Marigolds and Mignonettes. You can de- 
pend on these every time if you give them a good soil 
to grow in and keep the weeds away from them. 
Most of them come into bloom early in the season and 
produce flowers well up to frost-time if prevented 
from ripening seed. Of course, this list does not 
include all the desirable kinds, but it does include 
the best of the annuals. 


I would not advise attempting to start any of the 
plants named above in the house. The conditions 
which prevail there are unfavorable to a healthy 
growth, and a plant put out-of-doors in May, lack- 
ing in strength and vigor, almost invariably comes 
out behind those grown from seed sown in the open 
ground after the weather has become warm. 
Instead of gaining anything by starting plants in 
the house nine times out of ten we lose by it. 


Grow it to a long stem, and force flower- | 








Giant Flowering C Caladium 


Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves 


$ to 5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad; perfectl loner ay o> 
make a plant hich od F< Fo luxuriance has ae 

to this wonderful fo! are the mammoth blos- 
soms, 12 to 15 ae long, snow- ae with a rich exquisite 
fragrance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer in jad owe 


or all the year round in pots. Not only is it 
or lawn plant, but as a ant for tnempe ik eae es, 


pot 

halls, or conservatories, it rivals the phen palms in foliage, to 
say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or 
situation, and cs and blooms all the year. and = astonish 
every one with its magnificence —so novel, effective, free growing 
and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full perfection, 
2c each; 8 Ce}, © Re CSS Sy ak. 
guaranteed to arrive in ate n condition. 

OUR GREAT ALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants as Rare New Fruits; profusely yng 
Large Colored Plates; 186 pages; FREE to any who — 
order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


JAPANESE CLIMBING 
WONDER | 


i 
Sect wonder, and the most 
America. It is new 





















goathy ¢ to ofer this this. It 
very 


large 

co hy few seeds 

you on you would on 

take $5.00 
wn to apprecia 

fot obtain this seed elsewhere. 


Sure Crop e 
. Hy earliest in the world. Sure 
and sure to head ev 
A Excellent quality, 
keeper, and first introduced this 
spring. You will have first 
in your ne! if you plant 
Picnic Lettuce 
Best spring, summer, fall “ win- 
ter Lettuce ever offered. Fancy, 
but grows quick, and so tender. 


50 netent t Flowers 
another of m —- 
a4 will Produce 4 mageicent 


‘ ; Beyond de deaccigaiens cost 
_ dollars to collect the colors. 
is filled with 
My Souvenir Catalogue Schoqod. piaiess Seen 
pate soqvotnctiona. (pee offers, and new plans worth 
Silars to wee, SS oe 000 copies going of out. It is free. 
will mail a tria Wonder Tomato, 
Sure Cro ahege, Fieue Eaten, 50 Brilliant Flowers 
ond Cutshogne Sat’ enly, She oad of three friends 
who buy seeds or plants. Send to-day 
F. 8B. MILLS, 
































RED CALLA 


5 New zz Callas, 50c. 


We are the only house offering these beautiful Callas 
this year, and we offer them at a price never before 


attempted by any seedsman. ‘ 
oC 
RED CALLA. an images nies, more 


beautiful than a jt sod’ cal am 
most A each 
GREEN CALLA.—Asa : fol lant this calla excels 
the Fancy Leaved Caladiums, te feaves el marked 
and veined in a fashion never before 
measure from 8 to 12 inches and are a a beautiful green 
color, ®@e each. 
yeulew CALLA,.—One of the rarest colors in 
callas. beautiful yellow flower, with jet black centre, 
is indeed cha charming. each, 
CALLA FRAGRANCE,—Flowers are very large,pure 
white and delightfully fragrant. ®@e each. 
on VET ee CALLA,—This is the up bicont calla 
leaves; easy to grow and always in Bicom. 
jt size bulbs 2@¢e each. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—For oes we will send the Set 


of 5 Callas, b: a. ith Colored 
Slate Casing.” Al ¢ Bidootiee Bulle we oe 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & 00. Floral Park, B. Y. 


YELLOW CALLA 
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VICK’S GARDEN AND Yrs GUIDE 
Sia on ish LL, “Splendidly ifestrated. ted. "Ful 
what they wis sh to grow. ustra' ull 

vice on planting. ble 


ery Plante Bulbs rs 
hether you grow 
for it. ’ 


JAMES VICZ'S SONS, 181 Maia St. B., Rechester, N.Y. 
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The best cooking appa- 
ratus is the one that cooks 
best. 





The Majestic Range is 


xm x13; main oven 18x the best, the most perfect 
21 x 12, gas oven 18x cooking apparatus ever 
Fix jo, Peer gas oven 18 manufactured, considered 
es from any or all standpoints 
—whether from the stand- 


point of the work it does, 
its economy as regards 
durability, repairs or the 
fuel it uses. 


Our booklet, “ALL 
ABOUT RANGES,” 
sent free. 


Top cook surface 33 x 29, Half the bad cooki is 
oven 18 x 21 x 18, six S-inch it defective rp 
holes, with iSgalion nickel Tange’ arrangement. This 

reservolr. booklet tells “How a 
Kitchen’should he Arranged” 
to get best cooking results 
from any ra ; and tells 
all about Majestic Ranges. 
Postal brings it—or write 
and tell us the size of your 
family, what you want to pay 
for a range, and let us — 
scribe" for your needs— 
we guarantee to fit them. 


Majestic Mfg. Co. 


2028 Morgan St., St. Louis 






Majestic No. 288 
see eh eh 
oven x8, in.holes, 
ion Sales, and 45 Clif &t., New York 

















This is the only preparation which 
is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


It preserves the wood, gives it « bright, 
natural finish; it prevents dust and dirt, does 
away with ex and keeps the room clean, 
sweet and healthful. WAXENE is not a wax, 
wash or varnish, but an entirely new prepara- 
tion—the only thing in the world that will 
prevent a © from spotting, coloring or 
soiling with hot. grease or water. very 
kitchen should have it. 

Sold b: int and hardware stores every- 
where. (Hae le can by mail — 1@¢, Send 
for free descriptive booklet. 


1. 1. WILEY & 00., Mfrs, 90 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 




















The Literary Beginner 


By Franklin B. Wiley 





WO points in the preparation of manu- 
scripts which the literary beginner should 
always keep in mind are neatness and 
legibility. Doubtless most of you are 
well aware of this fact, although you 
often fail to show it. But many of you 
have evidently never given the matter 
any thought; and some of you apparently 
consider it beneath the notice of authors 

whose minds are set on higher things. 

The manuscripts of those who assume this atti- 
tude are a curious study. They are obviously the 
outcome of the notion to which Hawthorne once 
gave expression in a moment of self-critical irony 
when he wrote to his mother, just before entering 
Bowdoin College, that he thought the illegibility 
of his handwriting was “‘ very author-like.”’ This 
queer delusion breeds two kinds of faults — those 
of intentional carelessness and those of senseless 
imitation. In the case of individual literary be- 
ginners, it is of course a mere passing outbreak of 
that constant tendency to imitate whatever we 
admire, which is the survival of the child in all of 
us. But in the case of literary beginners, as a class, 
it is a perennial thorn in the editor’s side. 


Sometimes it breaks out in the most unexpected 
and amazing fashion. A few years ago, for 
instance, some specimen pages of Rudyard 
Kipling’s manuscript were placed on public exhibi- 
tion in different parts of the country. One of their 
most noticeable peculiarities was the way in which 
each line began a little farther from the left side of 
the sheet than the preceding one, so that each page 
resembled an inverted flight of stairs. 

Some weeks later, when the exhibition had been 
all but forgotten, I began to find more and more of 


the manuscripts that went through my hands writ- | 


ten ‘‘on the bias,’’ as it were. The ‘‘sending,’’ 
like that of Dana Dain Mr. Kipling’s story, con- 
tinued for some time, and excited no little surprise 
and speculation until the peculiarity of the Kipling 
manuscript exhibition was recalled, and it was 
realized that the incident was simply another some- 
what unusual indication of that famous author’s 
remarkable popularity and of the strangely impres- 
sionable character of budding literary genius. 


It seems hardly necessary to point out that such 
imitation is pretty sure to be a hindrance rather 
than a help. The fact that one of the 
‘*Kiplingesque’’ manuscripts was accepted and 
published only proves how carefully manuscripts 
are read, and how promptly good work is recog- 
nized, for that particular manuscript was one of 
the worst-looking of the lot. Yet, as it was found 
to be bright and clever, it was accepted in spite of 
its appearance, and not because of it. 

But there is always the risk that a hurried or 
tired manuscript reader may fail to find the pearl of 
merit beneath the rough shell of such a manuscript. 
Besides, what possible good can come from loading 


your efforts with such make-believe literary bor- | 


rowings? Because a famous English novelist wrote 
some of his greatest books on odds and ends of 
coarse wrapping-paper is no reason why you should 
send out manuscripts scribbled in pencil on rough 
brown sheets. Because Byron scrawled, and Scott 
wrote a hand hard to read, and Dickens used pale 
ink, and Thackeray delighted in microscopic pen- 


manship, are no excuses for inflicting any of these | 
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be done. 
as one could wish them to be. 


accustomed to see. 


of fabrics from Great Britain. 


Spring. 


. 7 have but to see the Kirschbaum Hand-Made suits and overcoats 

to know we are doing a work that has been waiting a long time to 
Here for the first time are ready-to-wear clothes as good 
You can scarcely believe they’re ready- 
made so entirely different are they from anything of the sort you are 
We have to make these goods by hand in our own 
shops — the finest tailor shops in the world. 
Our patterns are exclusive. 
a fault or flaw in anything we do we give your money back. 
two thousand leading clothiers have arranged to show our styles for 
If your dealer is enterprising perhaps he is one of them. 

Our Book ‘‘A”’ for Spring sent free 

to every man who cares for his personal appearance and to every woman 
who cares for the personal appearance of any man. 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO., Philadelphia 


KIRSCHBAUM 





The picture shows our 
**Rain-or-Shine" coat of 
Covert, Tweed and pop- 
ular overcoat materials 
It is thoroughly rainproof 
but uniike any Rain coat 
you ever saw; a long, 
loose, stylish Spring over- 
coat with slashed pockets, 
cloth or velvet collar, silk 
sleeve linings, shoulders 
built up, upper body 
lined with silk. The 
most practical gar- 
ment for early Spring 
weather, when your 
long winter overcoat 
becomes heavy and un- 
comfortable. Ask your 
dealer forthe Kirschbaum 
* Rain-or-Shine”’ 

coat and insist 

upon our label, 


Price $15 to $25 












We have our own designer 
If you find 
Nearly 





JUST IN TIME FOR THE MATINEE 


She is one of those clever women who are always just in 
time for everything, and the secret of it is that she wears 


THE “FOUR HUNDRED” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 


** Accurate to the Second ’”’ 


WATCH 


Made _ expressly for 
ladies’ wear, and the 
smallest accurate 
watch in the world. 


things on the much-tried editor. 


Some of you may be wondering how such manu- 
scripts can be inflicted on him to any great extent 
































are interested in 
our beautiful_book, 

s of Kapok, 
which we 


MAIL FREE 


It tells all about the 


Kapok Mattresses 


Ezy 


and contains artistic drawings, illustrating and 
ing arrangements of cozy corners, win- 
dow seats, etc., where our Kapok cushions can. 


be used to beautify the home. Our Ezybed 
Kapok Mattresses, Pillows and Cushions are 

non-absorbent and vermin A 
Physicians recommend them because they are 
sankey, as well as comfortable. We sell them 


on 60 anal Trial and pay ail express charges 
to your e. Booklet Free. 
The Bohnert-Brunsman Company 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 


Window Seat Cushions, Chair Cushions, 
Couch Cushions, Yacht Cushions. 


Pillows, 
Bolsters, 





in these days when typewriting has so generally 
superseded handwriting. But a recent careful 
computation proves that, among the thousands of 
manuscripts received every year, handwriting still 


holds its own in the proportion of from forty to | 


| sixty out of every hundred. 


Almost all professional writers, however, submit 
only typewritten work. A few do their own type- 
writing, like S. R. Crockett, who composes upon 
his typewriter and seldom touches a pen. But the 
majority have their work copied. 
be a shock to those who imitated Mr. Kipling’s 
manuscript to learn that he does not send copy of 
that kind to editors and publishers. All his work 
is typewritter 2ad the manuscripts that he sends 
out are ™» !* of reotness and legibility. 


Of course, typewritten copy is preferable to hand- | 
| written copy. 


It takes up less space and is much 
easier and quicker to read. But both kinds are 


| considered in almost all places where manuscripts 





are read, although there are some places where only 
typewritten work will receive attention. 

In cases where no typewriter is owned, and there 
is no way of getting a manuscript copied on one, 
the thing to do is to write as plainly as possible. 
If the impulse to follow some famous model is too 
strong to be resisted, at least choose one who wrote 
a good, clear hand—Bryant, for example, or 
Longfellow, or Holmes, or Eugene Field. 


Better still, however, don’t try to imitate any | 


one. Just write naturally. 
be careless, guard against it. If your penmanship 
is poor, improve it. Bad handwriting is no more an 
indication of literary genius than good handwriting 
is. Above all things, don’t hurry. Take your 
time and do your best. For a manuscript which is 
attractive in appearance and can be easily read has 
a distinct advantage over one which is sloveniy in 
appearance and hard to decipher. 

In reading the latter the mind is so taken up 
with trying to make out the meaning that any good 
qualities the work may have are largely lost sight 
of; while whatever literary merits the former may 
possess are not only more readily perceived and 
appreciated, but are actually enhanced by their 
better mechanical presentation. Puzzle out a fac- 
simile page of Carlyle’s crabbed writing, and then 
read the same passage in a good edition of his 
works, and you will quickly appreciate this fact. 


If your tendency is to 


Some further suggestions about the preparation 
of manuscripts will be given next month. 


It may, indeed, | 


“The Care of a Watch” 


A most entertaining booklet. 
Will give you valuable infor- 
mation and save you annoy- 
ance and repair bills. 
with catalogue upon request. UJ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY 


Sent 


10 South Street, Canton, Ohio 



















AMERICAN 


DIXON'S suze 
PENCILS 


reveals the fact that only 
the finest materials and 
workmanship enter into 
their construction. That 
is why they always give 
satisfaction. Try them. 

When not at dealers, 
mention this publication 
and send 16 cents for 
samples worth double. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 














A GOOD SALARY 


Good salaries await persons wed/ trained 
in Stenography and Bookkeeping. You can 
qualify at home by Mall. Send for free cir- 
cular on Bookkeeping, Architecture, Orna- 
mental Design, Chemistry, or Teaching. 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 
Box 881 
Scranton, Pa. 

















KITCHEN BOUQUET! 


Housekeepers’ Delight. A 30 years’ favorite. For Soups, Sauces, 
Gravies, Stews, Roasts and general culinary purposes. The 
Kitchen Garden condensed ond ready for instant use. Once used 
never dispensed with. Write for Booklet and Free Sample; 
or, if you prefer, send 30c. in stamps for a regular bottle. 


PALISADE MFG. COMPANY, West Hoboken, N. J. 


Art Leather Work 


To introduce unique Novelties in 
Leather, we will send to any ad- 
dress a leather finger purse, in 
newest design, with your mono- 
gram burnt on, for 
50 Centa, Postpaid 
Made of ooze calf, with inside frame. 
Give monogram and state color de- 
5 sired —tan, gray or brown. Every- 
thing in leather. Send for catalogue. 
= a. Were Herchent, Academy of Music 
Bldg., rdwalk, Atiantie City, N. J. 


BEA WRITER HAVE YOU TALENT? 


Earn money at home writin 

| stories and articles. Send stamp for our booklet, “* WHA 
WRITERS NEED.” Manuscripts prepared for publication. 

| WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 1, Nassau St., New York City 




















OUR 1901-1902 CATALOGUE 
advertising at Wholesale Prices 


FREE sates esses 


sent free to your address. Postage 5 cents. All books carried 
in stock. One price to everybody. We save you money. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
266-268 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 





By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A.S. 


The Human Hair 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
82nd EDITION — Postpaid for 10 cents (or stamps). 
C. H. PARKER, 49 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Every one should read this little book.""— Athenaeum. 


| HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


ARCHITECT 
394 Wainwright Bldg., St, Louis 
Send $1.00 for new 608-page 
book of designs, Artistic Homes, 
or a sample copy of The Cottage- 
Builder, {0c or $1.00 per year. 
See advt, in Feb, L. H.- Journal, 
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Glascock’s combines 


Baby Jumper = 
Rocking Chair 


Serves as a Cril», Bed, High 


Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chair, allin one. indispen- 


sable all seasons of the year 
for the health, happiness and 
proper care of the baby. 
‘Better than two nurses,” 
one man writes. 





A happy occupant of one as 
shown in the pictures is Thomas 
Barry Hodge, age 14 months, 
whose mother writes as follows: 
Dear Sirs:—Our Bab er 
is enjoyed by the whele Jenhy. 
by is always happy when tn 
the Jumper, as you can see from 
his photograph. Yours truly, 
Mrs. A. J. HODGE, 1702 Wash- 
ington Boul., Chicago, IIL. 


A handsome and substan- 
tial piece of furniture. Kn 
dorsed by all physicians. 
Write for our beautiful 
illustrated and descriptive 
booklet. 


GLASCOCK BROS, 
MFG, CO. 
Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


“THE MOTHERS FRIEND” 


SHIRT WAISTS FOR BOYS 

















‘DEAR TO THE HER 
They are tried and true 


Always the leaders in styles —the latest collars and the 
newest patterns. Our shirt waists have been the standard 
for nearly 20 years. Every genuine ‘* Mothers’ Friend" 
shirt waist has our adjustable belt that can be removed for 
washing = our riveted buttons that can't come off. 


Every MOTHERS’ FRIEND” shirt waist 
is guaranteed 








Remember the genuine 


“Mothers’ Friend” 


shirt waists are never sold 
without this label. 








No Buttons 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


_No Trouble 


children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 


eel Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 
A large illustrate 











booklet, 


for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
si’ rorstamps. Address 


MRS. C.E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


“Mi ” Valve Nipples ? 

Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 

And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 

vents a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 

The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child z 

bites them. The rim is such that they cannot be 


pulled off the bottle. 
Sample Free by mail 


° §12 
Walter F. Ware pniisisiphin Pa. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS, J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masa. 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 


Everything for Bables and (hildren. 
Send 3c. for illustrated catalogue. 
“We cater to the little ones.” 


NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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25 cents, | : 
‘onkier, | teurizer for twenty minutes. 


showing everything necessary | a pasteurizer come with it. 


FHE BABY 





PHOTOGRAPH BY JEANNE J. BERTRANO 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Questions of interest to mothers will be answered on this page. 







THE CHILD 
OF F THRE AND OVER 






By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


Former Superintendent of the Newport Hospital 


Inauirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Care of a Baby’s Hair 


AN you tell me how often I should wash my 
little daughter’s hair? She is fifteen months 
old. Is there any way that I can prevent her hair 
from kinking at the back of her head after she has 
been asleep ? Mrs. H. B.R 
Every day when you bathe your little girl wash 
her hair and dry it thoroughly and quickly, then 
brush and comb it carefully. As soon as it is long 
enough braid it before she goes to sleep. I think 
this will lessen or prevent the kinking. 


| Night-Clothes for a Baby 


You will greatly oblige me if you will tell me the 
proper way to dress a four-months-old baby for the 
night. MOTHER. 


During the cold weather he should wear a medium- 
weight, high-necked, long-sleeved shirt, flannel 
skirt, diaper, knit socks, band and flannel night- 
dress. The shirt and band worn at night should be 
fresh, and not those he has worn during the day. 


May a Two- Year-Old Child Walk in the Street ? 


Should a child just two years old be allowed to 
walk in the street during the cold weather, or is it 
better to have him ride in his go-cart? BESSIE. 


He may walk about in the sun for a little while 
if his feet and legs are well protected. You should 


| always have his go-cart at hand, however, and make 
| him get in it to ride part of the time. 


Dress for a Little Boy of Thirteen Monthe 


My little boy, thirteen months old, is just begin- 
ning to walk and is outgrowing his first short white 
dresses. Is he too young to wear the little Russian 
blouse suits? Will you kindly give me some sug- 
gestions as to the style of dress which would be 
proper for him? oe. oy 


He is rather young to wear the Russian blouse 
suits. Dresses made of white piqué or white cotton 
cheviot, simply gathered into a band at the neck, or 
made with three large plaits back and front, and a 
little belt, would be suitable. When he is two 
years old the blouse suit will be pretty. 


A Baby with Hives 

My baby is fourteen months old and has hives 
constantly. I give him milk, rice, gruel and cereals. 
He is cutting teeth. Can you advise me as toa 
remedy ? Mrs. N.C. H. 


If you are feeding the child on cow’s milk undi- 
luted I would advise you to dilute it one-third with 
barley water while he has the hives. Be sure that 
he has a movement each day. Bathe him two or 
three times a day in warm water in which there is a 
little bicarbonate of soda — about one teaspoonful 
to a pint of water. If you can get his digestion in 
a normal condition the hives will disappear. 


| To Prepare Milk for a Baby 


| bottle. 


| 
| 


It is necessary to stop nursing my two-weeks-old 
baby. Will you kindly tell me whether a patent 
food or cow’s milk will be best to give him, and how 
to prepare it? Mrs. H.S. kK. 


Cow’s milk properly modified will be best, 
because it contains all the essential ingredients 
which are found in mother’s milk. But be sure 
that the milk comes from healthy cows, and that 
your milkman understands how to handle it properly. 
To prepare the following formula the milk should 
have stood undisturbed for at least four hours after 
milking ; the amount of fat or cream will then be 
correct. Have all the utensils which you use abso- 
lutely clean. Take with a spoon, or one of the tiny 
dippers especially made for this purpose, three 
ounces of milk from the upper one-third of a quart 
Put this into a clean pitcher and add to it 
sixteen ounces of sugar solution, and one ounce of 
lime-water. To prepare the sugar solution use 
sixteen ounces of boiling water, in which dissolve 
one ounce, or two tablespoonfuls, of milk sugar; 
filter this through a very fine cloth. Thoroughly mix 
the top-milk, sugar solution and lime-water together, 
and pour two ounces of this mixture into each of 
ten clean bottles—cylindrical ones which have 
ounces marked on them are best. Cork each bottle 
firmly with absorbent cotton and place in a pas- 
Directions for using 
If you have not a 
pasteurizer you may use a deep saucepan of cold 
water. Stand the bottles in the water and gradually 
bring to the boiling point, then remove the sauce- 
pan from the stove and allow the milk bottles to 
remain standing in it for half an hour. Then take 
out the bottles and cool them rapidly, first by allow- 
ing warm water to run over them, and then cold 
water; continue this until the milk is quite cold. 
Place the bottles of milk in the ice-chest as near 
the ice as possible. When feeding time comes put 
one of these bottles in a pan of water until the milk 
is lukewarm; remove the cotton cork after the 
milk is heated and immediately put on the rubber 
nipple. The food is then ready to be given to the 
child, and as you have prepared a sufficient quantity 
to last twenty-four hours you will simply have 
to heat each bottle as the hour comes for feeding. 
The above receipt is the proper strength for a 
two-weeks-old child. During the day a baby of 
this age should be fed every two hours up to nine 
o’clock in the evening; then have a feeding at one 
o’clock and another at four o’clock A. M. 


Children’s Clothes’ Protectors 


HAVE a little girl six years old who is very fond 

of working in the garden. She got her dresses 

so soiled last year that I have been trying to devise 

some method of protecting them before she begins 

again this spring. I have not succeeded very well. 
Can you help me? CouNTRY MOTHER. 


For seventy-five cents you can buy ready made a 
garment called a romper which answers the purpose 
you have in view very effectually. These rompers 
are cut with a yoke effect and divided skirts, and 
fasten behind with pearl buttons. They are made 
of tan-colored Holland, trimmed with Turkey-red 
collar and cuffs, or with light-weight blue chambray. 


The Cost of Food 


I wish to give my children suitable and whole- 
some food with due regard to strict economy. Can 
you tell me of any book that will help me? 

Mrs. B.S. P. 


‘*The Cost of Food,” by Ellen H. Richards, 
would be invaluable to you in solving this problem. 
It shows that cheap food may give excellent food 
value, and be as nutritious and palatable as the 
more expensive kinds. 


A Littie Girl’s Jersey 





My little girl four years old still wears white | 


dresses. I want something to slip over them in 
the morning when the house is cool. I do not like 
jackets. What can I get for her? 

AN INTERESTED READER. 


Buy one of the pretty jerseys made of fine all- 
wool jersey cloth. You can get one in light blue, 
scarlet, or navy blue, with white-striped sailor 
collar and cuffs and similar stripes around the bot- 
tom. They cost two dollars and a half each. 


Indian Playthings 


I have been reading stories of Indians to my boy 
seven years old. He is intensely interested in 
them and I wish to get him some toys with which 
he can ‘‘ play Indians,’’ as he expresses it. Can 
you tell me if such playthings are to be found ? 

Mrs. W. B. M. 


At any large toy shop you can purchase an Indian 
outfit consisting of feathered headgegr, feathered 
bracelets and anklets, a belt, a shield and club, 
and a bow and arrows. Wigwams made of heavy 
brown duck, painted with Indian scenes and figures, 
are sold also. 


Hot Bread is Unwholesome for Children 
My children are very fond of hot rolls for break- 


fast. I have been told that fresh bread is not 
wholesome. Why is that? Jessie R. P. 


Wheat flour contains a great deal of starch; this 
should be thoroughly moistened by the saliva before 
being swallowed, because that contains a substance 
called ptyalin which helps to digest the starchy 
matter. Hot bread forms a pastelike mass in the 
mouth not easily penetrated by the saliva, and so 
slips into the stomach unaltered, and it cannot be 
properly digested there. 
children should be at least a day old. 


Separate Sailor Collars for Boys 
I can make plain blouses for my little boy, but 
my skill does not extend to cutting and trimming 
sailor collars. Can they be purchased separately ? 
R.E. F. 


Yes, collars of white Galatea, trimmed with 
bands of blue or tan color, or with plain centres of 
the same colors edged with a broad white band, or 
of the plain white without color, may be obtained 
separately at a cost of a dollarand a half or less. 
The shields attached to them are ornamented with 
stripes or embroidered designs. 


To Color Eggs for Easter Day 
Can you tell me of a simple way to color eggs for 
Easter? How can I arrange them prettily on the 
table on Easter morning to please the children ? 
S. 3.4L. 
Procure packets of aniline dyes of the various 
colors you desire: pink, light blue, pale green, yel- 
low, crimson, and purple or mauve are effective. 
Dissolve the dye in hot water and boil the eggs in 
it until they are colored the shade desired. Make 


Bread given to young 


a large nest of moss, or of green crépe paper cut in | 


strips, if you cannot obtain moss, and place the 


eggs in it as a centrepiece on the breakfast-table. | 


| A SOc HAT * 3s or bor cont by mall so say at 


If you wish to give each child one egg as a keepsake 
have a little nest by each plate with the egg in it. 


Teaching a Kitchen Garden Class 


My oldest daughter is anxious to do something 
to earn her own living. She is fond of teaching 
and can manage children, but has not a normal- 
school diploma and cannot now get one. What 
would you suggest ? Mrs. A. K 


Could she not teach a kitchen garden class, which 
not only gives instruction in housework but is also 
a valuable means of training children in habits of 
neatness and orderliness? If such a class could be 


formed in the town where you live it could meet in | 


the afternoon and would no doubt be popular. | 


Children love dish-washing and sweeping when they 
can do them in brigades to the sound of music and 
the accompaniment of songs. Manuals may be 
procured giving full instructions to teachers. 
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‘He Just Grows 


Eskays Foon 


The mother of the little ber whose 
picture we show above writes from 
Los Angeles, Cal., saying : 

‘* Last summer our boy pulled + ean 
an attack of whooping-cough 
teething while on an Eskay’s Pood 
diet, without any serious trouble. He 
is now well, keeps well, and is full of 
life, as a healthy boy should be.’’ 


Copy of book “ How to Care for the Baby" and liberal 
sample (both free) sent upon application to 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., PHILADELPHIA 


“It Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age” 



















Science pro- 
milk the best infant 

Pure cows’ milk is almost 
then cannot be kept pure and 
orated Cream is cimely pure, full- cream cows’ milk, evay- 
orated, sterilized and canned; free from cane sugar 
and all foreign substances, Preserves all the nutritive prop- 
erties of fresh milk. Baby likes 


HIGHLAND 


nounces pure cows’ 


woud, 
impossible to get, and 
sweet. Highland Evap- 












Most Grocers Evaporated Send for boorlet, 
Sell It Cream Sp “4207's Mula.” 
If yours Helvetia 
doesn't, we Milk Condensing 
willsenda £ Co 
can to try for C 
10c. (stamps). \ Highland, I11., Dept. a 


It will please 
you, 


“Where Model Dairy 
Farms Abound,” 

















Baby’s 
Reclining Go-Cart 


The handiest in the world is also the best-built. 
You cau turn it into a baby-carriage (reclining 
or half reclining position) with just a twist of 
the wrist. You can bring the foot-part up with- 
out letting down the back. You can do anything 
you want, and yet nobody sees any mechanism. 


The Bloch m:n 


name is on every Bloch 
Go-Cart. It is beauti- 
fully made — strong and light, and light looking. It doesn’t 
wabble nor run sideways, 
nor injure the furniture. 
It doesn't take up much 
room. Running gear is 
patented. 

No one needs a baby- 
carriage these days. 

If your dealer won't 
supply it, we'll ship ir 
(freight free) to any part 
of the United States. ' 

Write for picture cata- 
logue. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
8th and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 





































Colors: 
Gray Mix, a 
Brown Mix, of 
Black Mix. 1 
MEN’S HAT No. 1 If 
the hat is not satis- 
F ioe soft rough finish a 
0 : money 
—- Maple refunded. 
We ‘own, Maple, In ordering, 
give Steel, Pearl. give head size, 
as ref- and color 
erence, uae NAT Ne 2@ and number 
the First In smooth finish 
National Colors: 
Bank, of Gray Mix, 
Middletown, Brown Mix 
Zoe soem Black Mix. 
Our object is to 
| deal direct with BOYS’ HAT No.8 
the wearer of the In soft rough flnixh 
hat, and ood 
value sot) a buyer 


| 











of one hat will want 
another 

Middletown Hat Co., 
40 Mill St., Middletown, N.Y. 


Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, 
Steel, Pearl. 


noys’ BAT Ke Ne. 4 
In smoot! 
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JAP ™ Kal 


Beautify Your 
Home At 


The Ladies’. Home Journal for March 1902 


The Sexton Who Ruled 
New York Society 


cote mee 6 cl ete 


Martial Ave., 
Marston, Mars. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 
Gentlemen: 
I would answer the late query 
You by wireless message sent ; 
How I like your “‘ Patton's Sun-Proof "’ ? 
— Oh, I think it excellent! 
1 was first resolved to use it 
When it made the sun so bright 
And I think my resolution 
Was not very far from right. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 4) 


But it was as the manager of marriages that 
Brown won many of his foremost honors. Six years 
ago, when Grace Church celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the first pair of lovers that had met at its 
altars to join hands connubially still survived. His- 
torically they had opened the way for a long proces- 
sion of couples under the guidance of Brown, for as 
a master of the pomps and the glitter of wedlock he 





Little Expense 
Apply Jap-«-lac to floors, 
etary, Jepeie i lamps, 
radiators, or any article of 
wood or metal on which the 
finish shows signs of wear. 

The result will be asmooth, 
brilliant, durable finish which 
will make the article practi- 
wy as good as ay : 

nyone can sely ap-a-lac. 
Its cost is tri It is un- 
i" thee best article 
of its kind. 

Made in the following 
colors: Natural or Clear (best 
for natural woods) Cherry, 
Mahogany, Oak, Malachite 
Green, Ox Blood Red, Wal- 
nut, Ivory, Spruce, Drab, Yel- 
low, Brilliant and Dead Black 

Sample can (14 pint, 

y color), . f- mail, 
pocpeid, for 10 cents 

Mentivn this magazine and 
we will send you, free, sam- 
wood and val- 


was long without superior or rival. 
Perhaps the greatest sensational ceremony of 
| marriage that had ever been performed in New York, 
and which set a new precedent even for Brown, was 
the oné known everywhere in the United States as 
the *‘ Diamond Wedding.’’ It was the union of 
a daughter of Lieutenant Bartlett, of the United 
States Navy, to a Cuban gentleman of great wealth, 
Don Estaban Santa Cruz de Oviedo. As generous 
as he was opulent, Oviedo lavished upon the bride 
more than one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
pearls and diamonds. The nuptial rites were 
solemnized by Archbishop Hughes ; Stedman com- 
memorated the event in a poem, and moralists 
pointed to it as an extraordinary instance of the 
evils of splendor and luxury that were corrupting 
American society. 
So great was the curiosity to witness this wedding 
that probably for the first time on such an occasion 
cards of admission were issued to the church. A 


All my palaces and mansions 
I have painted with your paint ; 


And it makes them look so princely 


That I offer no complaint. 


It will stand all kinds of weather ; 


Easy is it to apply, 


For it covers lots more surface 
And ‘twill very quickly dry. 


But the feature of all features 
That does seem to tickle me 
Is that all your paints are covered 
With a five-year guaranty. 
So, you see, I've naught but praises, 
Upon which I've no constraint, 
For your excellent productions 
Known as “Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint."’ 


Yours truly, 
King of the Martians. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
General Distributers 


Send for book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, Free, to 


ples of finish 
uable booklet. 


squad of policemen was required simply to protect 
the bride and groom from strangers who rushed after 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


re aN “ta them. The magnificent nuptials, it may be re- PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
Dept. L Cleveland, Obie | marked, had a melancholy sequel : the bridegroom P. 0. Drawer 15 Milwaukee, Wis. 
soon died ; his widow, under the Spanish laws, 


was entitled only to the right of dower, and all the 
gifts which he had showered upon her were taken 
away from her on the ground that legally they were | 
heirlooms. Again she was married : this time to an 
Austrian baron, but the dreams of the brilliant 
heroine of the ‘‘ Diamond Wedding ’’ vanished in 
the not less disappointing misfortunes of her second 


mat ster nen cmca,| fy Bohn Syphon System Refrigerators 


age caused even the ‘‘ Diamond Wedding ”’ to pale | 
its lustre. When he had become gray-haired he 
could recount a marriage feast which he had super- 
vised at some time or another for some one in 
nearly every ‘‘ old family’’ in New York, and it is 
probable that the various fortunes which he helped 
to unite at the altar of Grace Church did not fall 
far short of a billion dollars. 











are ideal from an economical and sanitary standpoint, at a price trifling for the great advantages 
conferred on the ice user. Ice consumption is lessened because our special syphon method of 
circulation and ventilation makes the cost much less for a temperature averaging 38 to 42 
degrees than in other refrigerators with a minimum of 48 to 50 degrees. The syphon ventila- 
ting system absolutely prevents accumulation of moisture, and so prevents liability of growth 
of disease-bearing germs. 

No contaminating odors or taste can possibly result from association of vegetables, 
meats, butter, milk, etc., even if placed in the same compartment. Booklet explains 
it. The white enamel lining being non-porous, is a more 
healthful lining than is used in the old style refrigerators. 

Cleans perfectly with moist cloth, 

The syphon principle, then, makes these refrigerators 
the most scientifically practical, economical and sanitary 
on the market. Adopted by The Pullman Co., Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Northern Pacific Ry., Great 
Northern Ry., Southern Ry., Illinois Central, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Pennsylvania Ry. and others. 





Howard Shaw, Architect, Chicago. ~ 


At Funerals ‘* The Chesterfield of Woe” 


S NO wedding would be complete without Brown, 
so would no funeral. He understood all the 
little arts for soothing grief and reconciling the sur- | 
vivors to the inevitable. His quiet eulogies of the | 
virtues of the dead while he performed the functions 
of consultation with the family and made prepara- 
tion for the event of sepulture, were models of sym- 
pathetic tact and discretion. Interlarded with his 
enumerations of the various noble qualities of the 
departed were deft suggestions, half parenthetically 
conveyed, as to the quality of the silver-plated trim- 
mings, the number of silver screws, the quality of 
the velvets, the display of flowers and lights. The 


“ Wood treated with Creosote is mot subject to 
dry-rot or other decay.”— Century Dictionary. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are made of refined Creosote, combined with the 
best colors and Suntives., They make shingles im- 

vious to decay, and give the soft, velvety color- 
ng effects so a ste people of taste. ‘They 
cost only f as much as paint, and are used on 
low-cost or expensive houses. Send for samples 
(moss- ns, tile-reds, bark-browns, etc.), and 
chart of harmonious combinations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points. 


Booklet is full of valuable information on care and economy 
of a refrigerator, FREE. Send forit. Any selection you make 
will be delivered to your depot on receipt of list price, and if in 
ten days you are not satisfied that it is all it is represented to be, 
we will refund your money. Write to-day. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
403 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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FIFTY soperN HOMES 


Newest — Best 


Price $1.00; special intro- 
duction, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Contains floor plans, exte- 
rior and interior views. 
Mention Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and receive Mem- 
ership Card ome itting free 





of pon > orld designs at 
any of our offices. 


The New Idea in Architecture 


The Associated Architects isa corporation; capital 

stock, $250,000. We divide the United States into 125 

. tach with a corps of able Architects. Our 

books contain the best work of the various Associates. 

Our system provides thorough knowledge of local condi- 
tions and competent supervision wherever desired. 

Besides residences we design every kind of building. 





TO ARCHITECTS: ‘We desire a resident Associate 


in all unassigned territory. 
and ambitious write us. 


If progressive, competent 


ee ©) O84 Von tl 
CG si eon On 














There is no Article 


that enters into the finish of a house that bears so 


important a part 
in making it at- 
tractive as a 


Beautiful 
Mantel 


We have many 
les to show. 
All are of 


Artistic 
Design 
and rich finish, and 


made of thorough- 
ly season 


Beautiful Grain Woods 


Write us for our illustrated book, which 
tells you how the best mantels are 
made andsold Direct from Factory 
ht Paid to your home. 
WHITE MANTEL AND TILE Co. 
621 Gay 8t., Knoxville, Tenn. 











Built by ourselves — 
every inch of them. 
Strong. A shaky chair 
may be safe, but it doesn’t 
feelso. That does harm. 

If your dealer won't sell you 
ours, we will. Freight paid 
anywhere in the United States. 


Write for book. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY 





Invalid Chairs 


CARRIAGE FACTORY 


8th and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 











same vanities to which he ministered in organizing 
a crush for a fashionable or ambitious family were 
often quite as conspicuous in his funerals, for to be 


** buried by Brown’’ meant a brilliant posthumous | 


passage from Fifth Avenue to Greenwood by way of 
Grace Church. ‘‘ The Lenten season is a horribly 
dull one,’’ he observed one winter, ‘‘ but we always 
manage to make our funerals as entertaining as 
possible.’’ 

Brown’s own funeral was marked by much of the 
pomp and circumstance which he himself had so 
often provided for the rich and the great. 
said that it was the first in forty years that had been 
a perfectly correct performance without his individ- 
ual guidance. 
Brandford one August night in 1880. 


There he had 


He had died in the little town of | 


The wits | 


been in the habit of taking his summer rest. No | 


man in those parts of Connecticut was a greater 
favorite with the people, and the Episcopal Church 
which he helped to clear of debt, and an Episcopal 
Church of which he had borne the expense of erec- 
tion at the Point, bore testimony to his charity. He 
had been overcome with the heat while attending a 
wedding at Brandford, and that summer he com- 
plained, probably for the first time in his life, of ill 
health. Before he passed away he gave directions 
as to how he should be buried. One of his orders 
was that his body should be placed in a casket of 
polished Spanish cedar, which his long experience 


had convinced him was the best wood for encasing 


a man both safely and stylishly in his grave. 

A more ponderous casket had never been carried 
up the aisle of Grace Church. It was rich with 
silver and velvet. It was so heavy— its interior 
being large enough for two ordinary corpses—that 
the eight Knights Templar who bore it into the 
church almost staggered with their burden. Upon 
it lay their cocked hats with waving ostrich plumes. 
Within the chancel stood four of the clergy ; in the 
pews were the representatives of some of the 
proudest families of the city, and a long line of men 
| and women filed into the church, showing all the 

signs of sorrow for an old friend and neighbor. 


millionaires and magnates whom he himself had 
carried thither, and the knowledge that he would be 
there with them doubtless robbed the coming of 
death to him of half its terrors. 


on 


His Memorial in Grace Church 


N THE left-hand side of Grace Church, as one 
turns after entering the porch under the bell 
tower, and near where Brown was wont for more than 
a generation to take his station every Sunday, is a 
shining brass tablet. It was there placed by mem- 
bers of the congregation in token of him who is 
described upon it as ‘* The Faithful Sexton,’’ and 
| whom they ‘‘Gladly Recall for His Fidelity, His 
Generosity and His Stainless Integrity.’”’ It is 
next to the bas-relief which commemorates the vir- 
| tues of the illustrious Cadwallader D. Colden, once 
Mayor of New York—what greater posthumous 
| glory would Brown have craved ?—and is not less 
| conspicuous than the old tablet on the opposite side 
which was erected to the memory of Henry Brevoort, 
| whose family was derived in ‘‘ unbroken descent 
| from the colonists of New Netherlands! ”’ 
And even now it is not unseldom that some gra- 
cious dame, into whose hair the silver thread: are 
| passing, but who recalls the blithesome days when 
she was among the reigning beauties of New York, 
stops there and softly murmurs, ‘‘ Dear old Brown : 
| what a man he was !’’ 


His body rests in Greenwood, with a multitude of | 


Enameline 


BIGGER 
BOX 
SAME 
PRICE 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied, Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER 
YET! 
FIRE-PROOF | 














If not entirely pleased with the 
appearance of your floors, it’s 





S pretty 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. 


Drop us a line and we will send 
you finished specimens of wood, 
and tell you things useful to know 
about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


New YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, lb and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 
ST. LovIs, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 




















BAIRD staze BURNER 


Fits any CHAFING DISH 


Handsomely Nickel Plated. Burns Gas. More con- 
venient, better and cheaper than Alcohol. Invaluable 
in nursery, kitchen, dining, bath or bed room. A luxury 
for shaving. A boon to andb 
The addition of a tin pail or pan, which will 
rest on -e of the burner, makes a simple 
chafing dish outfit. Warranted as 





A HOME AFTER YOUR OWN HEART 





as ee . 

Our New Books, “ Modern Homes,” show many different plans for 
all kinds of houses. Each house has distinctive features and per- 
fect floor plans. Views of exteriors. 
Effeets and exact guaranteed cost. 
not going to be any lower. Start now, We prepare special plans 
for any kind of a building. Send us your ideas. Exceptional 
range of architectural possibilities due to us having offices in 
different parts of the country and adopting the popular ideas from 
different sections. We have a large corps of experts at our differ- 
ent offices, so as to give complete architectural service, including 
superintendence in any direction. 

Write for our books, ‘* Modern Homes,” to-day, no two alike, 
one book for $1.00 ; two books for $1.50; three books for $2.00. Send 
AO cents additional with your book order for the ‘American Builder 
and Decorator,"’ monthly, for one year; regular price §1.00. Full 
of good suggestions. 

THE CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING CO. 

712 American Trust Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1112 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 512 Carleton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ideas of Exquisite Inside 
Send for them. Prices are 








Finish your Floors, Borders and Woodwork with 


FLOOR “SHINE 


NAMEL Fl 





Contains no Japan or Shellac. 
Makes Pine Floors look like 
New Hardwood Floors. Not 
a polish but a lasting finish. 
Dries over night — wears like 
cement. Easy to apply. All 
colors, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, 
etc. Send for our free sample 
Card Book and list of dealers. 


Addreas “  FLOOR-SHINE” CO., St. Louls, Mo. 


Our Transparent “ Floor-Shine"’ renews the Finish on 











Hardwood Floors, Linoleums, Furniture, etc. 





or mony refunded. Price of burner, $1.00, 


postpaid. Any length flexible gas tube, fitting 
any gas fixture, 5 cents per foot, postpaid. 
Baird Manuf’g Co., 180 Ontario St. 
Chicago, Ill, 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of pg i 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detrokt 
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STUDY S53" 
L AW Instruction 


Established in 1892 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses — Regular 9 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 


Chieago Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 
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Do You Embroider ? 


Every woman admires poatty things in embroidery, 


lace, drawn work, crochet and knitting. We pub- 
lish the very latest designs and tell you how to get 
the patterns and how to do every part of the work. 
‘This instruction is free to all who send the small 
sum of 35 cents for one year’s subscription to 
Home Needlework Magazine, published four times 
a year. Every one who desires to beautify her 
home needs this splendid magazine, every issue 
of which is filled with elegant illustrations and 
fine Colored Plates. 

Special Offer: To introduce this magazine we will send 
you a sample copy (Oct., 1901, issue only) for 10 cents in 
stamps; but better still is our offer to send you a whole year's 
subscription, beginning with the January, 1902, issue, for 35 
cents. Thousands of women have accepted this offer. 
money back if you don't like the books. 
addressing — 

Home Needlework Magazine, 8 Chestnut St. 


Your 
Write to-day, 


» Florence, Mass. 








































gare” Lace Curtains 


Save dealer’s profits by ordering di - 
rect from the manufacturers. Our 
handsome new cataloy contains en- 
gravings of ninety-six patterns. All 
grades of Nottingham, Renaissance, 
Brussels, Irish Point, Cable Net, 
ete., enabling you to select at home 
from a variety found only in great 
metropolitan stores. We will send 
curtains anywhere on approval with- 
out a cent in advance. Examine 
them at home, and if found just as 
represented, ‘en sen: us the price. 
Write to-day for1902 catalogue /ree. 
M. M. FLETCHER COMPANY 
70 Madison St., Chiengo 
The handsome Re- 
naissance Pattern,full 
size curtains here 


f shown, per pair, ex- 
~ press pre- 1 40 
Pas paid, only . 














Make Your Own Lace 


Do you want 
to make Money $ 


A New Industry — 
** Lace Making at Home ’’ 


A SURE income can be earned 
at home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely 
N EW With it can be 
woven the most beautiful 
Valenciennes and ‘Torchon 
Laces. Something never 
done in America before! Easy to learn and easy to 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im- 
ported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
lace for their own use, or to make money, should write 
at once for full particulars of this wonderful little 
l.oom. Upon receipt of 4 cents, stamps, we will send 
F KEE our new book, Lace Making, illustrated. 


Torchon Co-Operative Lace Company, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


it “ = 
Add tas irae ~ 
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Of course they’re 


soe 041 
Pricac) bargains 
peepee ally aah {od 
LACE natterm, | double 
CURTAINS 


edges, full size— 
LIKE THIS 
ror 


3% yds. long by 8 
$1.15 


ft. wide. As many 
pairs as you want 
> 
EXPRESS PREPAID 4 


at $1.15 per pair. 
1000 other bargains. 
Our Handsome 
Catalog Free, 
New York 
Purchasing Co. 
10.12 West 224 St. 
New York 
Agewts for 125 Mills, 
Factories, Importers. 


Direet from manufae- 
turer's agents, at a 
big saving over ordi- 


nary retail prices. 


FREE—Beautiful and expensive cat- 
alog, with perfect photographic 
reproductions of patterns in the 


@cxt colors—showing hun- 


dreds of the latest 
styles—from the 
most inexpensive 
to the finest; in- 
cluding room-size rugs, in a Axminster, Smyrna, and 
Brussels ; Tapestry Portiéres, Table Covers, etc. Freight and 
express on goods prepaid. Money-back guarantee. 
Handsome pillow top, with lithographed design in colors, 
on fine art ticking, sent postpaid for eight 2-cent stamps. 


My 











The Namilton Carpet and Curtain Co., Dist. No. 1, Columbus, 0. 


We Carpet Your Floor For $3. 00, 


To introduce our new, serviceable 
Brusselette Art Rugs 


and healthful 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven 
on both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent pre- 
gi to any point east of the Rocky 
fountains. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue 
showing rugs in actual colors sent free. 


SANITARY MFG. COMPANY, 49 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe for quilt, 50c. a 


Crazy Work 20h fami 


JERSEY SILK MILL, oy 32, Jersey City, N. j. 




















SILK REMNANTS, 


Ready-Made Markings 
for Linen 


By Jane Benson 


Hand-Made Table Mats 
of Cord 


By Ann Williams 














| novelty must appeal to every 


THE TWIN MEDALLIONS 


ZHE eye-straining art of marking household 
~, and personal linen, formerly a necessary 
accomplishment of every woman, would 
now be considered a waste of time and 
energy. The necessity for it may be said 
to be done away with by the newest invention. 
From Switzerland, the home of embroideries, comes 
this practical substi- 
tute for hand-embroid- 
ered initialing. It con- 
sists of medallions of 
various sizes and de- 
signs in a single letter, 
a monogram, or the 





institution. Each is 
may be easilyappliquéd 
by even the most un- 
skilled hands to any 
article of household or 
personal use. 

For table linens these letters, names and mono- 
grams come on an exceedingly fine damask foun- 
dation which blends perfectly with the tissue of 
the finest napkin or tablecloth. 

To harmonize with 
colored towels red or 
blue lettering, with 
characteristic designs, 
may be secured. 

The thin weave of the 
finest handkerchief and 
the most dainty lingerie 
can find its match in the 
little clover leaf or fan 
of sheerest material, or 
in the shields garlanded with floral designs, several 
of which are illustrated below. 

Show letters, which are now in vogue for scarfs, 
centrepieces, sham towels and bed-linen, are, in 





FOR TABLE LINENS 


FOR THE BABY 





DAINTY SINGLE INITIALS 


these ready-made markings, more attractive, more 
beautiful, and only one-tenth the price of the most 
elaborate hand-embroidered initials. They also 
have the additional advantage that no stitches 
appear on the wrong 
side. 

Medallions on a white 
silk or surah foundation 
may be ordered in any 
delicate color for down 
quilts, comforters, fancy 
pillows, pincushions or 
sachets for all purposes. 
These medallions also 





OF SHEER MATERIAL 


for cloaks, dresses, or 
fur garments. A 
interesting innovation is represented by the so- 
called ‘‘ Twins,’’? two separate initialed halves, 
which, placed together, form a complete monogram, 


| as indicated at the head of this column. 


The medallions are all 
made of the most serviceable 
of materials and the letters 
are done with the best thread 
or silk. The initials and the 
lettering are all remarkably 
clear, and any initial or 
monogram, as well as almost 
any name, may be had in 
the style illustrated. 

The labor, time and 
money-saving side of this 





practical woman. At a mo- A MONOGRAM 
ment’s notice, for remarkably 


low rates, at any leading dry-goods store she can 


| find her wants in the direction of marking supplied | 


for her baby’s layette, outfits for her boy or girl 
going to boarding-school, her daughter’s trousseau, 
or any of the daily demands in her home. 





FOR PERSONAL LINEN 


name of a person or | 





come on black grounds | 
and in colors adapted | 


very | 


FOR AN OVAL DISH 





NEW idea for inexpensive table mats is to 
weave them by hand of the circular cord 
used for corset lacing. 
strong, they launder well, 
excellent protection for a polished table, 
on which they are very effective. The accompanying 
illustrations show two designs. The first is called 
the ‘‘ Daisy”’ pattern, and the second the ‘‘S.’’ 
Cut the brass end of a firm corset lace, and, by 
twisting cotton around the lace, bind to prevent 
raveling. Makea coil three strands deep, and over- 
hand on the wrong side. Form seven loops, each 
one being twisted once around the coil, and sew 
them to it. Cut off the cord and bind the end 
neatly under. Make a plait of four strands of the 


complete in itself and | 





THE DAISY PATTERN 





cord, long enough to go around this daisy form, and 
attach it to the outer loops of the daisy. Seven 
more daisies sewed around the plait complete the 
doily. Other mats of the same pattern may be 
made in the same way on a larger scale. 

For the ‘*S’’ mats make a coil four strands 
deep, and by reversing the direction of the coil 
make a second as close as possible to the first. 
This makes the ‘'S,’’ from which any number of 
designs may be invented. 

The seven little circles in the centre of the small 
**S? doily are made of three ‘‘S’es’’ and one 
circle. The second size is made of six ** S’es’’ and 
acircle. Any number of ‘‘ S’es”’ that will make a 
pretty symmetrical arrangement can be used with 
very good effect. 








A SMALL “‘S"’ DOILY 


The four-strand plaiting in the ‘‘S’’ mats is 
made a little more complicated by the joining of the 
two rows of plaits. Take the outer strand of the 


inner circle and the two inner strands of the outer | 


circle, and plait them in a three-strand plait between 
the two circles. This forms the small squares that 
appear between the plaits. 

If the mats are to be used over white linen they 
will look better in their natural color, but if they 
are to be placed on a polished table they will be 
richer in effect if dipped in strong coffee. 





FOR THE MEAT-PLATTER 





These mats are | 
and are an 


| ties. 





| Manufactured 
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Enemy to Dirt and 
Disease Germs 


no matter where they are—in 
clothing; on the hands; on the 
floor; in spittoons, sinks, bath- 
rooms, toilet-rooms, cellars, all 
over the house; in the sick- 
room; in stores, offices, work- 
shops; in public halls—every- 
where that dirt and disease 
germs are a nuisance and a 
danger. 

No matter where, 
hard to get at, 


BANNER LYE 


will get rid of them. 

Ordinary disinfectants are 
costly and, with 
ordinary methods, 
don’t do the work. 
Banner Lye is 
cheap and does 
the work. 

Best results are obtained 
by using very small quanti- 


Directions on every 
package. 


Banner Lye is not old-style lye. 


A can of Banner Lye will make 
ten pounds of good, clean, hard soap, 


Send for book show- 


or how 





At grocers’ and druggists’. 
ing uses. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








SPOOL SILK 


Besides Spool Silk we make the best Sewing Silk, Machine 
Twist, Stitching Silk, Crochet Silk, Knitting Silk, Purse 
Twist and Wash Embroidery Silk. When shopping 
always ask for “ Corticelli.”.. Awarded 40 Highest Awards 
at Expositions, including 4 Gold Medals at Buffalo. 
Of Read our advertisement in another. column ef 
this Fournal, 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


Dress Reform 


since 1888. The 
first and best substitute for a cor- 
set. It allows ease and dress com- 
fart, especially in warm weather. 
Skirt and hose supporter at- 
tachments. High or low bust. 
Catalogue free. 
When ordering give bust 






















measure, 
Sizes, 30 to 38, _ . $1.00 
“ 40 and over, 1.25 


AGENTS WANTED 
=. C. D, NEWELL, 1085 N. 45st Court, Chicago 

WA AS GRAIG GREGG GAMA: 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet: 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged Sous of hoster “Racine 
Feet” by our = 
new Stookisette “ee. you = 

have a pair of am 

as new. only 10¢ = 
andafew oa time. 5 

Racine Feet come in cot- 

ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 

— Price, 10 cents a pair; 


klet, “The Stock!..ctte 
Stitch,”’ tells everythin, 


z- 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


4 H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Racine, Wis. 


33$°50"s: 


Bedding and Rugs 


Send 2c. stamp for booklet an prices. 
150 illustrations. Rugs shown in colors. 
You can see exact patterns and colors. 

NEW YORK CURTAIN MPG, ©0, 

396 and 398 Broadway, New York 


Two LINEN 
New Lace Patterns tinxoven 
onene 4 ear’s subscription to INGALLS’ 
FANCY W BOOK and two NEW HANDKER- 
CHIEF Sumerse abe for 25 cents. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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Per Cent. | 
Saved 
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HENDERSONS SEEDS: 7002 


Giant Ruffled Pansies 


A remarkable strain of Giant Pansies, the flowers 
of which are so large and full that the broad petals 
seem to be “gathered” to the stem, causing them 

to be fluted from centre to circumference, not un- 
like “frilled’’ velvet. ‘The unusual substance of 
the flowers, aided by these corrugations, enables 
them to present bold, handsome faces, even during 
the driest summer weather. ‘lhe flowers are ex- 
traordinarily large and are borne on strong stems 
well above the foliage; they are nearly al! five- 
blotched on the “ odier”’ pattern, and contain rich 
combinations of coloring, including some new 
tints and blendings. The plants are vigorous 
and large, and flower abundantly. 


Mixed Colors. Price 25c per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1.00 


With every order for a single packet or more 
will be sent gratis, our Superb Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 


for 1902. Really a book of 190 pages, 6 
colored plates and 700 engravings, on con- n 
dition that you will say in what magazine 

you saw this advertisement. 








| | ; 
Pin-Money Papers 
NUMBER ONE 


HIS is the first of a series of papers 
written especially for girls and women 
which will be printed in THE JOURNAL 
every once in a while. The object of 

| § these papers is to tell the thousands of 

girls and women who want to earn 
money, without going out into the world, how they 
can doit. Fora long time THE JOURNAL has been 
giving this sort of help through various channels; 
| now it wants to widen the field so that any one who 
wishes to earn something, to help the family, or for 
pin-money, or, in short, for any special object, may 
do so, pleasantly and easily without leaving home. 

Almost every girl or woman has some one talent ES) A 

or is interested in some kind of work or other. Now, | : A 

the purpose of the ‘* Pin-Money Papers’’ is to tell wag 

about all the little things that THe JoURNAL needs 

and wants, and in such a way that every girl or 


woman will understand and know whether or not oY ‘ f } ’ 
NON -PA-REIL she can help us out. If at any time you hear of or es ‘ pa / : a 
RUBBER GLOVES see anything which has not been especially asked for — = A SS 


——— TTS 
2 in these papers, but which you think would be of | = PR HFNDFRSON . (i & L 
iene Poemes one Covehis. Vim net use to THE JOURNAL, send it anyway. And right DF TF & 0). NF W YORK y 
Invaluable for bleaching. Admirably adapted to | | hefe let us tell you a few of the ways in which you | QPF ggg 6 a a SS A EE I OL 
housework, i. ¢., sweeping, dusting polishing can make some money in your own home, and at 
stoves, washing windows, wood- : the same time help us and benefit our readers. 
work, DISHES, etc. 
Our Written Guarantee 
with every pair. For sale b one 2 
TOOn POU THE TRADE MAK. In or. 
dering state size of kid glove worn. 
Lor or fingers. Cat Vree. 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBER C6., BFKS. 
Akron, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


| 


























both in color 
texture are pos- 
to any lady who 
will protect them 
during the per- 
formance of house- 
hold unpleasantries 
by wearing 


sible 






































for Home Adornment 


We will send prepaid to any address in the United States 


5 Choice Palms for $1.00 


as shown in illustration, or any one of them for 25 cents. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Each plant is a nice specimen — 
not a small seedling such as is usually 
sent out by mail. They are worth $1.80 
at regular catalogue rates. 


AND FREE To every purchaser 
~= mentioning this mag 


called ** The Handy Man About the House”’ (this 
was suggested by a clever Kentucky woman). On 
that page we want to show all sorts of little home- 
made contrivances which are useful or ornamental in 
the home, and which have been made with simple 
tools out of ordinary materials by home-folks. You 
know how some small invention can make a woman’s 
work easier, and if all such things were known to 
other women they might be copied in other homes. 
Think what a help this would be. Now, won’t you 


We want to have as often as possible a page to be | 























- / “see ; : . azine, , tl 
A SPECIAL OFFER ~ work with us by sending us a description, with a Rexk ; /) pe ne BA Pa youn ae WE nag 
made to introduce our @ , photograph or a drawing, of anything of this sort 7 \ 7 = BZa—) logue of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
ail a tener ; which you have in your own home, or which you z= ever issued: to others, we will send it for 

refunded. know about in some other home? Don’t think that 10c., which will be allowed on first order. 
20 PKTS. SEEDS } what you have may be too simple to send ; the fact 
l—=(NE PACKET EACH is, the simplest things are, nine times out of ten, HENRY A. DREER 
a coum Little Gow, mized. | the best, and the simple things are what we want. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ambier oses, colors, mixed, y ’ rot ne Seco 
3. nae You needn’t bother about how you write to us; just 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors. Umbrella Plant. make your meaning clear. For every idea of this 
Washington Weeping Palm. Diamond Flower. sort which it can use THE JOURNAL will pay well. 
et Chrysanthemum. Giant Verlena, mixed. 
Pansies, 10 colors, mixed. Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 
California Sweet Peas. ae poening-<Aesy. 
a ’ _- ; , , . , 

a loses eh ye Dane ey You may have been out to a dinner or a luncheon 1K a oe. en Se er cael a 

Carnation Marguerite. Double Chinese Pink. lately, and have seen at the home of your friend Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our ¢ atalogue earn i 

23 Bulbs 1 New Spotted Calla, 1 Beautiful Begonia, some clever or pretty way of decorating the table. about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits TT 

2 Hybrid Glastioten. 6 Fine ined Onelle 8 hee i Now the very idea which struck you as being novel are saved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the cl a i cs] 

° 4 ‘ H ; . y ay \ ( S 

Lilies, 9 Scarlet Freesias, 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette might be a real help to some woman who wants to purchase and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the \\ Ss SS 7 > 

Vines,2 Splendid New Cauna Lilfes—1 crimson, I golden. entertain a little, and can’t think of any new way largest assortment of buggies, surreys, phatons, and other high- f—~FSOCTT ey | 

a reba hd gE lh Ag oh Ree toset hertable. Or you may have been to an evening grade ‘vehicles, as well as harness and other horse accessories, in KARAS 

sent postpaid for only 80c. | , party, where the refreshments were served in some | America. Write for the catalogue to-day. éN yA\ KY 

If you sell twe collections and send us 60 cents, with unique manner; or an afternoon tea with some of the | THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS Co. : ’ 


name and address of each purchaser, we will send you, 





REE. ’ Ne old customs a bit varied; or a breakfast just a little 8ST. LOUIS, MO., Write t acne oilicn. COLUMBUS, 0O.. No, 4020, Park Stanhope. Price 
ae our $160 Cash Prize Offer. Write to-day. ! different from the ordinary every-day morning meal. P.O. Box 545 pseatiesmiacese banat } P.0. Box 778 954.98. Shipment from Columbus. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. Write about it andsend itto THE JouURNAL. Such 
Every reader of this magazine should have one of our 
Handsome New Illustrated 80 page Catalogues for 1902. I: 
tells of the best Roses and hundreds of 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds and ” 

















things are among the greatest helps we can give 
other Fruits, 


housekeepers, and we’ll gladly pay for them. 
. . offering them to you at most attractive prices. Liberal Club Rates given. 
THE JOURNAL is very anxious to get the actual Send us 10 cents for the catalogue and we will present you with Two Fine Ever- 
experiences of people who have lived, or are now blooming Rose Plants (one white and one red) that will bloom freely this 
living, on less than a thousand dollars a year. We Soames. in aseien to this we oe with the entalonse ©, oa ot eae wae 
J ; j j first order, thus giving you the Catalogue an oses absolutely free. en and make 
want to know about those who started married life on THE GEO. H. MELLEN COMPANY 





Rk 


good crops, good “™ such an income ; those who are supporting a family selection early for Spring planting 


































P Peg > Innisfallen Greenhouses. Established 1877. Box X Springfield, Ohic 
crops make more cus- on it ; those who are living alone —and it doesn’t 
tomers—so each year the make any difference whether you are a single woman —_ ERFE I A WN FE 
crops and customers have or married, a married man orabachelor. Thereare | No. 20 P _— NCE } g 
grown greater. That's the thousands of others who would like to know how | 9 g 2 A W m W; 
secret of the Ferry fame. you do it, and we want these personal experiences | od Bi == , O an S ay 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold that they may find out. So, suppose you tell us ‘im ae ae a ane ee nana he Women wousily suscsed beter than men in 










matters requiring care and patience, ‘Vhousands 
of women are raising poultry, and their profits 
are larger if they use the 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATOR 


It is simple, sure, safe. Our new catalogue 
makes everything clear. It is a 
beauty. Five different editions in 
five different languages. 
Wesend you the Eng- 
lish edition for only 
4 cts., others are free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 


Box 528, Des Moines, Ia., 
or Box 528, Buffalo, N.Y. 


and sown than any other exactly how you divide your income, how your home 
kind. Sold by all dealers. is managed, what you spend for this and what you 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. lay aside for that; just a plain, simple statement of 
how you do and what you do, and we will pay you 
for the telling. But in no case use more than fifteen 
hundred words. That is a positive limit. And 
remember, it must be your own personal experience. 
Keep to the actual figures and the facts. The Lawns, Private Parks and Cemeteries. It 
smaller the amount below one thousand dollars the is ornamental, durable and cheap. 


L AW N G RASS Ss E E D semanas te er. a aaa ee | SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
|| DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CoO. 
A Beautiful Green Lawn cag term Anderson, Ind. 


Do you know of any new games for outdoors or 


UXDAEXIXIXIXY 


IIMS 













































The above cut represents one of our 
many patterns in Lawn Fences, used for 










































































‘ 
Wood, Stubbs & Co.’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed indoors; for children or old folks; for family par- ewe ner Of Address nearest office. ¥ 
best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, Athletic Grounds, ties, church affairs, or any occasion where games ls en : 
Cemeteries, Golf Links,etc. Formsa THICK VELVETY roa : , , E = % W. SS 
GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT might come in well? New games are very hard to | ALL STEEL LA N FENCE CYPHERS INCUBATOR 
DIE OUT and can be depended upon under all ordinar get. So whenever you hear of a game or take part | Write to-day 
conditions. Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. in one that vou and a few others haven’t known of | for our World’s Standard Hatcher 
Highly endorsed by Landscape Gardeners everywhere. “Sie fae 8 : : j j -— a . , each P 
We will cend “Beesavesn Lown Grace” before, just use a little ink and spend two cents and FREE Sn coe One. Eanetines Retiens in 
post-paid to addresses in U.S. or Canada let us find out whether we have heard of it before. | pti by mew beng ae LD. Ws Lance 
decaee tata Wer Goch; telees with Lasen” cont woe If we haven’t, and it is a good game, you will | CATALOG thoussnde of others. Geta modal ond high- 
all orders or free to prospective buyers. BY EXPRESS receive a check for your time and trouble. And, | - buying divect ¢ it ces caster Gee” Gantian canal = Supplied 
OR FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), even if we have heard of it, the mere fact of your from the factory. ¢ | 196 pages, ®x11 in., mailed for 1c. Ask Moisture 
$1.25. Bushel (20 lbs.), $4.00. Five bushels or over, $3.50 having written us may open the way to s thi We make all nearest office for book No. 165 . 
per bushel. Sow 60 pounds to the acre. Write for Seed . 8 y pe e way to something ( kinds of Fenee ie ac 
“A.” quite as good for you in days to come. ) and Steel Ranges. CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. UP-TO-DATE MFG. COMPANY Buffalo, N.Y. Chieago, Ill. Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. 
| POM THE BLUE GRASS STATE Have you ever heard about church sociables being 1905 Herth 50th Stocet Seuss Meuto, End. } ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
**such stupid affairs’’? Of course you have, and = ; 
unfortunately there is often good ground for the T’ W { R , 25 designs, ull steel. 
remark. Many a time a little band of faithful I S A ONDER LOO: nee ‘then s © fy . 
women has spent hours in trying to think of some that anybody would wurteans ton hen wie all the *s POI Special inducements to 
new and attractive way to make money for their | - ce cack cian aan Miteal thaainaden seeee't +t meme 
church, and had they been able to get at the idea | is so cheap. The simplest, most IXTXIXIXIXI IX XXXII — 
which you may have it would have saved them a 1 effective small hatcher is the GOO HOO00C \ A uti eaneny 
great deal of time and labor, and brought them a {a HATCHING Bese RASA WAS ” 408 North St. — 
THE RAREST AND BEST ! great deal more money than did their oyster-supper ie eis i WONDER — Kokomo, Indiana 
Mz pretty Gpialogue tree, or — 8 eons ane or old-fashioned bazaar. Every community has its | £ = _. O It holds 50 egg 
of two who grow flowers, and re- tat Fa i q ‘ Bes 
ceive also my “ Surprise ” Packet of twenty own clever way of raising money for church work, ‘eo } ag Fa Any nee 2 FOR AN INCUBATO and is equal to 
varieties of Favorite Annuals, mixed gear but such things don’t spread as news and gossip do. . just as well. It's a sure hatcher. any incubator made for hatch- 
anteed 400 seeds), and valuable Prize Offers Now, THE JOURNAL wants to spread them, wants awe Bay he Hrelghe. Send for the bonk full of — ge BR 
for Deastdas v wmcrn. ma to be sort of an exchange for ideas about such affairs, aan sy me Sere, hy See pepe LING SPECIAL is guaranteed as to results, if 
| 818 Micollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. and the only way we can do it is with your help. So LORGE ERTEL. CO., Quincy, Ill. || you follow instructions 20th Century 


— oultry Book explains all. Sent for 





the next time you hear about a novel way of making ten cents. Write for it at once. 


.money for some good purpose — or better still, if SEED AND Reliable Ineb. & Brdr, Co., Box B67, Quiney, “. 
you know about it now — just write it out and send it 25 000 PLANT ORDERS } 
tous. If you have any photographs that would help , BEAUTIFU 8 WATER LILIES 


to make it attractive, send them, too. We always | I_am giving away 25,000 presents (some worth 































The Queenliest Flowers that Grow. 
Reses, Bulbs, Vines ; P A : $40.00) absolutely free with orders, and you can just 
Shrubs, Frult and Orna- | P#Y extra for illustrations if they are available. as well have one. Entirely new plan just out; will Send 25¢ — oz 5 oe ane. 
Seeegre Seam, the Seat bs . on JE tak” ue wereesy, cee Book and List of Presents Fine distinct sorts ; sown now will bloom 
. S, n o select from — I’ ° this summer in tubs or ponds, Cultural 
ardy Roses, 44 Greenh , ee her ; r poe 
Pants Merstattueetmonees °f | Tn all these things keep one point in mind con- | _ F. B. MILLS, Seedaman, Box 25, Rose Hill, W. ¥. Spin tote tessa cool 8 
Mail size postpaid, safe arrival | stantly: be brief. If we want more than you send a a a 
Saventeed. Try us, our goods | jtrs ps: hoe matter for us to ask for it y DON’T SET HEN te same old wag GEO. B. MOULDER (7 Lily Park), Smith’s Grove, Ky. 
% 1 please . 1 direc . when our new plan 
vill pe yor meng. on oe beats it 10 times. 100 Egg Matcher Costs Only 82. N. t rti Our new mammoth kinds are the most 
Valuable 168 Catal _—_ Over 94,000 in use. 1000ds test'ls. 5000 agents wanted asturtigms satisfactory flower grown. They never 
ua heft 4 atalogue oaths = for 1902, either sex. Pleasant work. Big profits. Cata- disappoint. 5 packets of these superb yiant-flowering named 
REE. The second of the Pin-Money Papers ” will tell you log and 10e Egg Formula FREE if you write to-day. | nasturtiums, postpaid, 10 cents. Handsome catalog frec. 
THE STORKS & HAKRISON CO., Box 48, Painesville, Ohio some more ways in which you can make money. Nateral Hen Incubator Co., B39, Columbus, Neb. | E, E, WHEELER, Box 152, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Most Wonderful Oilstove Yet Made 





HOTTENTOT 
BLUEFLAME 
LAMP STOVE 


A $3.00) 


AUTOMATIC— No Wick, No Valve 


For Cooking, Iront »g, Pienies, Restaurants, ete. 
Y% Minute from Filling to Burning, and Safe to Leave 


Thousands of people do not know the value of our 
BLUEFLAME QOILSTOVES (none other like them or 
nearly as good), but can realize it when they have 
one of the wonderful Hot & Tots; and as it has a 
full-sized burner, those who afterward buy a BLUE- 
FLAME cooking outfit save the price of the HOTTENTOT, 
as they would only require a stove with one burner 
less and have a more efficient outfit. 

FINE OPPORTUNITY to test the whole business 
for $3.00. Delivered most any where if ordered at once. 


Illustrations showing 40 different styles and 
sizes of Oilstoves FREE. 
CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
Oilstoves of every description. 210 School St., Gardner, Mass, 


a >) 








CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 


gives new color and finish to woodwork 
and wicker-ware of all kinds. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Booklet and color card free. 








| ssnvnaren-nenves COMPANY, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 








YOU CAN SUCCEED 


In the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book, 


** Poultry for Profit’’ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pens, 
and eyys for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents, 


THE J. Ww. MILLER CO., Box 145 Freeport, Illinois 
RUNS ITSELF! 


As simple in operation as a gentle summer 
shower. You strike a light and the 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


does the rest. No more worry over hatching. 
No more loss of eggs. The Petaluma regu- 
lates perfectly and hatches every fertile egg. 
4 sizes. Catalague free. 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., Box 81, Petaluma, (al. 

















LOLS bee I 






Twelve ounce cold rolled copper tanks; 
hydro-safety lamps; climax safety heater; 
= system of heating and ventilation is what 
makes the Sure Hatch Ineubators hatch sure. 
Common Sense Brooders take good care of 
little chicks. Our free catalogue contains 
hundreds of actual photographs of the Sure 
Hatch at work and is full of honest poultry 
information. You ought to have it. Let us send it to you. 
Write at once, addressing nearest house. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 


OULTRY PAPER FREE 


Your name and address on postal card mailed to 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, Illinois 
will bring you free sample, with elegant full-page color 
plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a pair of standard 
fowls, reproduced from oil painting by Frank L. Sewell, World's 
greatest poultry artist. 68 to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents a year. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


T DON'T 
finite ‘ CONVINCE 
AV WILL 


Our 50 egg compartment hatchers have 
advantaves over all other incubators. Ban- 
tams at $5, $9.50 and $15 for 50, 100 and 200 































Regulating ents for No. 77 catalogue. 
BUCKEYE INCU BATOR O©0., Springfield, Ohic 


IG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our Mammoth Poultry Guide explains all, Finest 

and most complete poultry book printed in colors. 

WORTH #25 but sent postpaid for only 15 eta. 
Get one and learn how to make poultry pay. 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 161, Freeport, Il, 


Free Trial Getta HAWKEYE 


It is Tt is sold o on thirty days’ free trial. Copper 
tanks, three walls, most perfect heating and 
ventilating system; fully guaranteed. 60- 
egg machine $7.50 on trial. Write for free 
book, or send 10c. for catalogue anda year's 
subscription to leading poultry paper. 

Hawkeye Inch. Co., Dept. 22, Newton, Iowa 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize-winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and describes 50 varieties of poultry; 
gives reasonable prices of eggs and stock. Many 
hints to poultry raisers. Send 106¢ in silver or stamps 
for this noted book. R, If, GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL PAN-AM. 1903 
CORNELL INCUBATORS 


Catalogue free. Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Dept. T, Ithaea, N.Y. 


DON’ T SET HENS the same old way 
when our new plan 

beats it 10 times. 100 Egg Matcher Costs Only $2. 
Over 94,000 in use. lo00de 4 test’ls. 5000 agents wanted 
for 1902, either sex. Pleasant work. Big profits. Cata- 
log and 10¢ Egg Yormula FREE if you write to-day. 
Natural Hen Ineubator Co., B39, Columbus, Neb. 






































CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


Sa corrugated wafer regulator, and the best | 


cee sizes. Hatch every good eyg. Send | 


The Successful | 
New England 
Pictures | 


Just how soon they will all be gone we 
know not. But we do know that every | 
one who has a personal or family associ- 
ation of New England—and which of 
us has not ? — should perpetuate it in one 
or more of these eight exquisite pictures. 














The Painter: Mr. Taylor 


Lives amid the scenes he has painted. 
His ability as an artist is too well and 





widely known to need mention here. 
He put his heart into these eight pic- 
tures, and a brush so guided cannot fail 
| of great results. This series of ‘‘ The 
Last Hundred Years in New England”’ 
proves it. Each one is a masterpiece. 


The Pictures 


Tell the story of the development and | 
| growth of New England as no pen could 
ever tell it. Beginning with the days of 


‘The Traveling Shoemaker,” 








they show 
“The Old-Fashioned School in Session”? | 
“A Winter Service at Church” 
‘“*The Old Stage and the Turnpike”’ 
‘The Barn-Raising as a Social Event”’ 
AND | 








** Lincoln’s Call for Volunteers” 


Which is published this month, and is 
now ready for mailing. 


These Six are Already Published 


The two remaining pictures will come 
from the art-presses in April and May. 


The Price | 


Is really the most remarkable thing 
about the pictures — for the pictures are 
real works of art, worthy a handsome 
frame and a place in any library or parlor. 


For One Dollar 


Wewill send your choice of the pictures, 
reproduced on heavy paper, by a new 
process which preserves all the beauty 
of the original painting. It is in a single 
tint, a soft, restful gray, and the actual 
picture — not counting the wide mar- 
gin—is twice as large as a page of 
The Journal. We pack the picture so 
it will not crush or break, and we pay 
| the postage to any part of the country. 











For Two Dollars 





You may have any one of the pictures 


| Reproduced in Fourteen Colors 








You would have to pay from five to 
seven times as much for the same pic- 
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artists. 


41-43 West 14th Street, NEW YORK 
143-145 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





PRIZE WALL PAPERS 


Our patterns for 1902 are the finest 
If you are going to use paper for 
and see our agent’s samples before you purchase. 


EVERY PATTERN IS A PRIZE 
Our selling prices are very low, ranging from 5c to 50c per roll 


Painters or Paperhangers when acting as our agents, will have, 


larger and finer selection of papers to show their customers than any local dealer. 
They can sell at the very lowest prices. 
Any man or woman can make a success of selling our papers. If we 


have no representative in your territory, will you consider a proposition 
to act as our agent? Write to nearest address for further particulars. 


marrage of American and Foreign 
ut one room or a whole house, be sure 


without investing any money, a 


25-31 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
1035 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 











Paris 
Fashion Co.’s 


Newest Creations 
in stylish 


Hair Goods 


Made from finest 
quality of 
human hair, 


Hair ‘Switches 


to match any shade, short stem and per- 
fect in every res eee. Will be sent post- 
paid to any address on approval. 


: 5 ar oe ss inches, $1. 74 


» _ * 2 38 

3% “* _ .* 4.00 
Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, 
and state what size you want, and if you 
don’t like the switch we send you we will 
send postage for its return. If you are 
pleased with it, ‘Aen send us the price. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Bangs, Wigs, Curls, Waves, Pompadours, 
Hair Fewelry, etc., FREE, 











Paris Fashion Co., 193 State St., Chicago 

















ture in any art store —if you could get 
it there, but you can’t! The only way 
to describe this masterpiece of the re- 
producer’s art is to say that even an 
expert could scarcely tell it from the 
original painting. Every shade and 
color are perfectly copied. It is the 
acme of reproduction. In size, it is 
exactly like the One Dollar kind. And 
we pack it free, and pay the postage, too. 


Wouldn’t You 
Like to Have One? 


Then send the amount named and your 
address to 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the ittle collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREER —“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER (O., 19 Milk St., Reston 








*CAPSHEAF 


THE STIFF STRONG 


COILLESS 


CANNOT CATCH’ 
IN FABRIC 


Will not pull out in use 
MADE IN ALL SIZES — NICKEL PLATED AND BLACK 


JUDSON PIN CO Mr’ GR'S 
be The by S TOtr ee 
dPosta c FRA N NEW Y 
FOR ' Fe E be MP 1 t 











Send 25c. and we will ship you, express paid, this elegant 
tucked all silk Chiffon Hat, just like above cut. 
Beautifully made of fine imported materials by the best 
aoe money can bire. This rich hat is made by hand of 
all silk tucked chiffon over a silk wire frame. Trimmed 
with a large pure silk taffeta chou and six pure 
silk and velvet roses, an elegant cut jet or 
buckle to the front completes this masterpiece of the mil- 
liner’s art. Comes in black, white, vavy, red, brown, tan, 
gray, violet and straw color. 

If you find the hat equal to or better than you can buy of 
your home milliner at from $5.00 to $6.00 pay the express 
coeat $1.95 and wear the very latest thing in correct millinery. 
In ordering state whether you want black or what color you 
desire. Send Se in stamps for the finest millinery 
art que ever 

We want an agent in every town. Milliners write for our 

wholesale catalogue. 


TODD-SMITH & meee 
15 to 35 Madison Street 


WE TRUST YOU for Taber Ta 


hair boy ery = mon- ot $2 

































—_ ey) and we mail 
“* ou postpaid a 22- 
b> nch fine HUMAN 
HAIR SWITCH, 
matching sample, 
short ’ 


oz., and also post- 
age for return if 
unsatisfactory. If 
found as 

sented and most 
extraordinary value, 
and you wish to keep 
> it, send us ae within 

ten days, you can 
have it itn by taking 
yy 3 switches at 
$1.50 each, to be paid 
within 10 days after 

switch is Mang 

Wavy 

Switeh, Vrench 
som is in., short 
50 } up. 
grays 

a od difficult shales. 
These goods are sent on approval. 
MRS. AYER’S HAIR EMPORIUM 20 Quiney St., CHICAGO 


Our Leading Bicycle 








High Grade 1902 Model 
Up to date in size, yy = 
Gimmlags, W Weighs 22 = 
will carry a rider weighi vot . Itis the 
wonder value of the year. "90.95 it. Send for 


full description and free Cosbegue of Bicycles 
and Sundries. scTCLIFFE & CO., Loulsville, Ky. 
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YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING 


a . 


CHURCH BAND OF PATEKSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


For Entertainments and Parties 


The most extraordinary musical instrument ever 
produced; so constructed that the human voice 
comes out so wonderfully as to make it melodious 
beyond ull comprehension. It seems impossible 
for it to accomplish so much. It gives zoe the 
vocal power of giants, yet its music wer e soft- 
ened to the cooing of a dove or the thrilling song 
of the nightingale. Money and music making 
feature for CHURCH CHOIRS and other con- 
certs. You can organize a brass band for public 
appearance with 30 minutes’ practice. 


Sing into mouthpiece — Zobo does the rest. 


25c¢ Special Offer—To introduce the wonderful ZOBO 
we will send one carefully packed, together with our hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue, prepaid, for Ze. Warranted 
just as represented of money cheerfully refunded. Agents 


Wanted. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO. 
142-146 W. t4th Street, Dept. 24, New York 























a CN Powder 
“(An Exquisite Totlet Necessity’’ 
The World’s Beauties are ever famed for their 
lovely complexions. Every woman may possess 
this charm by the use of Lablache Face Powder. 
It soothes, freshens, clears, beautifies — pre- 
serves a fine complexion, restores a faded one. 
Delightful touse. It hasnoequal. Take noother. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents 
per box. Of Druggists or by mail 
BEN, LEVY & COMPANY, French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











HOW TO GET 


$1.00 Worth of Music 
FREE 


Ifthere is a piano in 
your home, we will send 


= 


you without charge 7 
ae musical compo- 

fons, two vocal ancl 
five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. 
With them we will send 
four portraits of great 
composers and four large reproductions of famous 
paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Libr: of the World’s Best Music, which is ab- 
solutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers than any other. It is for general 
home use and enjoyment, as well as for students. 
Send your name and address, and ten cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and wrapping. Mention 
THe Lapigs’ Home Journac when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 




















Built anticipating 
“: the demand of those satistied with nothing 
i but the best and looking for a piano of the 


HIGHEST ARTISTIC CREATION 


Are you considering the purchase of a 
? Our proposition will prove more en- 


oa sastiniog than any you have had. Catalog 


and full information free on application. 


f THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. O. Box 








i SEEPS 





Ouestions will be answered on this page. Inquirers 
should give their names and addresses. Those wish 
ing replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes. 


HRISTINE NILSSON was twice married. 

Her first husband was Auguste Rouzaud, a 

Frenchman, who died in 1882. In 1887 she married 
Count A. de Miranda. 


Charles Gregorowitsch is a _ violinist; Ossip 
Cabrillowitsch, a pianist. 


“Sunday Hymn.” Oliver Wendell Holmes called 
the hymn ‘‘ Lord of all being, throned afar,’’ with 
which he closed **‘ The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table’’ in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,’ in 1859, a 


| Sunday hymn. 


Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” It is said that no musical 
work has aided so materially the cause of charity as 
Handel’s Oratorio of ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is buried in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, England. 


Mozart's Overture to ‘ Don Giovanni”’ is said to have 


been written in a few hours the night before the first 
production of the opera. 


Adelina Patti sang in concert at the Royal Albert 
Hall in London, England, on November 28 last. 
She was received with great enthusiasm. Her first 
song was the “‘ Jewel Song’’ from ‘‘ Faust.’’ Dur- 
ing the evening she sang ‘ Batti batti” from 
**Don Giovanni,’ Tosti’s “ Serenata,’’ Arditi’s 
**Tl Bacio,’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home”’ and ‘‘ Comin’ 
Through the Rye.’’ 


Tuning Pianos. A piano should be tuned at least 


| twice a year, whether it is much used or not. 


Pretty Songs by Women Composers: 


“When Love is Kind," p ’ Frances Allitsen 
** Cradle Song,”’ . ‘ Adele Aus Der Ohe 
“A Rose Once Grew,”’ ; Marie von Hammer 
* Irish Love Song,”’ , ° Margaret R. Lang 
“The Clover Blossoms,” . , Clara N. Rogers 
‘Twas in the Lovely Month of 

May,” ‘ ; ' Maud Valerie White 


Paderewski's Opera is Called ‘‘Manru.”’ It deals 
with Gypsy life. It received its first performance 
in Dresden on May 29, 1901. 


The 1902 Bayreuth Festival. The operas will be 
given in the following order at the festival: ‘* Der 
Fliegende Hollander,’’ July 22; August 1, 4, 12,19; 
“ Parsifal,’’ July 23, 31, and August 5, 7, 8, 11, 20; 
** Das Rheingold,’’ July 25, and August 4-14; ‘‘ Die 
Walkure,’’ July 26, and August 15; ‘* Siegfried,’’ 
July 27, and August 16; *‘ Gotterdammerung,’’ 


| July 28, and August 17. 








‘*Flaxen-Haired Paganini’? was a name given in | 


compliment to the Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull. 


The Paderewski Prizes of $500 each were awarded 
last November in the following order: Henry K. 
Hadley, of Garden City, Long Island; Horatio W. 
Parker, of Yale University, and Arthur Bird, an 
American musician who resides in Berlin. All the 
manuscripts were sent in anonymously. The judges 
were Wilhelm Gericke, Henry Krehbiel, B. J. Lang, 
William J. Henderson and William F. Apthorp. 


**The Pirates of Penzance ’’ was first produced at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, in New York City, on 
December 31, 1579. 


The Study of Harmony is valuable and helpful to all 
music students whether or not they intend to be 
teachers, and conducive to greater enjoyment of 
music in all its forms. 


The Composer of the Famous Song, ‘‘ I Arise from 
Dreams of Thee,’’ was Charles K. Halaman, an 
Englishman. 


Mr. Gwilym Miles was born in South Wales in 


1868. Coming to this country as a child, he | 


received his musical education here. He began his 
professional appearances in St. Louis about eight 
years ago. 


Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March”’ is said to have 
been used for the first time at a public ceremony on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal 
to Frederick William, Crown Prince of Germany, 
in 1858. 


Sir John Stainer was a famous English composer 
and organist, besides being well known as a writer 
on musical subjects. His sacred cantata of ‘*‘ The 
Crucifixion’’ received frequent presentation in 
England and America. He was born in 1840, and 
died on March 31, 1gor. 


Franz Rummel, the pianist, married an American, 
the daughter of the famous electrician, S. F. B. 
Morse, by whom he had three children. 


St. Cecilia is considered the patron saint of music. 
November 22 is St. Cecilia’s Day on the calendar. 
Alexander Pope wrote the famous ‘*‘ Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day.’’ 


Edmond Audran composed thirty-six operas and 
operettas. Chief among these were ‘‘ Olivette,’’ 
** The Mascotte ’’ and ‘* Miss Helyett.’’ 


Charming Contralto Songs. The following is ashort 
list of contralto songs with English words: 
“ Polly Willis” . : : ‘ e Dr. Arne 
“The Rose Leaves Overthe Pool” . Chadwick 
** How Do I Love Thee”’ " . Hadley 


Emma Abbott died at Salt Lake City, Utah, while 
on a professional tour, in January, 1891. 


**Rock of Ages.”” The hymn by that name was 
written by the Rev. Augustus Montague Toplady, 
an English clergyman. 


The People’s Choral Union in New York City is | 


under the supervision of Mr. Frank Damrosch. 
The classes are designed to promote the culture of 
good music among those who, for want ot means 
and leisure, cannot elsewhere pursue the serious 
study of music. Neither vocal excellence nor any 
knowledge of music is essential, the possession of 
a mere singing voice and musical ear being deemed 
all that is needed to make study in these classes 
worth the student’s while. Men who wish to enroll 
must be at least eighteen years of age, and women 
at least sixteen. 
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particularly recommended for brain 


our little Malit-Cereal gi 


MALT BREAKFAST FOOD 


Is a distinctly palatable and wholesome food for breakfast, luncheon and 
supper. It has the food value of whole wheat and the tonic-digestive proper- 
ties of Malt. It is a perfect food for all ages and all conditions, but is 
organization make an easily-digested, 


All Grocers Sell It — Most Good Hotels Serve It 


Our booklet, containing “ Breakfast Menus for a Month,” and a cabinet size half-tone of 


A \-\b. sample free on rec 


| 
THE MALTED CEREALS COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont | 
| 


“I Just Love Malt Breakfast Food” 





workers and others whose nervous 
concentrated food almost a necessity. 


ri, sent free on request. 
eipt of 6 cents for postage. 





to all points east 





aud allow freight 
to points beyond. 
variety of Buffets a 
furniture illustrate 
large catalogue 

We take all risk 
age in shipping. 






No, 22 Buffet 


Our Price, $2 8.00 


Retail value, $40 to $45. 


ELEGANCE COMFORT STYLE 


BI S H OP (Grand Rapids) 


Makes these in your home to a degree you can hardly realize and SAVES you ONE 
THIRD. It is sold on MERIT —Shipped anywhere on APPROVAL. Keep it in your 
home FIVE DAYS; if not 
poms satisfied, 
lave not SAVED MONEY, 
you may return the goods 
at our expense and your 
money will be refunded. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


river and north of Tenn., 


ed in ou ‘ Retail value, 
FREE. Our Price, $37.0 $55 to $60. 


FURNITURE 


and you 


of Miss. 


that fa -s 
Leese No. 883. Turkish Leather Couch 


nd other 





of a - 
fda weuOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











For Dealers Only 
= 





We sell no The largest 
goods at Wholesale 
retail. Miilinery 
We save House in 
you half i ie the World 


Our Great Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 
Specialties! Ready-to-Wear Hats 


Write for our GREAT Cut PRICE CATALOGUE 
No. 41 for Spring of 1902. 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE Co. 
134-136-138-140 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ALL PAPERS AT 50% DISCOUNT 


Buy your wall paper direct from the jobber and save 
retailer's profit. Every Landlord, Real Estate Agent, 
| =very g 
Paper Hanger and Housewife should have my samples —free 














upon application. A, C, BIDWELL, 244 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. | 





HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of 
good stories which might easily be 
made salable, make up the great 
mass of “rejected manuscripts.” 
Our School of Journalism, in 
charge of successful authors, 
criticises, corrects and _ revises, 
as well as teaches how to write. 
Write for booklet. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
16-48 24 Nat’l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


‘ s beautiful views, Southern 
California 56 California, artistic and at- 
tractive. d 


Postpaid, ten cents. 
RT 









SCENES CALIFORNIA A CO., Frost | 


Bldg., Los Angeles. 


The Softest, Finest 
White Flannels Obtainable 


No burs—No coarse Wools — Nothing that will 
irritate the baby's skin—Soft Wool and Cotton— 
Pure Wool and Silk and Wool, They cost no 
more than other Flannels —Costs nothing to see 
them. 

Large sample book of all qualities, 

also catalogue showing 48 bargains in 

White Embroidered Flannels — Sent 








Arts free — Address Dept. D. 
| Ben LAMSON BROTHERS 
. 333-335-337-339 Summit St. 
Toledo, Ohio 


We will send you, on approval, your 

? choice from twenty-five of the best 

e a instruments to assist hearing. Write 
e for catalogue 


Wa. V. Willis & Co., 134 South Ith Street, Philadelphia 


sont RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


Avoids Heating the Hair— : 
Can be Slept in with Comfort | No Wire or 
—~ Does not Break the Hair or Hard 
Hurt the Head— Quickly Metallic 




















Adjusted. Substance 
Hundreds of Testimonials to Hart or 
from Present Users. Kust 
| A Great Boon for Children 
Acomplete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black, 





auburn or gray), 25 cents. From dealers or 
mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
MERKHAM TRADING (€0., Dept. 0, 170 Sth Ave., New York 


4 FOR 10 CENTS 


We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
all different. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Faney Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


Cc. S. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 27 

















Made or saved. Print your 
own cards, &c., with a $5 
Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, $18 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam 
ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 











BOYS’ Names Wanted [7™ 








The Star Monthly wants 
illustrated magazine of bo 


handsome illustrations as 


of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. 
We want to get them interested in our 32-page 
ys’ stories, which has 
acirculation of 100,000 copies monthly, although 
only eight years old. It contains fine stories and 


for the Amateur Photographer, the Collector ot 
Stamps, Coins and Curios, a Puzzle Department, 
an Educational Contest, and each month awards 
a number of valuable prizes to subscribers. The 
subscription price is fifty cents, but if you will 
send us five boys’ names and addresses plainly 
written and five 2-cent stamps, or 10 cents 
in silver, we will enter you as a subscriber fully 
paid for six months in advance. Address 


names and addresses 


well as departments 














Oak Park, 


The Star Monthly 


Illinois 














The highest attainment in chocolate making, being two combinations of rich, sterilized milk and 
drinking. If not at dealers send 50c. for % Ib. for drinking and six cakes for eating, delivered F 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


A SWEET TO EAT 


POWDERED MILK CHOCOLATE 


A FOOD TO DRINK 





re chocolate, for eating and 
. REE. You will be delighted 
with these chocolates. HERSHEY CHOCOLATE CO., 1020 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Nien te 


> 
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Complete Set 
of Nine 
Attachments 







Guarantee 
with each 
machine. 
Delivered 
Sree any- 
where in 
the U. S. 


OUR “SECTIONAL” 
Spenser Automatic Sewing Machine 
Introduction Price, $7.00 
With Complete Set of Nine Attachments 


_ This innovation in sewing machines is our “ Sec- 
tional” Automatic Machine, made in two parts for 
convenience of people who travel and weighs but 


three and one-half pounds. The Spenser has a 





larger range of stitch than any other sewing ma- 
chine ever manufactured and does absolutely per- 
fect work with either cotton, silk or twist. Every 
Spenser Machine has an ACTUAL Automatic Ten- 
sion, so there is no tension to change whether sew- 
ing with No. 10 or No. 200 Cotton, or sewing four 
thicknesses of heavy woolen goods or mousseline 
de soie or chiffon. 

Any make or grade of spool cotton may be used 
on the “Spenser,’”’ but we also manufacture a 
needle-finish spool cotton for fine hand sewing or 
for use on the “ Spenser” or “ Willcox & Gibbs” 
sewing machines. We will send a spool of our 
Spenser Needle- Finish Cotton free to any owner of 
a Willcox & Gibbs machine on request. 

Full particulars and cuts of the Spenser Auto- 
matic Machines and the different attachments sent 
on application, or call at our new store (opposite 
Hotel ‘Touraine), 211-213 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

SPENSER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
211-213 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 1495 Oxford, Boston, Mass. 




















Corticelli Silk was Awarded 4 Gold Medals at 
Pan-American Exposition. ‘This is the largest 
number of Highest Awards given to any exhib- 
itor for variety or quality of silk goods. Ask 
your dealer for “ Corticelli.” (@" Read our ad- 
vertisement in another column of this Journal. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
_ 25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 











SPOOL SILK | 
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cannot possibly be dressed 
to look well without the 
use of one of our 


| New Curly Bangs 


Pretty, Light and Fluffy. 
Large assortment of 


Wavy Switches, Wigs, 
Waves, Half Wigs, 

Gray Hair for Elderly Ladies 

Hair Dressing, Manicuring 
and Scalp Massage 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


L. SHAW 


54 W. 14th St., New York 


We Have It! 


A Perfect Steam Cooker 


WITH DOORS. Don't miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Wonder- 
ful saving of fuel and labor. Get it for 
your home and summer cottage. Write 
for circulars. Special rate for ten days. 


Agents Wanted, Salary and Commission. 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
48 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 


RUGS or tour OLD CARPETS 
Wy AS SEND FOR 
PRICE 
: ; LIST | 
Allen Rag weovin Oo 408 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NOTHING LIKE IT itn We, 


Journal Ever Published”’ for WOMEN or Men. 


“A most excellent two-dollar investment.” 


“ar aerdecun ee wee | 
‘The Great Round World,’’ 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A TRIAL FREE 


The most useful and labor- 
saving device ever applied 
to a Bicycle. We attach it 
to any Bicycle for $4.50. Write for free 
trial offer and complete 1902 Catalogue 
of Bicycles and Sundries. 


SUTCLIFFE & C0., Loulsville, Ky. 
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The New Bead Work 


By Helen Combes 





BEADED PURSE WHEN FINISHED 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION 


superb taste from its advice. 


practical way. Everything is illustrated. 


her home can afford to be without. 


incomes, 





HE sudden revival of the old-fashioned | 


beaded purses and chatelaine bags of our 
grandmothers’ day has set the younger 


generation to work at the fascinating | 


occupation of bead knitting or crochet. 


The circular bags and purses cannot be worked | 
| with the knitting stitch, but they are easy to work 


in crocheting. In this, also, the beads are put on 
the wrong side, and as the work is circular, and 
does not have to be turned from side to side, the 
beads are all worked in on the same stitch. To 
fasten the bead on it is brought down close to the 
work before the silk is thrown over the hook. The 
crocheting should be rather tight in order that the 
beads may be 
firmly held on 
their own sides. 
Care must be 
taken, in knitting 
a circular piece, 
to frequently take 
two stitches into 
one stitch of the 
preceding row. 
Otherwise the 
work will curl, 
and it will be im 
possible to flatten 
it out. 

Knitting silk 
of the color de- 
sired, with the 
beads strung on it, and two fine steel needles, are all 
that are needed for the knitted purses. The stitches 
are cast on one needle. Sixty stitches will make a 
bag of moderate size. It is well to make four rows 
of plain knitting before beginning the bead work, 
and to leave at each end of the needle four stitches 
without beads, the plain strip thus left being taken 
up in the sewing together of the bag. 

The first row of beads is placed on the back of 
the strip. 
a bead is slipped down close to the knitting. When 
the silk is thrown over and pulled through the stitch 
this bead is carefully heldin place. This is repeated 


BEAD CROCHET 





Before the stitch is taken on the needle | 





all along this side until within four stitches of the | 


end of the needle. 
beads must be put on the front side of the work. 





PLAIN BEAD KNITTING 


To do this it is necessary to use the purl stitch, 
knitting the first four stitches, purling all those on 
which beads are to be put, and again knitting the 
last four. This rule follows throughout the knit- 
ting, leaving a few rows at the top without beads to 
be sewed to the frame. A lining of soft silk should 
be inserted. The bag may then be attached to metal 
top, and finished along the bottom with a double 
fringe of threaded French beads. 

It is not difficult to learn how to knit a pattern 
with one kind of beads. The difficulty comes when 
two kinds are wanted. Here the beads must be so 
strung that each will come exactly in its place. To 
accomplish this it is best to construct a diagram of 
the pattern, and to string the beads according to the 
diagram. The rest is simply plain knitting, care 


| being taken not to run any beads in the few plain 


stitches allowed at the ends of the work. 

The basket-work pattern is the easiest for ama- 
It is done by knitting four plain and then 
four beaded stitches for four rows. Then the proc- 
ess is reversed, knitting first four beaded and then 
four plain stitches for another four rows. 





BASKET-WORK BEAD KNITTING 


On the next row, however, the | 


| 
| 
| 








costs $2.00 per year. 


which money cannot ordinarily purchase. 








A DUTCH LIVING ROOM, BUILT ENTIRELY FROM A HOUSE 
It presents its information interestingly and in a very plain, 


The House Beautiful is a magazine which no woman interested in the beauty of 
It is full of suggestions for house building, 
house decorating and furnishing, and is equally valuable for people of large or small 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, ex.-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, thorough and useful. 
But to have you test its value, for 50 cents we will send it to you for 


three future months, together with our new Grand Album of the House Beautiful, being 
selections and illustrations from issues of two years back. The album alone is a prize 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Publishers, Dept. B, 11 Eldredge Court, CHICAGO 


COMPLIMENTARY ! 


New Grand Album of 


The House Beautiful 


“The House Beautiful” is an illus- 
trated monthly magazine which gives 
you the world’s best authorities on 
every feature of making a house beau- 
tiful. It is invaluable for either man- 
sion or cottage. It shows you wherein 
taste goes farther than money. Its 
teachings have saved costly furnish- 
ings from being vulgar; and on the 
other hand thousands of inexpensive 
houses are exquisite examples of 


The magazine 


Enclose 50 cents and address 
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If your dealer cannot supply 





Are ELEGANT, STYLISH and 
FIT PERFECTLY 


Our latest models come in every variety of material, 
from $1.00 to $5.00 a pair. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, CHICAGO 





you, write to us for catalogue. 











Withouf the Foster 


iT THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER COMPANY, 438 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
EE ESET, SE 








With the Foster 





The Straight Military Front 


shown in figure to right is secured 
by wearing the 


FOSTER HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Patented December 5, 1899. 


The only supporter with a pad large 
enough and supporting bands strong 
enough to hold back the entire abdomen, 
assuring the wearer a correct standing 
position and the much desired straight 
front. It has a waist band which presses 
on the sides of the waist, making it 
round, and has no metal parts to mar or 
tear the corset. 


Wide web, black or white, - 6c 
Wide web, faney frilled, black, 
nee rene eo ee Tbe 

envy * wi ree 

desired, . . . + $1.25 

The name “ Foster” is stamped on every pair. 
Don't let your dealer impose on you with “ some- 
thing just the same as ‘The Foster.’" If he 
hasn't it, we will mail it to you on receipt of 
price. Give color desired and your height and 
waist measure. 


THREE 
GRADES: 











at the Waist 


uncomfortable and useless. 


Suitable for any day and all the day. 
in, walk in or rest in. 


Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 


postpaid, for $1.00, Drab or 


A Corset that Cannot Break 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it 
is made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. 
Good to work 
It is shapely, comfortable and 
durable, and as it cannot break at the waist it is the 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent, 
hite, Long, Short or Medium 
ength. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Michigan 











Cracks in Floors 


are unsightly, unclean and unsanitary. 
Grippin’s Wood, Crack and Crevice Filler 

is the only perfect and permanent 

remedy, and is conceded to fill a 
~ universal want. A clean paste, 
i| easily and quickly applied. 
/ TTT Adapted to all kinds and con- 
Uh. ht Li \\W\y ditions of wood. Average cost 
Filling Cracks with our about $1.00 per room of 200 

Vatent Applier square feet. 

Write to-day for our booklet and testimonials. 

Enclose stamp. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. H, Newark, New York 
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: Every Home Needs 
| The Gem Ironing Machine 


4) Why? Because it makes froni 
easy, does 10 hours’ work in 1 hour 

costs 1% cents hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. fine work without 
worry. Your money back if not 
satisfactory. Sent FREE: Itlus- 
trated bookiet, ** Modern Methods in 
Ironing.” Valuable suggestions. 
Write to-day. DOMESTIC MANGLE 
CO., Bex E, Racine Junction, Wis. 

For a Linen Centrepiece 


END 25 CENT. and Tyrian Dyes Wash Silk 


to work it; also a Set of Battenberg ters, 
including Collar, Cuffs, Tie End and Handkerchief. 
Also our catalog of Stamped Goods. All for 25 cents. 


PHYLLIS ART CO., 91 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Let 
Beauty 
Persuade 
You 


to wear a Ferris Good Sense Corset 
Waist. Comfort inclines you towards 
a Ferris Waist and good health urges 
you to wear it. Let beauty turn the 
balance in its favor—for the Ferris 
Waist is beautiful as well as health- 
ful and comfortable. For the beau- 

tiful woman, who would keep 

her beauty and youthful fresh- 


ness, there is no equal to the 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


Waist 


They are not made after exag- 
gerated ‘‘French patterns,’ but are 
made to conform to- the _ natural 

beauty of model forms, as shown in 
this photograph. 


This waist is No. 530, made of good 
coutil. If not to be had of your dealer, 
we will send it to you postpaid on re- 
ceipt of money order for $1.50. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Refuse to accept substitutes for yourself or children ; 
the genuine have ‘FERRIS GOOD SENSE” 
in red letters sewed in each waist. The only 
reason a dealer offers you a substitute is because 
it is to his advantage, not yours. 


Ferris Waists are sold by all leading 
retailers. Made in various materials and styles 
to fit Ladies, Misses and Children, in prices from 
25 cents to $2.75 each. 


The Ferris Book, illustrated 
from life, sent free by mail. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 


341 Broadway, New York. 
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MRS. RALSTON’S CHAT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N, RICHARDSON 








ARCH, although counted upon 
the calendar as one of the 
spring months, cannot be 
counted upon Fashion’s calen- 
dar in the same way, as far as 
the wearing of new spring 
clothes is concerned. For the 
weather is notoriously change- 

it ableand unsettled inthis month 

° as we know, and Fashion is 
very much in the same mood herself. 

It is in this month that nearly all the 
couluriéres and modistes of Paris show for 
the first time their new models, illustrative 
of their highly artistic conceptions and con- 
ceits in the fashions 
for the coming season. 
These first views, 
given in the salons 
of the noted artists of 
fashion, are regarded 
in the most solemn 
and serious manner, 
and indeed the conse- 
quences are momen- 
tous, touching as 
closely as they do the 
world feminine. 


T IS in March that 
these models for 
the spring are first 
shown in Paris to the 
waiting buyers, who 
have been sent by the 
shops from all over this country and Europe; 
it is also there that the fashions may be said 
to be finally settled for the ensuing six months, 
and there, too, that the styles of the new skirt 
and of the new sleeve are decided. 

The idea of following, in a measure, the 
rule laid down by a high authority on dress, 
as shown in the French models, is a wise one. 
It is always well to have an ideal, even though 
it be beyond one’s reach. 


OW something about the new materials for 
the spring: These are known and de- 
cided upon many weeks before the designing 
and making of the model gowns take place— 
and naturally so, as it is 
necessary to have tools to 
work with. The manufac- 
turers all vie to outdo each 
other, and to have their 
special lines of goods ac- 
cepted by the big creators 
of fashion in Paris, as by 
this acceptance of materials, 
laces, etc., the necessary 
cachet is given as well as 
the final seal of Fashion’s 
favor, which makes them 
the accepted fabrics 
throughout the world for the 
coming season. Cloths, of 
course, still hold the first 
place for street and tailor 
gowns, and the new cloths 
show a lustre and sheen in their finish which 
make them almost equal to satin. 





OR softness of tone the new colors have 
never been surpassed. Ecru, ranging 
from the palest biscuit shade, bids fair to be 
more fashionable than ever, which is high 
praise indeed. In cloth materials this color- 
ing will make up into the smartest possible 
kind of tailor suits. Really, after black, 
there is nothing one can wear in so many 
different ways with so many 
kinds of blouses, hats, etc., as 


the varying shades of tan, 
écru and biscuit. 
Grenadines in both black 


and colors will be more worn 
this summer than they have 
been for some time past. 
Although grenadine is too 
standard a material ever to 
have been displaced, the wear- 
ing of it has been confined 
almost exclusively to older 
women, and this will continue 
to be the case as far as the 
black ones are concerned. 
There is nothing nicer or more 
durable for a_ light-weight 
gown for the summer than one 
of the iron-frame grenadines, 
and nothing which will answer 
for as many occasions if made up over a silk 
lining and after a pretty design. 


HE new colored grenadines are very lovely, 
and will make up into charming and serv- 
iceable gowns. Ribbon in various widths 
and combinations of colors is the prettiest 
trimming to use with grenadine. Entire 
ruffles of ribbon, or ruffles of the material 
edged with smaller ruffles of the ribbon, 
make an effective trimming for the skirt. 
Spanish ruffles, an old fashion revived, give 
that abundance of fullness to the modern skirt 
that is so essential around the lower part 
without adding to the size around the hips. 








PPT 


TRAIGHT, full ruffles as a skirt trimming 
are only possible in the light-weight 
materials, and are in many cases edged with 
ribbon. Three to five are generally used 
for a skirt, with a space half the width of the 
ruffle between them. I saw the other day a 
very smart gown of grenadine. The skirt 
was quite long and made in front with a 
graduated panel of lace, and three straight, 
finely shirred ruffles extended from the sides 
of the panel around the lower edge, in- 
creasing in depth toward the back. The 
edge of each ruffle was finished with baby 
ribbon, the ribbon in two tones of a color 
contrasting to the shade of the material. 
On a white grenadine the ribbon would 
be pretty in two shades of pink or blue; 
or on a black gown a combination of white 
and a color would be good. To finish the 
description of the model, however, the bodice 
was made with rather a fichu effect in front, 
having several rows of shirring on the 
shoulders, the material crossing at the waist- 
line and fastening at the left side. The vest 
was of lace with a smaller inner vest of taffeta 
silk matching in color the shade of the rib- 
bon trimming. From the vest, extending 
across the shoulders, was a narrow, square 
collar of lace with ribbon trimmings. The 
sleeves were shirred across the tops, and then 
fell very wide and loose to the wrists, where 
they were finished with cuffs of taffeta silk. 


OR entire dresses for general wear all 
through the spring months nothing is nicer 
than one of the varieties of veiling materials. 
Indeed, in these thin, soft, very light-weight 
materials a wonderful state of perfection has 
been reached both as to texture and coloring. 
A dress of veiling in one of the light shades 
is pretty for afternoon or evening wear. 
Challie is slightly less expensive than some 
of the veilings, and is shown in both plain 
colors and figured. The small polka-dotted 
challies make up into most charming little 
gowns. Polka-dot materials will be much 
worn this season, not 
only as entire gowns, 
but also as trim- 
mings,and combined 
with materials of a 
plain color. 
Shirt-waist dresses 
made of challie, 
either figured or 
plain, are particu- 
larly nice and may 
be worn on countless 
occasions, as a at 
change from the cot- 
ton shirt-waist and 
the tailor-made suits 





HESE light-weight materials are proving 
so satisfactory and doing such excellent 
service that to a very large extent they are 
taking the place of the foulards, although for 
many purposes it is hard to find a satisfactory 
substitute for the foulard gown. The satin- 
finished foulards are even prettier than they 
were last season, and make up beautifully 
into gowns meant for ‘‘ one’s very best.’ 
They are so exquisitely soft and pliable in 
texture that they make the loveliest and most 
graceful of silk gowns, and while they have 
the advantage of a silk gown they also have 
the coolness of a cotton one. Silk and satin 
foulards clean beautifully. 

All gowns made from these soft, light- 
weight materials look decidedly better, I 
think, when made with one form of 
trimming around the waist and hip 
line, something to relieve the abso- 
lutely plain appearance. Plaits and 
tucks are probably the best as they 
can be arranged in so many different 
ways. They show no signs whatever 
of losing their vogue. 


KIRTS as yet do not show any 
decidedly new feature. The 
skirts of the washable gowns will be 
made, almost without exception, to 
well clear the ground—walking 
length, in fact—and this is most 
sensible, and in keeping with the 
nature of the gown. A few excep- 
tions, as in all cases, seem necessary 
to this good rule, as, for instance, in 
the case of a flowered organdy or a 
fine muslin gown intended for the 
afternoon or for church wear. Then, of 
course, the skirt should be made long. 


T IS impertant, before having one’s new 
spring or summer gowns fitted, to see that 
the corset fits properly and is suited to one’s 
figure. The straight-front corset has been 
almost universally adopted, for several rea- 
sons: first, because it is fashionable; second, 
because it is far more comfortable, giving a 
freedom and suppleness to the figure quite 
unknown and impossible with the old-style 
corset. The old idea that a small waist is a 
thing of beauty is, fortunately for women, 
entirely obsolete. 





NEW blouses for early spring, to be worn 

principally with tailor suits, are made of 
Scotch plaid patterns in soft silks. Many of 
these blouses are fastened up the back, and 
are made with front and back alike—one very 
broad box-plait in the centre with smaller 
ones on each side. 

With these blouses high belts of black 
moiré silk are worn, and stocks of plissé 

white mull tied in short 

~ full bows in front. These 

plaid blouses are very 

smart looking, and use- 

ful also as they may be 

worn with all one’s odd 
skirts and jackets. 

A new material for 
blouses—new of course 
only for this purpose — 
is poplin. It comes ina 
lovely line of colorings, 
and with its rather heavy 
cords does not require 
much trimming beyond 
plaits. 

The first early blouses 
made in wash materials 
for this spring are in 
piqué, crash, drilling 
and the heavier cotton 
and linen fabrics, in white and colors. 

Homespun, which was so popular during 
the past season, will be much ‘more worn this 
spring. It is a particularly nice material, 
being light in weight and shedding the dust 
easily, besides having most excellent ‘‘ stay- 
ing qualities.’”’ The new weaves show a 
glossiness of surface new in homespun. 





HIS month, with its high winds, is the time 
when woman’s attention naturally turns 
to the subject of veils. The new ones are 
mostly of tulle or fine thread mesh. They 
are so fairylike in texture that they seem like 
veritable cobwebs with only a dot here and 
there to show that one has a veil on at all. 
The shops are showing these tulle veils 
with the finest and dantiest imaginable che- 
nilleembroidery. This embroidery begins as 
a border around the edge in front and grows 
narrower and finer toward the back. 


AFFETA silk gowns for the street, com- 
bined with heavy linen embroidery, are 
distinctly new and smart in appearance. 
Speaking of embroidery, the craze for it con- 
tinues unabated, and clothes bid fair to be 
overrun with it. In fact, a touch of embroid- 
ery is anemphatic note in this year’s clothes. 
The use of ribbon as a trimming and a gar- 
niture for all kinds of gowns seems to have 
taken a new lease of life, and it is introduced 
in one way or another upon countless gowns 
and bodices. Embroidery done with ribbon 
is one of the 
new and novel 
ways of intro- 
ducing an old 
friend—the 
embroidery 
being carried 
out quite on 
the same plan 
as that which 
is done in the 
ordinary way 
with embroid- 
ery floss, only 
substituting 
ribbons in 
various colors 
and widths. Nothing lovelier nor more 
natural in effect can be imagined than an 
evening gown trimmed in this fashion. A 
black crépe de chine or lace gown, embroid- 


ered in this way, in black ribbons and a slight | 


touch of color, makes a truly charming gown. 


ATS this spring promise to be more roll- 
ing in shape than they were in the winter 
—the flare of the brim being more pro- 
nounced. The trimming still remains flat 
and wide, and much of it is placed under the 
brim and well toward 
the back. The trim- 
ming being so placed 
naturally throws the 
hat more over the face, 
which is a good point 
for summer-time. 
Toques and smaller 
hats have sharply flar- 
ing wide brims, and 
on the stiffer hats a 
rosette or a single wide 
quill is quite sufficient 
trimming. The hat of 
black chiffon, for be- 
tween-seagon wearing, 
is very much the best, 
and a hat of this kind may be worn quite 
as well the year round. Bonnets of black 
chiffon, with a touch of white or mauve, 
are more becoming than any other kind for 
the elderly lady. They are of feather-weight 
lightness, and yet are serviceable. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us, 


New Suits and 
Skirts for Easter. 


If you wish something decidedly new in a 
suit or skirt, and entirely different from the 
ready-made garments which you find in 
every store, write for our Catalogue and 
Samples. There are hundreds of firms sell- 
ing ready-made suits and skirts, but we are 
the only house making fashionable garments 
to order at moderate prices. 

Our Spring Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of ladies’ costumes and skirts, 
selected from the newest Paris models. Our 
designs are exclusive and are shown by no 
other firm, and the materials from which we 
make our garments comprise only the very 
latest fabrics. , 





a 
eeeet b< } 4% 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Suits, well-tailored, showing many varia- 
tions of the prevailing fashions, 
from Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, in attractive designs, 
lined throughout with excellent 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 

New Shirts of the proper flare, light in 
weight, graceful, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts made to stand all kinds 
of weat her, $5 up. 

Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty, 
fetching, cool and comfortable, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts, chic and full of style. You 
can’t tell how soon the warm 
weather may come. $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. er what you 
desire; any garment that does not fit and please you 
may be returned and your money will be refunded. 
Our aim is your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
139 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Moderate Trousseaus for 


Spring Brides 


By Mrs. Ralston 





T IS remarkable nowadays how 
far a limited amount of money 
will go in the dressing of a 
woman, To help as far as 
possible the girl who has only 
a small sum to spend upon 
her trousseau the following 
lists may beof value. Inthe 
spending of one’s money for 

a purpose of this kind—and particularly 

when the amount is small—everything 

which is purchased should be practical and 
made up in the simplest style. 

There is no question but that it is far wiser 
and more economical for the girl who has only 
seventy-five dollars to spend upon her trous- 
seau to be married in a street or traveling 
gown — preferably a tailor suit in some dark 
color—than in the conventional wedding 
gown of white. With a tailor suit and a 
light bodice, hat and gloves, she will be 
absolutely correct in her attire. 

All the articles mentioned in the list which 
is given for this trousseau are presumably 
‘‘ ready-made’’ clothes, which have reached 
a truly wonderful point of prettiness and 
cheapness combined. For the amounts men- 
tioned these clothes could certainly not be 
made at home—that is, if the girl’s time is 
of value in other directions. 





At a Cost of $75.00 


EE EERE is oxhe5g hd 6 ris00 0c cbecese $15.00 
ee es oo cn ees ccecceens 3.50 
ss ads papenbecccescceccee BaOe 
es bak ensegseeces ce se ces 5.00 
TG, cos ncicvcescocescescee 1,25 
wee wash waists at $1.00 each ............ = 
CCE ideegleccksesticcevsscccsces 
RE ok 5s Bb bass acenec cece cee 1.50 | 
Two nightgowns at 85 cents each......... 1.70 
Two nightgowns at $1.25 each............ 2.50 | 
Two chemises at 50 cents each............ 1.00 | 
Two chemises at $1.00 each.. ............- 2.00 
Two underwaists at 75 cents each......... 1.50 
Two underwaists at $1.00 each............ 2.00 
Two pairs drawers at 50 cents each....... 1.00 
Two pairs drawers at 85 cents each....... 1.70 


One sateen petticoat 
One muslin petticoat 
One muslin petticoat 








en RS RR 00 | 
nes cdeban coc ccceveetec 5 | 
Stockings, half-dozen pairs ............... 1.50 | 
ST SREAGTURO Unde 6090-60 4'0.05 0b 60 006oceede 8.50 | 
Handkerchiefs, one dozen................ 150 | 

| Sumdries........00.sseeerecssccccecerecees 2.85 | 
TOR Gs.u MED niddhoe er pt eh dnwenscere® $75.00 | 





A Tailor Suit is Indispensable 


= first item, the tailor suit, is quite indis- 
pensable—indeed, it may be called the 
foundation stone of the trousseau. It will 
answer for the wedding gown, and fit into all 
other occasions as well. A very nice plain 
but neatly made tailored suit can be bought 
ready made for the price given. 

A walking-skirt for general every-day wear, 
to save the skirt of the tailor suit, and to be 
worn with the flannel shirt-waist, is also indis- 
pensable. 

The dress of challie, which it would be 
necessary and very much better to have made 
at home, to one’s own measure and according 
to one’s own taste, would be found most 
useful as an afternoon and ‘‘ at home’’ gown. 
Challie of a nice quality may be purchased 
for fifty cents a yard. This leaves a margin 
of seven dollars for the making and linings. 
The trimming is made by tucking the mate- 
rial; a ribbon belt and stock and some small 
pearl buttons will finish such a gown prettily. 
It would be a mistake to attempt anything 
elaborate, although if one happened to havea 
piece of lace it could be used very effectively 
upon a gown of this kind. 

A wrapper costing two dollars means, of 
course, a ready-made one of flannelette or 
percale. Apretty one could be made at home 
—but hardly so inexpensively —of flannel, 
finishing the seams, front edges, collar and 
cuffs with rows of feather-stitching, and adding 
some French knots to the collar and cuffs. 


a 
Plain, Well-Made Underclothes the Best 


S FOR the underclothes, referring to the 
ones and prices indicated in the list, 
they are made of muslin and cambric, made 
and finished neatly, trimmed with embroidery 
or hemstitched ruffles of the cambric or mus- 
lin, and may be bought in a very large assort- 
ment of styles, but it is well for a girl to 
remember, when buying clothes of all de- 
scriptions for a limited amount, that the wisest 
course is to choose the extremely plain and 
simple garments, preferring quality to trim- 
mings and ‘‘ show.’’ 

In two articles of woman’s dress I cannot 
recommend cheapness—gloves and shoes. 
These should always be of the best quality 
that can be afforded, as good shoes and gloves 
are always the best and most economical 
of investments. 


For a Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars 


OR the girl who isto be married in the spring 
or early summer, and has one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars to spend upon her 
trousseau, I would say that if she can sew 
neatly, and has time, she will, with the 
amount specified, have little difficulty in 
gathering together a perfectly suitable and 
satisfactory wardrobe, for there never was a 
time when hand sewing counted for more than 
it does at present. 

I take it for granted that the wedding dress 
will be the tailor suit. This suit isa difficult 
one for the home dressmaker to make —there- 
fore it is wiser to buy one ready made. The 
bought suits are, as a rule, far better cut, 
finished and tailored than the average home- 
made suit. To balance this, however, there 
are many parts of the trousseau that can be 
made far better at home —as, for instance, the 
gown of foulard which is almost indispensable 
in the spring trousseau, as it may be worn on 
almost any occasion. It may be most simply 
made, in shirt-waist suit fashion, or it may be 
made up more elaborately and trimmed with 
lace for an afternoon gown. 


- 
Dresses for a Spring or Summer Bride 

SUGGEST a dress of flannel, feeling sure 

that no bride will have cause to regret 
having one gown of this kind in her trousseau. 
Of course, such a gown must be simply made, 
as the material, and the occasions for its use, 
require this. A flannel suit or dress is never, 
under any circumstances, ‘‘a dressy’’ one. 
It is suitable only for general every-day wear 
and tear; but as part of one’s days are spent 
in this way a dress of this sort will not be out 
of place, even in a bride’s trousseau. 

The walking-skirt of serge or cloth saves 
all one’s better skirts, and is, besides, a most 
useful thing to have. Worn with a cotton 
shirt-waist in the morning nothing is nicer 
nor more appropriate. 

A shirt-waist dress of gingham, crash or 
holland, for the warm days, is a very good 
one to include among one’s clothes. Or this 
gown could be replaced by a white muslin. 

A coat of some light-weight cloth will cer- 
tainly be needed, and as it will likely be worn 
with many gowns the best colors to select 
from would be tan, Oxford gray or black. 


oh 
Best Materials for the Blouses 


NDIA SILK makes lovely summer blouses 
and washes extremely well. One of 
white, tucked in quarter-inch tucks in front, 
with feather-stitching between the tucks, and 
the collar and cuffs trimmed to match, would 
be a smart addition to the trousseau. 

A pretty and most inexpensive dressing- 
sacque can be made of outing flannel in 
kimono fashion, or the dressing-gown may be 
made in this way, using also the outing Jan- 
nel, and have the dressing-sacque of lawn 
with ruffles of the same for trimming. The 
prices given in the list for underclothes refer 
to the ones which can be bought ready made, 
but for the sum allowed for these under- 
clothes — the total amounting to twenty-three 
dollars and fifty cents—the cambric could be 
bought and the clothes all made at home, 
always providing one knows how to “cut 
out’’ and sew neatly by hand and machine. 

The list which I have prepared for the girl 
who has one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
to spend on her trousseau is as follows: 








At a Cost of $125.00 
OM oe dadg ShGsshceuretenessare’ $ 20.00 
I Be iss. nk sec cvctduceceresees . 16.00 
EE NED non pons 00 0Geseesnse cveee 9.00 
Shirt-waist suit of gingham.............. 3.50 
WOR ceccctccscsis cossdccnccssece GMD 
each aoe 6t.exserereeseddeus os 8.00 
DP PE OD 6. cocedecrseevveccseses 5.00 
fe i hon css geéius b5eees te ses 3.00 
bP BD IO ics cc ci docsdcce cesctce. 1.50 
Two colored cotton blouses at $1.00each. 2.00 | 
EE EO ere 2.00 
os rn ere err err cr 5.00 | 
WERQPES. 0. 02.0002 -ccrcccccevseceeccosces 3.00 
Dressing-sacque of flannel................ 150 | 
| Two colored gingham petticoats at $1.00 
Be 48M Sen 2.00 | 
| One white petticoat ..........-.2eeeeeeeee 2.00 | 
| One white petticoat........-..+-..++++++- 1.00 | 
| Two nightgowns at $1.00 each........... 2.00 
| One nightgown ......-....+2:22eeeee cress 1.25 
One nightgown ............5 ssseeereeeee 2.00 | 
Two chemises at $1.00 each.............. 2.00 | 
nr Linch pesvesede ceetestens ves 2.00 
cas cu ctcndsthearscecdecccec’ 1.50 | 
| Two underwaists at 75 centseach........ 1.50 | 
| Two underwaists at $1.00 each........... 2.00 
ee, OPEL ET TET EEL 75 
ED 5.0%) oe toessesocedooness 1.00 | 
Two pairs drawers at $1.25 each.......,.. 2.50 | 
AEE ne 5k66y'0 onbe 5b bda> Caveocteene 2.50 
PEMD 06 cre ssccscvcccasercccsecccece 3.00 
ccs swe d ciue Kh be Bes en oeeeee bes 2.00 
ES ona d Lhaceewesebebe es dades 1.75 
i CD ve oncicesessveevedessee 1.75 
ast cy ay bekriure dere vewnscoeee - 3.50 
dart tiwacech gave 6eoe6s 600008608 3.50 
SEs sae ah sade pedadkan ketec sudenn sed $125.00 








The Two-Hundred-Dollar Trousseau 


F COURSE, for two hundred dollars the 
possibilities of a trousseau are largely 
increased. 
ding gown is possible, something that may be 
worn afterward for an informal little evening 
or house gown. White is the prescribed tra- 
ditionary costume, but for the amount I have 
allowed in this estimate the choice of mate- 
rials is nécessarily limited. A very pretty 
little gown could easily be made of muslin or 
Swiss plumitis— indeed, the list of thin white 
materials is a long one to choose from, and a 
gown of any one of the washable cotton fabrics 
is undoubtedly the best choice to make for a 
wedding gown to suit a purse which must be 
stretched to meet so many other demands. 
At least, in choosing a muslin gown one has 
the consciousness of knowing one is not 
making an attempt to imitate something quite 
beyond one’s means: or, still worse, attempt- 
ing to reproduce in a cheap material the 
expensive wedding gown of the girl who can 
afford to have everything else in keeping, as 
fine clothes require fine accessories. I donot 
mean by this to condemn the simpler and 
more inexpensive wedding gowns. On the 
contrary, I think them far prettier and more 
appropriate and in keeping with the spirit of 
the occasion, and most emphatically the best 
for young brides, than more elaborate ones. 
In this trousseau I have endeavored to give 
a list that may be altered without in any way 
increasing the specified amount. The list 
comprises the following articles: 


At a Cost of $200.00 


ss cic cnavecuewsbeaceasees $ 20.00 
aad. b56%e'969y 60000042 ts é6mkae 22.00 
ENE ney ee 15.00 | 
EE BS sivvvccccnssscicrsessceevers Ee 
NO RESET ere Torr re 16.00 
Shirt-waist suit in crash or gingham...... 4.00 | 
2 ere erer ry tee 5.00 | 
TS casdnaceosdsevened4i sakeenext 10.00 | 
WRPPES 20.00 crceccccccescceccrcceoes eee 6.00 | 
TD cc rcccecseescurscrevsecse ane 1 
ALM TT eT rrr eT a | ia 
dies Adee ep ewes eet ds ehereiwae 3.50 | 
ee ces es en nice dome debee 3.00 | 
a 
RT ES casenereccens ietereesieryetens. , 
8 hieinass 40204608 RC RR DSE SS 3.00 | 
not oh nc been bEb a0 es 00-6 2.50 | 
TE INE GOOD ee ccccccrecccocncss +s Sa | 
Three cotton blouses at $1.25 each........ 3.75 | 
One white Madras blouse................ 2.50 | 
CG ID oo cececcecccescscccsess O00 

| Ge BARGE! DICUSS. 6.010005 cccccccscoccces 2.50 

| Two colored petticoats at $1.00 each..... 2.00 
One white muslin petticoat............. . 2 
One white muslin petticoat............... 2.00 
‘Two nightgowns at $1.25 each............ 2.50 
Two nightgowns at $2.00 each ........... 4.00 
Three pairs drawers at $1.00 eaclh........ 3.00 
Three pairs drawers at $1.50 each ........ 4.50 | 
Three chemises at $2.00 each............ 6.00 
Three chemises at $1.25 each............. 3.75 | 
Three underwaists at $1.00 each.......... 3.00 
Three underwaists at $1.25 each........... 3.75 
SEE 655-00 K28%00405 se Gs SRE SSSOES OR 3.00 


More elaborate set, made of soft-finished 
nainsook trimmed with embroidery and 
| i CN a ss cc ccheeeecunendete en's 14.00 





Lad na Uae as Oubeen Kbbs 04 9040-45-00 $200.00 
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Gowns for Different Purposes 
FTER the wedding gown, and second 
only in importance, is the traveling or 
‘* going-away’’ gown. This, too, in a lim- 
ited trousseau, must be something as prac- 
tical and suitable for many times and occa- 
sions as the suit of tailor make. 


With *hat amount a simple wed- | 


A gown of challie trimmed with plaits, and | 


a touch of lace at the throat and wrists, in one 
of the pretty gray or biscuit shades, would 
make both a useful and a smart gown for 
afternoon and home wear. 

A navy blue foulard with a small white 
figured design, for church and street wear, 
would be the fourth selection to make. 

The extra coat should be one of some color 
that may be worn with all of one’s gowns. 
One made in plain tailor style would be best. 


A wrapper of Albatross, trimmed with: 
ruffles of the material and finished with sev- ‘| 


eral rows of machine stitching, could be made 
very dainty and pretty. 


op 
Blouses of Silk and Cotton 


HE blouses—of which I have allowed half 
a dozen— it is best to vary in material 
and, of course, in style. The cotton blouses 
will be suitable for every-day wear, with the 
walking-skirt or tailor suit—one of white 
Madras, which is sure not to wash out ‘‘ or 
fade,’’ one of taffeta silk matching in color 
the tailor-made suit, and one of a light-weight 
and light-colored flannel in a pin stripe pat- 
tern for traveling and outdoor sports. 

I have purposely omitted from these lists 
silk petticoats, which are very uncertain 
investments unless made of the best quality 
of silk, when they become expensive luxuries. 
Petticoats made of colored ginghams or fancy 
lawns make the nicest kinds of skirts for gen- 
eral wear with all sorts of gowns. 
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Garments 


The prevailing styles in women's cos- 
tumes for the approaching season are fore- 
casted in the new edition of the Weeltex 
Fashion Book, which contains the latest 
creations of foreign artists reproduced by 
American skill. The above illustration 
shows one of the very latest of the season's 
creations. Send in your application now 
for fashion book. Mention THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 

Wooltex styles are the leaders, the 

garments are perfection in details of 

fit and finish, ancl quality the best. 


HH. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohie 




















This Exquisite 
Parisian 
Trimmed 


Money Back § 


Be Stylish 
Save Money 
No. 6— Tucked 
Black Chiffon Hat 
made over wire frame 
with brim slightly roll- 
ing on both sides and dip 

front, crown of soft corded 
straw braid; trimming, bunch 
of 3 large, very fine quality 


French mousseline roses, jack 
or pink, and two beautiful steel P 
buckles. Price only $1.98. . Man 


Write for free illustrated Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalog of Millinery and Ladies’ Wearin 
Apparel. kor 25c. extra we deliver any trigemed 
hat, securely packed in a patent metal-bound box, 
to your nearest direct express office, express 
charges prepaid. 

Chicago Mail Order and Millinery Company 
In Our New Building, N. W. Cor. State and Monroe, Uhicago 











McGee Underskirts 
eat 


} The adjustable yoke is 
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made in two pieces, which 

are drawn together over the 

hips until perfectly smooth, 
and permanently fastened 
by. two series of hooks and 
eyelets. This adjustment 
need never be changed. 
This feature is exclusive to 
McGee Skirts and insures 
a style and fit equal to 
that of the best tailor- 
made garments, at a 
great saving in cost. 


$2.25 to $22.00 


Your money back if you 
desire it. 


The best dealers 
sell McGee skirts. 


Booklet mailed 
on request. 


Address Dept. L. 
This label on every McGee 
skirt: 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Me Gu Toro: 


Jackson, Mich. 
PATENTED 
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The New Spring Hats 


Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


FOR A BRIDESMAID 


Embrcidered muslin is used for making this 
hat. The muslin brim ends in a bow in the 
back which falls gracefully to the shoulders. 
A wreath of roses and their foliage is placed 
on the brim in front. The hat has a Tam 
crown and a plaited brim. 


THE NEW SAILOR HAT 


if there is any style of hat which is indis- 
pensableitisthesailor, The one illustrated 
is of coarse Mexican straw trimmed with a 
scarf of soft silk which is drawn through a 
large jet buckle directly in front, the ends 
falling over the brim at the left side. 





TRIMMED WITH ROSES 


The brim of this chip hat is turned up sharply 
on the right side. The hat is piped with 
chiffon and is trimmed with a black ostrich 
feather. A spray of soft crush roses falls 
over the brim. For afternoon or church 
wear this hat will be very useful. 





TOQUE WITH FLOWERS 


For afternoon wear with a veiling or foulard 
gown this toque would be suitable. It is 
made of rows of straw edged with black 
taffeta. A wreath of roses, ranging from 
deep red to palest pink, holds the brim up 
gracetully, and rests upon the hair. 





TOQUE FOR THE AFTERNOON 


Two long white ostrich feathers, which fall 
gracefully over the hair at the side and 
back, are used for trimming this pretty 
toque of figured net which is made over 
tulle on a wire foundation. It should fit 
closely in the back, 





A JAUNTY OUTING HAT 


This useful straw hat is piped around the 
edge with black velvet. There is quite a 
pronounced roll on the left side, where it is 
caught with a chou of soft satin ribbon, 
through which a broad quill is thrust. This 
hat is very smart looking. 
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The Phipps and 
Atchison Hats 


Bearing the trade-mark shown in this at 
', are renowned for 

their exclusiveness, 
style and finish 











f ANGs 
257% i 
PN Smart Street Hats 
WS, by the world’s most famous 
makers and designers 


The two hats illustrated are samples of 
hundreds now on exhibition by representa- 
tive houses in the U.S., Canada and Europe. 


The Phipps & Atchison Ladies’ Tailored 
and Sporting Hats have become famous at 
home and abroad 
through their ex- 
clusive styles, beau- 
tiful coloring and 
surpassing quality. 

We have prepared 

a dainty and interest- 
ing booklet, entitled 


TK, “Smart Styles” 


showing many of our newest styles retailing 
from $5.00 up. May we not sendit to you? It is 
free for the asking. If we have no agency in 
your town we can give names of nearby firms. 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON 
(STRICTLY WHOLESALE) 


441-147 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S. A. 


at Ne 

















Our Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalogue No. 51 


Stylish Dressers Contains ait ine 
latest effects in Sults, Skirts, Walsts, Petti- 
counts, dackets, Capes, ete. 


Walking 
Skirt,53.75 


No. 4420 A. Made like illus- 
tration, of all-wool, plaid- 
back, golf-cloth in Blue, 
Dark Grey, Oxford and 
Brown; suitable weight; has 
deep, double faced flounce 
finished with numerous 
rows of stitching: over- 
laid seams; inverted 
plaited back. An 
extreme- 


seine’ $8.05 

Bent 0.0. D. 

with privi- 

lege of exami- 

nation 

for $3.75 and charges. : 





particulars 


‘ 

—.170-172 .GROSSI AN: (; 
THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLO. HOUSE 

ee Retal 











California Ostrich Feathers 


_ DIRECT FROM THE FARM AT PRODUCER'S PRICES. 
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AMAZON OSTRICH PLUMES 
Very showy and popular with all our customers. Pure white 
or dyed a rich glossy black. 18 Inches —6 in, wide, $1.50; 
15 inches —6 in, wide, $2.00; 17 inches —7 in. wide, e 
Shipped prepaid to any part of the United States. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, White Ostrich Feathers 
are very fashionable this one We have for sale a com- 
plete assortment of boas, plumes, tips and fans at all prices. 
Our new 32-payge souvenir catalogue, with 40 half-tone illus- 
trations of our farm and feather, for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 
P.O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 


FREE—A great curiosity —a natural Ostrich Feather, 
just as taken from the bird, sent with each order. 














You Don’t Have to Break in 


ST to 


CORSETS 


They fit: they wear; they hold their 
; they give the low bust effect, 

and that grace to the natural curves @ 
which makes a woman's figure bean- 
tiful. The cut shows 8 T. L. No. B 
191 made of fine coutil; straight 
front; 12-inch clasp, lias seams, 
French i, trimmed with Not- 
tingham lace and baby ribbon. 

No. 158—same style, made in 
fine quality sateen jean; white and. 
French gray, $1.00. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


He can supply you—-if not, order 
direct. 


St. Louis Corset y 
1902 Morgan St., St. Mo. 
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a Designed and Drawn Especially for The Journal 


Mrs. Holden’s New Spring Dresses 
Tee™Ne 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 























IMPLICITY and inexpensiveness are the characteristics 
of the dresses which sare illustrated on this page. For 
between-season wear to church, to afternoon teas and for the 
house, dresses made after these designs will be found both 
becoming and appropriate. 








swotwws FABRICS 


Best for Women’s Wear 
Celebrated for Style 
Fastness of Color and 
Wearing Quality 
Samples and information on application 
Produced by 


PARKHILL MFG, CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Jabez C. 


KNIGHTS 








33 and 36 Inch 
For Women’s and Children’s 


A TAILORED FOULARD 





“ 9 
Underwear A “AV HOME * SRESS The tailored dress of foulard illus- 

The bodice of this figured trated above is trimmed with 

Samples and information on application to foulard dress is finished stitched bands of cloth, The 


with a collar o7 Irish lace 


J. HARPER POOR & co. | and a vest and under- 


sleeves of mousseline. 


22 Thomas St., New York City The skirt is a double affair, —™ M e x } | \ ‘a \ . 


bolero is worn over a bodice of 
grass linen. The collaris of lace. 








circular in shape, and 
trimmed with stitched 


The Queen of Dress | mitsning.in color ne 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
ss ‘ 
Insist 


On seeing the perforation 








FOR A YOUNG MATRON 


This dainty house dress is of thin canvas in one 
of the beige tones. The trimming is guipure lace. 








e 8 of S gee ee, sees © cee 
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Every five yards on the Selvedge | 


WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


If you have always bought cloth at a store try 
the mill where it is made 

We make cloth for ladies’ skirts and suits, men’s 
suits and overcoats. 

No middlemen — only our mill profit to pay. 

Express prepaid east of the Missouri River and 
north of ‘Tennessee. 

Tell us what garment you wish to make and we 
will send samples and descriptive booklet free. 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
South and 13th Streets Paszaic, New Jersey 


CLOTHS 
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FOR INFORMAL CALLS 
This pretty dress is of plain 
nun’s veiling trimmed with 
dotted veiling. 











~ | Night Dresses 


Made of excellent cotton, with 
V-shaped neck. Yoke of tucks and | 
four rows of insertion. Neck and 
sleeves embroidery trimmed. All sizes | 








FOR THE AFTERNOON 

Ecru canvas may be used for this 

dress, and the trimming may be of 

Cluny lace, or one of the good imi- 

tationsof Cluny. if madeof canvas 

. the collar and upper yoke of the 

post- 7 bodice should be of batiste em- 

C : STYLISH DINNER DRESS OF CANVAS broidered in black silk dots. Inthe 

6 paid This dress Is of dark blue canvas worn over green silk. DESIGNED FOR A YOUNG GIRL design the sleeves are tucked in 

The bodice, sieeves and skirt are trimmed with dots The design given above may be developed in any soft fine tucks and finished with lace 

embroidered in black fioss. The skirt is cut in three thin material. The skirt is arranged in double box- cuffs and undersleeves. With this 

SHEPARD, NORWELL Cco., Boston, Mass. sections, each section edged with black satin and plaits, as is also the bodice, which is confined with a dress a girdie of black satin may 
herring-boned together. lace empiecement. be worn. 
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The Tailor Suit and the Coat 


Designed and Drawn Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


"THERE is a decided tendency at present to elaboration in 

the tailor gown. But, for practical purposes, the well- 
cut, simple tailor suit is all that is required; and, coming 
as it does within the means of even the slender purse, it is 
certainly the most economical and satisfactory investment 
that either a girl or a woman can make. 
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WORN WITH A VEST 


































Jacket of smooth cloth worn with avest 
of silk of the same tone, embroidered 
with French knots in black floes. The 
lower part of the jacket Is cut In seo- 
tions, and fits snugly. 


A BLOUSED JACKET 


A stylish jacket of smooth tan 
cloth is modeled on the lines 
of ablouse. The lower part of x 
the jacket is in three sections, 
joined; while the double col- 
lar, revers and mousquetaire 
sleeves add a touch of novelty 
and youthfulness. 


MODIFIED BLAZER 


This Jacket with its large 
revers does not fasten, 
but is intended to set 
comfortably over a 
blouse or shirt-waist. j 
The design may be re- \9 
procuced in cloth of any 
shade or texture, with 
large collar and cuffs 
strapped with silk. 


FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


Quite pretty is this gown of mauve cloth of a blue 
tint, which is made with an Eton jacket and a plain 
gored skirt. The only ornamentation Is the stitch- 
ing, which may be done in violet, black or white, as 
may. be preferred. The lining is of taffeta, of the 
same shade as the gown. 


ai 
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OF BEIGE CLOTH 


The suit of beige cloth illustrated above 
has, as its ornamentation, a finish of white 
cloth, embroidered in black. The jacket 
may be cut with or without a small postilion 
back. The simple skirt is cut as the illus- 
tration shows, and stitched. 


SIMPLE STREET GOWN 


The simple street gown which is 
iMustrated on the left is absolutely 
plain, with the edges of the jacket 
and the flounces cut in scallops 
and stitched. The undersieeves 
are of silk and match the lining of 
the gown. 


A JAUNTY. SUIT 


Spring suit of blue gray with a double- 
breasted jacket cut as the illustration 
shows. The revers and girdie are of 
black silk, stitched. The skirt is fitted 
with three graduated ruffles. 
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The Forsythe Waist 


$3.50 


In the superior quality of materials used, 
and in the perfection of STYLE, FIT and 
FINISH, it stands pre-eminent and alone. 
Moreover, we show a greater variety of 
Patterns, Colors and Sizes than any house 
in the world. For the Spring of 1902 
your choice of 3500 Patterns in Genuine 
Scotch Madras. Perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed mail order customers everywhere. 

Samples and illustrations sent on 
request, 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 











865 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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HAND 
FINISHED 


Ribbed Underwear 


Vests Drawers Tights 


Union Suits 


The best Ribbed Underwear for 
Women and Children because it is 
Hand Finished. Sold by the lead- 
ing Dry-Goods houses in America. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


(Wholesale) 
Sole Owners NEW YORK 

















The Pearl 
Suit 204 Skirt 
Hanger 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


The best deviee for k 
dresses neat nad y 

bling you to put three times 
th ual quantity of clothing 
in your closet, 


Che suit hanger has an arm 
to hold the coat. The skirt is 
held firmly at the band, the 
teeth preventing it trom sagging at the back. Women who like 
their clothes kept in a nice condition will cope the Pearl 
Suit Hanger. One-third the price of other hangers. A complete 
set of six suit hangers for ladies or gentlemen, with 
cecnete L~ sent ey to CA | the U.S. for 
$1.50 hk rod for $1.85 pre- 
paid. * Bepeclally adapted for use in ‘Depactment Stores. 


Pat’d FREEMAN SCOTT, 1506 Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


LADIES SUITINGS 


Finest Quality 
Rain Proof 
Moth Proof 

All Wool 


Look for this ticket and 
stamp on goods, and 
label on garments. 

For Sale by All 
LEADING RETAILERS AND CLOTHIERS 





























\ The Taffeta Silk of To-Day 


a-Makb; 


At one-half the price that 
other Taffetas are sold at. 


Does your dealer keep it? Ask him—then ask us. We 
will tell you who does in your vicinity. Dyed in 60 colors. 
Send for free booklet. It shows the colors and contains a 
sample, and the story of Yama-Mai. Yama-Mai is stamped 
on every yard. Look for it. Address Dept. of Yama-Mai. 


BOESSNECK, BROESEL & COMPANY 


466-468 Broome Street, New York. 
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The New Raglan 


$10 







Beifeld label 
is in the Rag- 
lan you buy. 


The ‘‘Lorraine’’ 


Combines both beauty and utility. It can be 
worn with comfort every day in the year. It 
is adapted for Dress, Travel. Fraseh, 

Sen or Rain. Made of All Wool ( 
anteed) Covert Venetian in Black, Oxford, 
ht Grey, Medium Grey, Brown 
and Blue Mixed. Has half fitted back, velvet 
collar, kets and skirt slashes. A beautifully 
tailo garment. All lengths up to 58 inches. 


On Sale by Best Dealers—$10.00 


It looks as good as many $25 coats. We guar- 
antee it to be equal to any $15 garment. 





We sell to the retatler only. If your 
dealer does not keep the * Lorraine” 
ask him to send tous for sample coat. 











A QUIET HINT. No cloth is water-proof 
unless lined with rubber. ‘This has aeae con- 
demued by all physicians as unsanitar Any 
good cloth will shed rain. OURS WI 


JOSEPH BEIFELD & COMPANY 
Manufacturers (Established 18 76), Chicago 





























Unexcelled for the toilet. The ideal soap for Gameosting, 
does hus 


not destroy the oily secretions of the skin and t dry 
out the pores. Used for the shampoo, it destroys the dan- 
drwff, but does not make the hair harsh and dry. Users of 
this soap never get chapped skin. it cleanses thoroughly and 
leaves no odor of tar, and does not waste awa Send 2c. 
stamp for Free sample and toilet magazine, La iffure. 


- RICHARD BINDER, 81-83-35 South 13th St., Philadelphia 


Beautiful Clothes for Children 
VERY LATEST STYLES 
We are making a _— Limited Offer to readers 
of THE neues’ Ss OURNAL. Send 25c 
for comp pony Patterns (6 to 24 
patterns in poe set), from infants’ Vanntvebe to 
age of six years. In ordering, state age. 
Also sets of patterns for Dell Clothes, Nurs- 
Articles and Animals, Our handsome 
catalog for 1902, of latest up-to-date idens 
in children's clothing. toys, nursery outfits, 
etc., sent free with each order or on request. 
are Pattern Co.,26 W. 24th St.,N.Y.City 




















00“ 


$3.00 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelpwia; Pa. 


ite, $2.00 
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EFORE beginning to make up new 
material each season it is well to 
look over one’s present stock of 
apparel and renovate that. First 
dust every piece, remove all spots and stains, 
and decide whether or not the article is worth 
remodeling. Put all dressesin good repair 
by putting fresh facings and bindings on 
all the skirts, and also new belts if they 
are necessary. Sew on all missing hooks and 
eyes and buttons. Put clean facings in collars and 
sleeves. Sew in fresh dress shields. Attention to 
these little things will make a dollar do the work 
of two. ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine.’’ 

It is poor economy to buy a dress of a differ- 
ent color every time and then be obliged to wear it 
constantly. Select one color besides black for the 
street and another one for the evening, and keep to 
these, bringing all changes on the trimmings and 
style of making, not on the color. When confined 
to a limited wardrobe do not buy “ loud”’ colors, 
plaids, novel dress goods or conspicuous trimmings. 


If You Have a Half-Worn woolen, foulard, or 
any dress of which the skirt is short and partly 
worn on the lower edges, rip it apart, clean and 
press. Then lay the centre back of the skirt in an 
inlaid box-plait. Buy taffeta silk of the same shade 
for one or two circular flounces, making them five 
inches deep in the front and ten in the back; finish 
the upper one with a hem an inch and a quarter 
wide, and two rows of stitching at the top and bot- 
tom; head with a band of the same width cut in 
shallow scallops or festoons. Finish each upward 
point of the crescent or scallop with three small flat 
silk buttons. These buttons cost about seventy 
cents a gross, and six dozen will trim the band 
nicely. The lower flounce should be set down 
sufficiently to supply the desired length. A vel- 


| veteen binding, stitched four times on the edges, 


will answer for a facing and a protection as well. 
This addition is appropriate for a skirt of either 
plain or figured material. 


If a Woman Wishes to Keep Up to Date with 
her clothes she will have to spend a great deal of her 
time remodeling, but there are a few standard styles, 


| of which the circular flounce is one. 


| on five inches below the belt; 





Piqué and Linen Skirts can often be matched 
and a new piece procured for a flounce, which, by- 
the-way, will not pull out of shape when ironed if 
the iron is rubbed over the goods according to the 
grain of the fabric. When the skirt is dampened to 
iron it, shake it well but do not pull the flounce. 

If new material for a circular flounce cannot be 
had lengthen the skirt by an inlaid band of heavy 
embroidered insertion, cutting the skirt apart for 
from six to ten inches from the edge, stitching the 
embroidery on without any raw edges. Heavy Irish 
guipure and Hamburg are used for this purpose. 
If the skirt is to be worn by a woman of a slender 
figure a second row looks well around the hips put 
if for a stout person, 
use lengthwise rows down the front and side seams, 
cutting the material out from the back of the 
embroidery, and set the crosswise row six inches 
above the lower edge. 


If You Have a White Swiss or lawn shirt-waist 
made with tucks or lace trimming and want to alter 
it, work flat dots or French knots over it with black 
embroidery silk, and wear with it a black satin 
stock with a white lace turn-over collar. Work the 
dots all over the front and on the wristbands and 
sleeve tops, and you will have a very stylish and 
pretty waist. 

Another new way to retrim a last year’s shirt- 
waist is to have the collar, centre plait and wrist- 
bands of fine nainsook embroidery, dotting the 
embroidery with black knots. Black and white for 
gowns, waists and neckwear and trimmings is con- 
sidered very stylish. 


White Albatross Waists trimmed with the 
black knots will be worn quite as much as silk ones 
this season. Plain white and black-dotted, soft- 
finished Swiss shirt-waists are out, and many of 
them fasten in the back with tiny lace buttons. 
The transparent cotton waists opening at the back 
promise to be much worn, but this style will not 
obtain for the useful every-day shirt-waist of 
Madras, linen, etc. 

As a rule cotton shirt-waists are not worth 
remodeling, but if in a good condition small strips 
of embroidery may be inserted in the fronts. A 
medium-sized shirt cuff bids fair to be the favorite 
finish on the “tailored’’ cotton waists, a term 
applied to well-cut, plainly made designs by the 
regular shirt-waist houses. 


If Silk Waists are Not Soiled nor worn, but are 
merely old-fashioned in appearance, they may be 
very easily made over in these days of lace, ribbon 
and velvet garniture. They should be made to 
appear decidedly long-waisted in-front, the belt fol- 
lowing the outline, round at the back and gathered 
or plain at the top, according tothe figure. An old 
waist can be remodeled by trimming it with lace in 
sections put on as a small yoke all around the 
neck and resting partly on the collar, and a second 
row across the front at the bust, or the centre front 
may be opened over a soft vest of silk and the edges 
be finished with irregular lace insertion, cutting the 
silk out at the top to show the gathered vest. 


Last Spring's 


Helps for the Woman Who Makes 
Her Own Clothes 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1902 


Dresses 


By Emma M. Hooper 
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Cross Kows of Wide Insertion in uneven 
scrolls, flowers, etc., will be a prominent waist 
trimming; also medallions of mousseline or net 
surrounded by lace, the silk cut out underneath. 
From one to three medallions are used on each 
front and make a most effective trimming, and one 


. which is not difficult to apply. 


A Dainty Hand-Made Trimming consists of 
large circles cut out, two inches across, with narrow 
insertion sewed around the edge and the holes filled 
in with a worked spider-web done with heavy 
embroidery silk. Three of these ornament each 
front, also the backs, of dressy woolen or silk 
waists. 

Another style of home-made trimming con- 
sists of bias bands of taffeta silk put on lengthwise 
from the neck and simulating a yoke, with French 
knots dotting the bands, in black or white silk. 
The collar, belt and the band on the skirt at the 
head and foot of the flounce may be finished in the 
same manner. This forms a stylish finish, and 
while expensive if done by a dressmaker, as all 
hand work is, it is easily done and costs very little 
when the owner of a waist does the work herself. 
A bit of hand work like this on a waist seems to 
stamp it as something uncommon, for the ordinary 
dressmaker does not feel that she can afford time to 
put such work on her customers’ dresses. 


Cotton Gowns if in a good condition and neither 
shrunken nor faded are worth working over, other- 
wise they are not. In making a gown that is to be 
washed care should be taken to allow a deep hem 
on the skirt and extra length on the sleeves. The 
waist should be left amply long and full, and if it 
opens in the back it should have a wide, generous 
lap so that there will not be any gaping. It should 
also, for the same reason, have a generous supply of 
halters and halter holes or hooks and eyes. 


Hems and Tucks may be let out of wash 
dresses, flounces lowered, or bands of embroidery 
inserted, and if the material of the gown is hand- 
some a yoke of embroidery, solid or in rows, isa 
pretty way to either lengthen or enlarge a skirt. 

Skirts of transparent fabrics may be lengthened 
by Valenciennes lace insertion and by having the 
flounces lowered, placing lace insertion over the 
signs of former stitching. 


The Waist of a Last Year’s Dress may be easily 
retrimmed with lace or insertion, or all-over 
embroidery in crosswise and lengthwise rows, as a 
tiny bolero, a large collar, yoke or gathered vest 
with a stock collar to match; the sleeves trimmed 
to correspond, with wristbands or cuffs added, or 
scant puffs from the elbows, with wristbands. 


Elbow Sleeves will be fashionable during the 
summer for house wear. ‘They will be finished with 
the usual soft frill on the lower edge. If the waist 
which is being remodeled has been made high in 
the neck it may be cut round or V-shaped. If the 
latter, a yoke and collar of lace or embroidery or 
tucked muslin may be added and the general 
appearance of the gown entirely changed. 


The Foresighted Woman will have for this 
summer thin white cotton, and heavier cotton 
gowns, such as gingham, Madras and linen, for it 
will be a cotton season in dress, with lace and 
embroidery galore for trimming. Shirt-waist suits 
are to have a decided vogue this summer. 


An Absolute Necessity for wear with cotton 
gowns is a supply of pretty belts, neckwear, rib- 
bons, etc., which transform a plain dress, afford 
several changes with one dress, and give a stylish 
touch to one’s costume without much additional 
expense. Neckties of washable materials will also 
be found a necessity. 


Where the Street or Tailored Suit of last 
spring does not appear as fresh as the expectant 
wearer wishes it to, yet i. nust do duty, cut the 
skirt an inch and a half from the ground. See that 
it has a new bias facing of percaline and a new skirt 
binding. If the lower part is plain trim it with 
several rows of stitching. Clean all spots from the 
suit. Reline the sleeves if needed, and if the jacket 
lining seems worn in front place a row of satin 
ribbon down each front. Then with hot irons, and 
a damp cloth laid over the material, press every 
inch of the fabric; iron smoothly, and you will 
have a suit that you need not feel ashamed of, and 
one that will be of great service to you for cool 
days and for traveling. 


A Jacket Suit has become one of the ‘‘ must 
haves’’ of a modern wardrobe, but I cannot recom- 
mend one made at home, for even the most econom- 
ical woman. Suit-making is not dressmaking, and 
if it is impossible to have a tailor-made suit then 
buy a ready-made one. The cheapest of these 
ready-made suits have a cut and finish that only a 
tailor can give. 

Simple jacket suits can be bought for trom 
twelve dollars up, and one worn with a pretty waist 
and stock and a velvet ribbon or leather belt will 
look well, even if of a rough fabric. Quite a lux- 
urious finish may be given to one of the cheaper 


‘ suits by putting in the skirt a dust ruffle of silk, 


cut bias and gathered some eight inches deep, which 
will show when the skirt is held up. 








your 
Dress 


(Goods 
Mill 


Saves | 
One - Third 


We eliminate 
jobber’s and 
retailer’s prof- 
its. We not 
only guarantee 
a saving of 33% 
per cent. in actual 
money, but also 
fresh goods — not 
those which may 
have lainon shelves 
or in storehouses 
for months. 


Samples 
Free 


We send, post- 
paid, scores of 
generous sam- 
ples, showing 
quality, weight, 
colors and prices 
of 
Broadcloths, Meltons, T weeds, Oxfords, 
Cheviots, Homespuns, Cassimeres 
Spring patterns and shades in all combinations, 
54 inches wide, from 90c to $2 a yard. 


We cut any length and have sold thousands of 
dress patterns for stylish suits, skirts and jackets. 


Outing, Golf, Bicycle and 
Tailor-Made Costumes 


Beware of dealers posing as makers. 
make every yard we sell. 

Write for samples to-day; make your selec- 
tion —the order will be promptly filled. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 


101 Mill Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Buy 
ire 


from 
the 
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(Notice the Mortised Triangle) 


Women every where will be interested in this newest 
invention, which we present as the Special Feature of 
the popular line of 
corsets we are 
manufactur- 
ing — d 
THE sis 
Eyelet- (gem der: 

. { 

less sh peRree 

. [.AC E 

Back STAY’ 
Stays ; 


Noeyelets 
whatever to 
pull out, to 
rust and stain 
underwear. ‘The 
corset laces, as does 
any corset, but 
through a mortised 
clotheyelet,finished 
on all sides, 


That Cannot 
Pull Out 


Every latest 
idea in cut, 
style, fabric and . 

tinish will be found in this superior line of corsets — 
every pittern designed by an artist, witha view to giving 
an erect, graceful carriage, and in sufficient variety of 
style to Fit Every Figure. Retails for $1.00 and $1.50. 
If your dealer hasn’t the 


SAHLIN ILLINOIS CORSET 


order direct. Write for our FreeCatalogue, containing 
interesting literature “ How to Wear a Corset.” 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 258 Franklin St., CHICAGO 


YI <p», $34 
My, ~ SPIRAL Q, aL > 
AY SPRING oN 

yo) 






































y) SIDE STEELS 
NEVER BREAK 


Wears indefinitely. Its grace- 
ful lines will produce a beauti- 
fui figure and give the wearer 
a Stylish carriage with perfect 
comfort from the day it is first 
put on, because it’s the only 
corset equipped with steels 
made of braided piano wire. 
These steels are light, flexible, 
and never brea 
Send us your name and we'll mail 
you a specimen steel—It tells the 
whole story. 


Straight Front — Bias Gore 


For sale at dealers or sent to 
any address upon receipt of 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 or $3.00 


H. & C. CORSET Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago, 
Sole Western Agents. 





——_ 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


The Trustees are ready to consider applications for the 


Free Scholarships for 1902. Courses offered in Mechanical, 

Electrical, Stationary, Marine, Locomotive and Textile 

Engineering ;— eating, Ventilation and Plambing ; — 

Mechanical Drawing. Handbook on request. 

American School of dence, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.) 
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The superiority of our 


Boys’ 
Clothing 


is recognized by every one 
who has given it a trial. 




















Our New Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 
(Ready about March 10th) 
describing over 2000 articles 
—over 1000 of which are il- 
lustrated—for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, sent for 
4 cents postage. 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS 
Our goods sold only at this one store 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


K&E 


Boys’ WAISTS 


Bm» and Blouses 


The stylish patterns and 
up-to-date appearance of 
K & E Waists encourage 
self-respect in a boy. 

Perfect in cut and finish. 
Keep their shape and 
wear longest because 
of the superior quality 
of materials used. 
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Ask your dealer for 


K &E Waists 


Plaited Waists, 200 patterns. 
Price 50¢ to $1.50 


Mannish Blouses, 300 patterns. 
Price 50e to $2.50 


Sailor, West Point and Embroid- 
ered Blouses, 200 patterns. 

Price 50e to $5.00 

Send dealer's name and we will 


mail you illustrated catalogue, 
giving full information. 


CHAS. EISENMAN & CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, all 

















sorts of stores sell the famous 
English complexion soap. 


Established 1789. 
Sold all over the world. 


Educational Games. 
Game of 


Birds. 


52 illustrations in colors. 
Teaches the young folks 
to know and admire our 
feathered songsters. 
Sold by dealers or sam- 
ple game, 35¢., postpaid. 
MANY OTHER EDUCATIONAL GAMES, SUCH AS 
ARTISTS, depicts the world’s famous paintings, . 35c 
POEMS, illustrations and standard quotations, . 35c 
MYTHOLOGY, Grecian and Roman, illustrated, . 35c 
Sold by dealers, or postpaid on receipt of price. 
Booklet, ‘‘ EDUCATION BY PLAy,”’ with descriptions and 
price list of games, mailed FREE on request. 
TEACHERS: Write for special offer to teachers. 
THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Dept. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAGIC TUCKER frown 
Invention 
(Improved) 

Tucks Woolens, Velvet, Silks, Lawns 
without creasing, basting or measuring 
Makes smallest pin tuck to largest tuck, width of 
tuck and space bet ween perfectly even and uniform. 
Guaranteed to work on all machines. Over ten 
thousand in use by \eading dressmakers in all 
parts of the country. Hundreds of highest volun- 
tary testimonials on file. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Agents wanted in every town. Secure 

best seller on the market. Tucker $f 00 

mailed om receipt of ....... ° 
This Tucker to fit automatic machine, $1.25 

Magic Tacker Co., 40 Glenn Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
































A SPRING COAT 


A MILITARY 
BLOUSE 





FOR A TINY BOY 


WORN WITH A GUIMPE 


| What Girls and Boys Will Wear 


Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Jane Hovey Allen 





A LINEN SUIT 


A PLAITED BLOUSE 


Baby’s comfortable. Mother knows it, 


and is proud of the style of her baby’s go-cart. Father 
finds it costs less meney because 


Marqua Go-Carts 


are sold direct from factory. Have all the latest im- 
ovements. Both front and back are adjustable. 
ay changed from a sitting to a reclining of sleeping 
tion. 
Fifty styles, from $6.00 y de the more elaborate at 
, but always the best the money. We prepa 
freight East of Mississippi River ; also to Wisconsin om | 
lowa; Western points equalized. Not sold by dealers. 
See our — oo, 10 : 
success in supplying baby vehicles by mail us 
sure we can meet all requirements, so please write for 
catalogue (FREE). 


Marqua Carriage & Toy Co., Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. 











No reason in the world why YOUR children should not just as 
well have the easiest, best shaped, best made and altogether most 
satisfactory shoe that ever came out of a shop, as to put up with 
the ordinary ill-fitted, unscientific article. Catalogue ready with 
full particulars. Why not send for it to-day? 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE. 


SHOES ALSO FOR ADULTS 
JAMES 8. COWARD 





268 to 274 Greenwich 8t., near Warren 8&t., New York 











The Standard of Perfection 
STEWART’S 


| Duplex Saicty Pins 
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None genuine without our name on card 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two- 
cent stamps for sample of assorted 5 6 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins 


Do Not S}EAMMER 


You Can Be CURED | 
50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. F¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 

Seminary, yh arene o> eee: sad | 

was a severe stammerer years. was 

5. 6. Sonmeees. cured in three six years ago, by Dr. 

E. S. Johnston.” Refers by permission to C. D. Fossand 

C. H. Fowler, of M. E. urch; Hon. John » ° 

Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- 

phia, who have sent us pupils. Write for new 8-page book to the 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STABMERERS 

1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 

Epwin S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 4 years. 























0p atv LAUNCHES 


Were used exclusively at the Pan- Amer. Ex postins 


because they are the best. ‘hey are cegeatiy 

simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes 15 to 50 
ft. $150 and up. Our catalogue gives the Truth in de- 
tail about the best Launches, Steam and Sail Yachte, 
Row Boats and Canoes built. It is yours for the asking. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 5, Racine, Wis, 
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“ARLINGTON 


Automatic casiner 91775 





Acme of Sewing Machine Perfection 


(Equal of $40.00 or $65.00 Machines.) 


The MEAD is of standard, perfect, everlasting construc- 
tion. Sews ANYTHING, from silk to coarsest fabrics. The 
ATTACHMENTS are the most complete and finest made; of 

steel, beautifull nickel plated. affording Greatest 


v of Work, The STAND ls BALL-BEARING, eliminates 
all friction, and with it . This means + to the 4 
and increased ity to the wage-worker. 

and . 4 The WooDWonk 


is the handsomest made — quarter-sawed oak, piano polish. 
A Handsome Piece of Furniture. The AUTOMATIC Litt and 

Lever permits its opening and closing by the mere 

of the hand. 4 Great Convenience, 
SENT ON THREE MONTHS’ T $4775 

Guaranteed for 20 Years. Price, - —_— 
You may order from this advertisement to-day and we 
will em | money if dissatisfied. Or write for our free 
82-page catalog showing all styles and _samples of work, 
~~ Other Machines Jrom $11.95 to $25.00. 250000 sold, 
Write for Our Handsome Catalog. 


CASH BUYER®S’ UNION, Dept. A-8, Chicago 














None 


Look on back of the Skirt Binding 
you buy for the trade-mark S. H. & M. 
It is your guarantee that you are 


getting the Best Made. 
DRESS 


The QMO Site: 


The Only Perfect Shield 


BECAUSE it is Absolute- 
ly Odorless, Absolutely 
Impervious, Absolutely 
Hygienically Pure. Every 
pair Warranted to the 
Wearer. Can be washed. 
These are the five essen- 
tial features of a perfect 
Dress Shield. 

For sale at all the lead- 
ing dry-goods stores in the 
United States and Canada. 

If your dealer does not 

keep them send 25c for 

sample pair. 











No Chemicals or 
Rubber used in 
ils manufacture, 


The OMO Manufacturing Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








U. 8, Pats. Apr. 26,'98 & Aug. 22,°99, 
The Stephenson Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt 
always ready for use. Holds waist down, skirt up 
no sewing. Reduces waist ine. Made of webb’ 

num. 


20, °99. 
Su porter is 
e x ‘solutel 
ng and alumi- 
ll not rust or corrode. Avoid worthless imitations. 

Vs article ever invented. Big profits; quick 
seller. Sold only by Agents. Sent prepaid 25 cents each. 
| i STEPHENSON & CO. 110 W, 424 St., New York 


A Wonderful Ruffler 


that attaches to any machine. Slips on regular sewing foot. 
Do better work, save time, labor and money by using the 
Little Wonder Ruffler. Durable and practical. Thou- 
sands used. Sent prepaid for 50 cents. Our 


Common Sense Tucker 


fits any machine and is different and 
Series a ny — — : No 

s, simple, lasts a lifetime. 
Pri i 00 


ice $1.00, 

SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER, #61.50 
FOR $1.25. Both Tucker and Rufler 
sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.25. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

Agents —write for profitable proposition. Big demand. 
Sewing Machine Attachment Works, Box 12, Muncie, Ind. 
_ 


ILKS. 100 Good-Sized Pieces. .A''. 
For quilts and sofa pillows, by mail, 20 cents, Large ex- 
press package silk strips for portiéres and zugs, 50 cents, 


The Lenox Silk Works, Box 17, Station A, New York 









































Agents Wanted !! | 


Bedford cord are the best materials for the 





The Ladies Home Journal for March 1902 





Questions of general interest about dress will be answered every month, 


inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


SIOUSSELINE DE SOIE or chiffon 
would make a pretty and inexpensive 
wedding dress for an Easter bride. 
Such dresses are always made with 
trains, either long or short, and are 
always made high-necked and long-sleeved for a day 
wedding. The simpler a wedding dress is the pret- 
tier it is, and the same rule applies to the dresses of 
the bridesmaids and the maid of honor. 





Stocks for Mourning 


What should I wear around my neck with 


shirt- 
waists while I am in mourning ? J < 


F. K. 
A soft crush stock of dull black silk piped with 
crape and tied in a small bow would look well. 


Coat for a Girl of Twelve 
How shall I make a coat for my daughter of 
twelve to wear this spring? I want something 
which will answer for next autumn as well. 
Mrs. J.T. B. 


Make her a three-quarter length paddock coat of 
cheviot in tan or navy blue, with double-breasted 
fronts, a rolling collar, the seams lapped and 
stitched, and straight coat sleeves, with turn-over 
cuffs of the cloth. 


Proper Length for Walking-Skirts 
What is the proper length for a walking-skirt to 
wear when shopping, traveling, etc. ? 
Mrs. RICHARD Y. 
Two inches from the ground is the most generally 
accepted length for such skirts. 


Dressy Frock for a Girl of Eighteen 

For my daughter of eighteen what material would 
you suggest for a gown to receive in at teas, to 
wear at the theatre, etc. ? Mrs. V.C. 

Organdy trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace, 
or an embroidered muslin which she could wear 
with a sash of wide ribbon in a Pompadour design. 
Either of these materials would make a pretty and 
appropriate gown for a young girl. 


Lengthening a Skirt 


How can I lengthen a skirt which has shrunk 
quite two inches in cleaning ? ALIcE E. 

Add a godet flounce of silk matching as nearly as 
possible the color of the skirt. 


Material for Guimpes 

What material would you suggest for guimpes for 
my little girl to wear with her spring frocks, and at 
what ages are guimpes worn? Mrs. B. 

Guimpes of heavy corded piqué are much worn 
during the winter and early spring with woolen 
frocks. They are worn by little girls from four 
to fourteen years of age. 


First Short Coats for Babies 


For my baby’s first short coat what material and 
color would you advise for every-day wear this 
spring ? B. B.D, 


A baby’s short coats are pretty made first in 
white, then in pink, blue, tan and gray, always 
choosing a pale shade. A coat made in one of the 
pretty pale baby shades of any one of these colors 
would probably be more serviceable than one of 
white. Cashmere or a _ light-weight all-wool 
pur- 


pose. They will stand repeated cleanings. 


Spring Gown for a Girl of Fifteen 

How, and of what material, shall I make a spring 
gown for my daughter of fifteen, who is tall for her 
age? as Ses 

Serge makes a good all-around dress fora girl, or 
one of the new homespuns. Either would be nice 
and would wear well. Make the dress with a cir- 
cular skirt with a wide flounce around the lower 
edge, trimming the flounce with alternating rows of 
Hercules braid and narrow velvet ribbon. Make 
the bodice with a small round yoke, with the mate- 
rial plaited on the shoulders to give some fullness, 
which is usually necessary as well as becoming to a 
girl of fifteen. Outline the yoke and each side of 
the front with the braid and velvet ribbon. Make 
with full bishop sleeves, tucked into deep cuffs made 
of the braid and ribbon. The bodice should be 
worn outside the skirt, with a belt of ribbon. 


What to Select for a Coat 


T can only afford one coat for all occasions. 
What would be the best selection as to material, 
color and style for me to make? Muss J. D.S. 

Covert cloth in one of the dark tan or gray shades 
would, I think, be the best for your coat. Have it 
made in the regular covert coat style, with strapped 
or stitched seams, straight coat sleeves finished 
with stitching and buttons, half-fitting fronts but- 
toning with a fly front; or, if you prefer, it would 
look well made double-breasted, using brown bone 
buttons. 


Spring Snit for a Middle-Aged Lady 


Please tell a stout, middle-aged, gray-haired lady 
what to choose for her spring suit. Mrs. Joun. 

Black or dark Oxford gray for the color and a light- 
weight cloth or homespun for the material. Have 
it made up in a coat and skirt suit, the skirt gored 
and trimmed with narrow black fancy braid arranged 
perpendicularly in graduated rows, extending higher 
toward the back. Make the coat half-fitting with a 
fly front and with braided collar, cuffs and revers. 
With a suit of this kind wear a waist of silk match- 
ing your gown in color and relieved by a little lace 
around the neck. 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to 


Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 


Remodeling a Last Year’s Hat 

Can I do anything with a black straw hat, sailor 
shape, of last year’s fashion, for every-day wear this 
spring ? MILDRED. 

First thoroughly brush and remove all dust, then 
wash your hat with a solution of ammonia and tepid 
water. If the brim is broken or worn at the edge, 
bind the hat with velvet and trim with one wide 
white and black quill finished in front with a rosette 
of black velvet ribbon. 


Stitching on a Gray Cloth Gown 


What color shall I use for stitching a medium 
gray cloth gown ? R. H. 

With a gown of gray more contrast is possible 
than with any other shade. Have the stitching in the 
same shade of gray or in black, or in white. In any 
case use buttons to match the stitching. 


Hats for Bridesmaids 


What sort of hats would you advise for the 
bridesmaids at an April wedding ? JEAN L. 

I think big picture hats of white mousseline de 
soie trimmed with lace, the latter in a cream tint, 
would be lovely. A touch of color could be added, 
if you wish it, by using a few small flowers. 


Size of French Dots 


Are French dots, when used a8 a trimming, all 
made the same size, and what kind of silk should 
be used ? ETHEL V. 

The size of the dots should be varied according 
to their use. It is often effective to make them in 
several rows graduating in size. They may be 
made of embroidery silk or buttonhole twist. 


Corset for a Stout Woman 


For a stout woman what kind of corset would be 
the best ? Mrs. J. K. T. 

A stout woman should wear a corset which is 
deep over the hips and one which is low and fits 
loosely in the bust. 


Utilizing a Lace Collar 


I have a pretty square lace collar and want to 
make it up with some other material into a blouse. 
What would be pretty ? SUSAN F. 

Use the collar of lace for the yoke, making the 
rest of the blouse of soft satin foulard of a deep 
cream shade. The sleeves should be bishop in 
shape and finished with straight, narrow bands but- 
toning closely around the wrists. If you have time 
tuck the foulard by hand in fine pin plaits. 


Princesse Gowns Not Generally Worn 

Will princesse gowns be worn this spring ? 

Mrs. F. E. L. 

Yes, but not very generally, as these gowns are 
becoming to so few women, and demand so perfect 
a fit and cut. The Empire gown, which is prin- 
cesse in style, is the best model to follow, but gowns 
of this style are really only suitable for house and 
evening wear, and when made of thin material. 


Boys’ Trousers and Blouses Need Not Match 


Should the bloomer trousers worn by a little boy 


of three always match in color and material his | 


blouses ? E.K.I 


It looks better, I think, to have them match in 
color, but the matching of the material is not neces- 
sary —as, for instance, with a blouse of any of the 
thinner wash fabrics the bloomers could be of a 
heavy linen or piqué. A sturdy material is the best. 





Cleaning and Freshening Velvets 


Can you tell me how to keep velvets fresh and 
looking well ? M. A.B. 

Keep your velvets thoroughly clean and free from 
dust, using for this purpose a soft brush; then steam 
them by holding them over a hot flatiron. This 
will remove creases. If you cover the velvet with a 
damp cloth, and press lightly with an iron, you will 
have a velvet resembling panne in effect. 


Making a Dinner Gown 

I have a pale blue silk ‘slip.’ What shall I 
make up with it so that it will answer for a dinner 
gown ? EpitH W.R. 

I think one of the thin transparent gauzes would 
be the best material—something in black with 
trimmings of silver braid. Make the skirt in fine 
plaits around the hips and put five narrow ruffles 
around the lower edge, each one finished with 
several rows of braid. 
square yoke filled in with lace, and a pointed bertha 
trimmed with the silver braid. Have the sleeves 
reaching to the elbows and unlined. Wear a high 
girdle of the braid, fastening in the back. 


High Girdles Will be Worn 


Are high girdles to be worn this season? If so, 
how would you advise me to have one made to wear 
with a black grenadine gown ? c¢ 


High girdles will be worn this summer, but they 
are only becoming to women of slender figures. 
One of several rows of wide silver braid sewed 
together and boned, crossing, and fastening at the 
left side with steel buckles, would be pretty to wear 
over a loosely bloused bodice of grenadine. 


Cleaning Silk Waists 


Please give me some advice as to the cleaning of 
silk waists at home. Lucy. 

Clean your silk waists with naphtha, using a soft 
piece of flannel to apply it with. Take every 
precaution while using the naphtha as it is danger- 
ous if used near artificial light or fire. 


Make the bodice with a | 





THIS BUTTON 


ALWAYS HOLDS 


Sample 
pair,by 
mail,25¢. 
Cata- 
logue 
Shee. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 
Supporter. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 


GEORGE FROST CoO., 
Makers, Boston. 


“@6& Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 
Molded ‘Rubber Button. 


ASK FOR 
Dewey’s Improved Acme Dress and 
Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
plete garment, always ready to wear 
with anydress. 

The only pro- 
tector that can 
be worn with 
Shirt-Waists 
without sew- 
ingin. The 


only per- 4 
fect pro- i 
tection IZ 


from 
per 























spiration, 
The Best Shield for bieyele riders, One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, § .65 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39,§ .80 
No. 8, Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.2% 
Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 
M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, IL. 


F | Rosalind 


Belt and 
Waist Adjuster 


Use with belt of 
any material. No 
alteration of skirt 
required. Simply 
turnin band; this 
gives fashionable 
dip. For sale by 
alldealers. Agents 
wanted, 

Price 25 ets., postpaid 
THE ROSALIND CO. 

Prudential Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
When you are in need of a % 
Stylish Spring Costume, or 
Garment, embodying the 
latest fashionable ideas, ask 
your dealer for those having 
a CROWN label. Our guar- 
antee for excellence of mate- 
rial, fitand workmanship. If he cannot supply 
| you address us for our fashion plate. It is free, 
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S. ROTHSCHILD & BRO. 


5,7,9 Union Square New York 
(ESTABLISHED 1873) 


6 











POINTS 1. 2 loops in front. 


OF 2. No sewing under the bill. 
MERIT 3. Gives 50 per ct. firmer fastening. 


1 doz. invisible eyes free with every card. 
For Sale at 10 Cents per Card by All Dealers 
THE MACEY HOOK & EYE CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 











LADIES 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 


is visible only when you are 


dressing; invisible after the hook 

is fastened. ‘lakes the place of silk loops; 
holds securely; makes a flat seam; links com- 
fort tosafety. Ideal for plackets. ‘Two dozen 
Eyes, 5cents; with Hooks, 10 cents—white or 
black. At all stores, or sent by mail, prepaid. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| B G8 O, wy 


CLOSED OPEN 


SAFETY CATCH 


FOR BROOCHES 






















SIMPLE 
SECURE 


EASTER GOWNS wool, now ready. We make 


to order ladies’ most stylish garments. Particular attention given 
every detail, and only best artists employed. Send stamp for 
samples and measure blanks. Style and fit guaranteed. 


Address LOUISVILLE PURCHASING AGENCY, Louisville, Ky. 







Ask Your 
JEWELER 








Spring samples, embracin; 
latest novelties in silk anc 






































j This 
Elegant . 
Souventr— which 
is beautifully embossed 


in colors and contains an 
accurate description of all the 


CORNISH 
Amenioan PLANOS AND. ORGANS 
It shows exactly how these famous instruments are 
made at our factories. Gives all necessary particulars 
to intending purchasers, and is the most expensive 
book of its kind published in the country. Explains 
the Cornish Plan of selling on 


One Year’s Free Trial 


It proves that by purchasing direct You Can Save 
One-Malf, and get the best made, best looking and 
best toned instruments possible to manufacture. The 
Cornish Pianos and Organs are construeted differently 
in many points than any others. They cannot be 
bought through agents or dealers or at musie stores, 
They only come direct from factory tohome. Are war- 
ranied for 25 years, and protected during that period 
by a guarantee that is an iron-elad insurance. Abso- 
lutely no risk to purchaser — every Instrument sent on 
trial. Sold for cash or on easy payment plans to sult 
all purchasers. 


PIANOS from $155 ORGANS from $25 

Get the book to-day. It is sent, charges paid, 

to anyone mentioning this magazine. 
CORNISH CO. 

f Estab. 50Yrs. Washington, N. J. 











Boys Who 
Make Money 


In a dainty little booklet, 25 
out of some 3000 bright boys 
tell in their own 
way just how they 
have made a success 
of selling 


THE 
SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Pictures of the boys— 
letters telling how they 
built up a paying business 
outside of school hours. 
Interesting stories of real 
business tact. 

We will furnish you with Ten Copies 
the first week Free of Charge, to be sold 
at Five Cents a Copy; you can then 
send us the wholesale price for as many 
as you find you can sell the next week. 






IF YOU WANT TO TRY IT ADDKESS 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

















N 16 colors our free book shows the “ FAMOUS 
MARYLAND” CARPETS, WALL PAPERS, ART 
SQUARES, RUGS, DRAPERIES, FRAMED PICTURES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTS, SEWING MACHINES AND 
SPECIALTIES IN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. These 
lithographed plates enable you to make an intelligent 
selection. 326 designs are shown, and the Mill prices are 
considerably below retail prices. 
Carpets sewed free, wudded lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight pre- 
paid on all the above merchandise. 
Our General Catalogue of 480 pages costs $1.25 to print and 
mail, and quotes wholesale prices to consumers on everything 
to Eat, Useand Wear. 193 pages, size 10 x 14% in., are de- 
voted to Furniture and Furnishings at 25 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. below regular prices. This catalogue is sent to you for 
10c, which 10¢ you deduct from your first order of $1.00, 
Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & waar Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 














> Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
a sample 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
"01 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $1l 
500 Second - Hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. Weship 
to anyone on approval and ten days’ 

trial without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Bleyele distributing 1000 catalogues 
for us. Write at once for bargain list 
and our wonderful special offer to agents. 
Tires, equipment, sundries, all kinds, half 
regular prices. 

Mead Cycle Co. Dept. 23-H, Chieago, Ill. 








< NO TACKS fEQuinEe 
aaa IMPROVED ” 
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SHADE ROLLER 
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MIDNIGHT SUN—Russia 


—THE FAR EAST. 15th Tour, First Class, JUNE. Sweden, 
Petersburg, Moscow, The Great Fair, Volga River, Bokhara, Sa 
markan«d, Tiflis, Sebastopol, Odessa, Buca-Pesth, Vienna, Munich, 
Tyrol (side trip to Italy), Switz., France, England. 12 persons only, 
Address WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., Boston 











FAIRY SOAP |p 


The OVAL ge 














Whiteness is a guarantee of purity. Most white Soaps turn yel- 
low in use; Fairy Soap does not. It is white when you buy it — 
stays white while you use it—is white first, last and all the 
time. The last wafer is just as good and pure as the original 
cake. Contrast the color and purity of Fairy Soap with any other 
white, floating soap. Each cake of Fairy Soap is wrapped and 
packed in a separate carton, keeping it fresh and clean. Insist 
upon your dealer supplying you with Fairy Soap—the Oval Cake. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder 






























A Scientist 


Would tell you that gluten, phosphates 
and nitrates were meeded for the develop- 

ment of mind and body. In _ every-day 
language it’s 


Cream of Wheat 


which gives you the necessary elements in a 
way so delicious that it seems more like 
indulgence than necessity. All the good 
or “Cream” of the Wheat—and the 
best wheat at that. 

Sold everywhere and made by 















Cream of Wheat Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








BICYCLES have 


won distinction. 


CATALOGUES FREE 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS.U.SA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST. 
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Cie 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 

new, quick, absolutely sure 
way—by a thin coating of 
Pure Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is air 
tight and acid proof. Easily 
applied. Useful in a dozen 
other ways about the 
house. Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 














RUGS and 
CURTAINS 
"Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than ata store. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 


them up readytolay. Ourlbcok, giv- 
information, with large as- 


ing ful 
sortment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, sent free on 
request. We pay the freight. 
The Russell Carpet Company 
260 Franklin St, 






















We will send you a Nickel-Piated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm, 
for selling 18 pkgs. of BLUINE 
at ten cents each, Bluine is 
the best laundry bluin 
the world, and the t- 
est seller. Send your full 
name and address by re- 
turn mail, and we will forward 
Bluine, postpaid, and our large 
Premium List. It Coste You Noth- 
ing. Simply send us the money you 
get for the Bluine, and we will send you 
the Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 


BLUINE MPG. 00,, Box 594 Concord Junction, Mass, 


The old reliable firm who sell honest goods and give valuable premiums. 


ware AND Han FREE 














A positive relief for 


tions of the 





‘ET ple. "S (the 


for 25ee Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN. ‘to. 58 837 Sroad ria Newark, N. hg: 






PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 


“A little ‘ r ii-price than 
worthless sul sprees a — 


~spiration, *Delighetul-afer 3 After aie. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pac 


railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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WHO ARE the SIX GREATEST 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD? 


The six portraits shown above are those of women who have become figures in the world's 
history The six who in our estimation are entitled to be termed the “SIX GREATEST." And we 
have deposited these names selected by us with the Central National Bank, 320 Broadway, New 
York. Who are they ? That is the question 


aes 


For the four best solutions of this question giving the names of these SIX GREATEST 
WOMEN of ancient and modern times and the shortest and best explanation of why they were or 
are greatest- we offer the following prizes 


First Prize, .. 12 Pairs of our Famous F. P. CORSETS 
Second Prize, 6 Pairs of our Famous F. P. CORSETS 
Third Prize, . 3 Pairs of our Famous F. P. CORSETS 
Fourth Prize, I Pair of our Famous F. P. CORSETS 


NOTI To each winner we will send coupons (the first prize winner 12, the second 6, and 
so On), each coupon entitling the holder to a pair of our famous F. P., Corsets These coupons will 


be redeemable at any first-class dry-goods store in the United Srates. They may be 
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presented 
upons will be transferable All 
answers must be received by us on or before the first da f April 


either all at once or singly, at the option of the holder The 
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BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
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